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ROYAL AND DISTRICT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES^ 
50-ACRE CROP COMPETITIONS, 1938. 

I. Thomas, 

8ii})ei*iiiipiideiit of Wheat Farming. 

During the past eighteen years, the Royal Agricultural Society has promoted 
crop competitions amongst district Agricultural Societies in tin* wheat belt. On 
account of the great variation in soil and climatic conditions the wheat belt has 
lieen divided into eight zones in such a manner that districts having similar 
interests and climatic conditions are grouped together. Tii this way farmers com¬ 
pete with each other more equitably. The zones referred to arc shown in the 
accompanying map. 

Entry for these compc'titioiih is made through the afliliated district Agricul¬ 
tural Societies. Tlu’ first and second prize-winners of these district competitions, 
provided these are condnct(‘d under the conditions laid down by the Royal Agii- 
('ultural Society, automatically become eligible to compete for the prizes offered 
by the Royal Agricultural Society. Some Societies, however, make no provision 
for crop competitions, and in order that farmcTs in these districts may not be 
debarred from jiarticipating, the Royal Agricultural Society permits them to 
enter for the competition direct with them. 

In each zone a championshi]) prize of £10 and a second prize of £2 10s. are 
I awarded. In addition to these ])rizes, the Royal Agricultural Society offers a 
special prize of £5 5s, to the competitor, in any zone, who obtains the highest 
calculated bushel yield per acre. 

The conditions of the competitions require that the crop shall be grown on 
fallowed land; shall be not less than 50 acres in a compact and unbroken plot of 
one variety; and shall be judged under the following scale of points:— 

Yield . 50 ymints 

Freedom from Weeds. 10 

Freedom from Disease 10 

Freedom from Admixture . 15 

Evenness of Growth. 15 „ 

Total . 100 points 

The practice is to allot one point for each bushel of calculated yield per 
acre, which is determined by taking quadrat samples systematically throughout 
the crop, and then threshing and weighing the grain. 
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Sin(*e the inception of these* cemipelitions, the Judges have been Departmental 
Officers attached to the Wheat Branch. All the competition crops in each zone 
are inspecl(*(l and the awards for the chanipionshii) ])rize.s made by the same Judge. 

The Svaaon, 


Following a <lry summer the season commenced well with above average 
falls during the early part of March, but unfortunately these early rains were 



not followe<l up by satisfactory timely falls, April. May and June being months 
of abnormally low average rainfall. The lower rainfall areas suffered most 
sev<'rely through the whole of this period and in the latter part, the adverse con¬ 
ditions were very severely felt in the Northern and North Eastern areas. 
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Widespread rains mainly in the latter part oi! July altered the whole seasonal 
outlook and the crops made a remarkable recovery. The August rains, although 
disappointing, were well spread over the inontli and enabled the crops to make 
good growth. The rainfall in September and October was, however, well below 
normal, and the cumulative etfect of the rain shortage through the whole of the 
season, especially from August onwards, has been reflected in the yields. 

ZONE 1. 

J'luhje —,1. II. Langfield, Manager Merredin Kt»search Station. 
('ornpefitors —^Moora, 4; Three Springs, 6; Koyal, 1; Total, 11. 

The rainfall r(*cord(‘d at the centres conc(*nied Avas as follows:— 

Total 

^---(trowing Period.—--^ lor 


— 

Jan. Pel) 

Mm. 

A pi 

May. 

June July. 

Aim 

Sept. 

Oft 'I’otal 

Xov 

l)e(‘. 

\ car. 

Moorn 

5 

174 

1S4 

i.}i 

27« 4:U) 

i«i) 

115 

51 1.1 OS 

104 

] 

1,600 

('()on»w 

7 

1()J> 

17.'> 

52 

KM) .{57 

107 

70 

32 7?4 

75 

10 

1,109 

Threo Spriims 

17 2(J 

7.'* 

172 


SO aii 

102 

00 

17 007 

41 


1,022 

Hindi Hindi 



1 n» 

2«:j 

301 M 

2HS 

SO 

12 1.015 

00 


1,200 

Tables 

showing tlu 

‘ Jud 

ge’s 

a wa 1 

*ds and d< 

‘tails 

of til 

e treatmei 

111 re 

('Cl VC 

(1 by 

till* leading 

c()nii)eting j 

ireas 

aie 

set out hereunder:- 








AIOOHA 

AORirn.TrRAL 

soeiK 

;tv 









Yield. 

Fi ee- 

Krec'- 

Free¬ 

I'A en- 





1 point 

doin 

(lom 

dom 

ness 


('oiupelltoi. 



\’ajlet> i>ei bu^ll 

from 

(lom 

from 

of 

Total. 




ANeetb 

Diseasf* 

Admi.v- 

Oiowth. 








tiire. 






.50 pts 

10 ]>ts 

10 pts 

15 |>(s 

15 pts 

JOO ()ts. 

ToiiUlii. J. A., 

A 


Keiieiibbin 3S 

0 

0 

14 

14 

H4 

Sous 









Adams, H H. 


1 indi Hindi 

Ranee 37 

0 

0 

13 

14 

S2 

Ihbislei, J. 


Moora 

1 )undee 37 

0 

s 

13 

13 

SO 

Horkndue. A\. 

.1 

do 

Mermlin 33 

0 

0 

13 

13 

77 

Mr. J. 

A. 

Tonkin & Son’s Avinmng crop of 

“Bencul)l)iif’ 

Avas grown on 

salmon 


gum country vvlindi had not heim cr()])i)ed Tor Iavo years befor(‘ Ixung ])lough(‘d in 
June 1047, with a mouldboard jilough. This land was not touched again until early 
April when it w'as s])ringtyne eultivated and then seeded during the last week of 
A]»ril Avith a eomhined cultivator-drill, seed and su])er|)li()sphate biMiig applied at 
the rat(‘ of 00 lb. and ITJ lb. per acre respectively. Owiifg to rank early groAvtli 
this crop was lightly f(*d off twiee. 

The crop of ‘‘Ranee’^ (‘iitiu-ed by Mr. R. M. Adams was groAvn on York gum 
and jam eoiintry which had been fallowed in early August, 19:17, Avith a disc 
plough. No furth(*r cultivations Avere given to the land prior to seeding when it 
wa.s sown with a combined cultivator-drill during the tir^t week in May; seed and 
superphosphate being applied at the rates of 50 Ih. and 90 Ih. })(‘r acre re^pi'ctively. 

Mr. J. Isbister^s crop of ^‘Dundee’^ was groAvn on York and salmon gum coun¬ 
try Avhich had been under cultivation for the past 25 years. The land was ploughed 
in August, 1937, with a disc plough to a depth of a})proximately 3 inches and 
cultivated prior to seeding, Avhich Avas done during the first week of May Avith a 
combined cultiv^ator-drill. Seed and superphosphate wore api)lied at the rates of 


60 lb. and 105 lb. per acre 

r(*sf)cctively. This 

1 crop 

had also 

b(*en 

f(‘d off 

in its 

early stages. 

Competitor. 

THRFK SPRINOS 

Address. Variety. 

AGRirtlLTURAL 
Yield, Free- 

J point doin 

per buah from 

SOCTKTY. 

Free- 

«lom 

from 

?'ree- 

dom 

from 

Kven- 

ness 

of 

Total 

Franklin, K. W. 

Three Sprlmts 

Renenbbln 

50 pts. 
33 

Weeds. 

10 pts. 

s 

Disease. 

10 pts. 

9 

Admix¬ 

ture. 

15 ]>ts. 
14 

Growtii 

15 pts. 

14 

100 pts 
7S 

Olden, S. R. . 

do. 

’ do. 

3> 

0 

1) 

11 

13 

74 

Davey, K. 

Arrino 

Gluehib 

32 

7 

9 

12 

12 

72 

H«l>lton, J. K. 

Three Sprinz.s 

Merredin 

2S) 

s 

«) 

13 

13 

72 

Wflllamson. A M. 

do. 

Nabawi 

30 

7 

s 

It 

12 

71 

Bertlotti, J. 

Arrino 

Merredin 

21 

I 

■> 

13 

14 

66 
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The winning crop, “Beinmbbin,” entered by Mr. K. W. Franklin was 
grown on York and salmon gum country which had been cleared for approximately 
30 years. It was ploughed in July, 1937, with a disc plough to a depth of 4 inches 
and cultivated during the spring with a spnngtyne implement. Seeding was car¬ 
ried out during the first week in June; seed and superphosphate being applied at 
the rates of .")() lb. and 90 lb. per acre respectively. 

Mr. S. K. Olden’s crop of ^‘Bencubbin” was also grown on York and salmon 
gum country which had been cleared for 20 years. This land was cultivated twice 
during July, 1937, with a rigid tyne cultivator. It w'as again cultivated with the 
same implenn'nt bc'fore seeding, wdien 53 lb. seed and 103 lb. superphosphate per 
acre weiv applied by means of a combined cultivator-drill. 

The croji of “Gluclub” entered by Mr. R. Davey was grown on jam country 
which had been j)loughed in July, 1937, with a disc plough and ploughed Jiack in 
April, 1938, just prior to seeding. Seed and superphosphate at the rates of 49 lb. 
and 90 lb. p(*r acre, respectively, were sown with a combined cultivator-drill during 
early May. 

IIOYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Competitor. 

Address. 

Swletv 

Variety. 

Yield, 

1 point 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Free¬ 

dom 

fVom 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Even¬ 
ness of Total. 

Tonkin, J. A., 

Cof>ml»erdale 

Moora 

Bencubbin 

per bush. Weeds. Disease. 

60 pts. 10 pts. 10 pts. 
88 0 0 

Admix¬ 

ture. 

15 pts. 
14 

Growth. 

15 pts. 100 pts. 
14 84 

<fe SonH 
Adams, R. M. 

lUndi Bindi 

do. 

Ranee 

37 

9 

9 

18 

14 

82 

Botho, B. 1). 

(’oorow 

Royal 

Bencubbin 

36 

9 

9 

14 

14 

82 

Franklin, J, VV, 

Three Springs 

Three Springs 

do 

33 

8 

9 

14 

14 

7s 

Olden, S, R. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

82 

i) 

9 

11 

13 

74 


Mr, B. J), Bothe’s crop of ‘‘Bencubbin,’^ which shared second place with Mr. 
R. M. Adams^ cro)) of ^^Ranee,^^ was grown on salmon gum country which had 
been under cultivation since 1914 and was fallowed in July, 19.37, with a disc 
plough to a d(*pth of 3A inches. It was rigid-tyne cultivated in August and 
September, 19il7, and again in April, 1938. Seeding was carried out during the 
middle of May; seed and superphospliate were applied at tin* rates of 00 lb. and 
180 lb. per acr(' respectively. 

ZONK 2. 

Judge: K. V. Knapp, M.D.A, (Hons.), B.Sc. (Agrie.) Agricultural Adviser. 

Competitors: Perenjori, 2; Royal, 6. Total, 8. 

The rainfall recorded during the year at the centres concerned in this Zone 
was as follows:— 

Total 

^---Growing Period.-x for 


— 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apl. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Total. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

year. 

Damboring 

65 

8 

178 

117 

29 

08 

260 

00 

86 

15 

506 

.'i.3 

17 

1,034 

Perenjori 

2 

5 

141 

140 

43 

62 

$40 

108 

51 

16 

620 

48 


074 

Bowgada 

33 

16 

40 

102 

48 

45 

251 

60 

28 

15 

447 

63 

2 

702 

Indarra . . 

.. 26 

15 

143 

06 

56 

40 

327 

115 

31 

8 

676 

80 

1 

887 


Tables showing the Judge’s awards and details of the tr(»atment received by 
the leading crops are set out below. 




PERENJORI 

AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 




Competitor. 

Address. 

Variety. 

Yield, 

1 point 
per bush. 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Disease. 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Admix¬ 

ture. 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Growth. 

Total. 

Davis, S T 
Helwlg Bros. 

J^owgada 

Perenjori 

Merredin 

Dundee 

.'iO 

23 

21 

10 pts. 
8 

8 

10 pts. 

7 

9 

15 pts. 

12 

15 pts. 
13 

12 

100 pts. 
6.5 

62 


The winning cro]) of “Merredin” entered by Mr. S. T. Davis was grown on 


York gum, jam and mallee country which had been cleared eleven years. This 



March, 1930.] 
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land, which is worked on the 3-year rotation (fallow, crop, pasture) was ploughed 
with a disc cultivating plough in June and August to a depth of ‘JVi inches. It 
was then springtyne cultivated during the summer months and again after the 
heavy rains in March, 193S. Seeding was carried out during the middle of May, 
the rates of seed and su]>(*rphos[)}iate being 38 Ib. and 112 lb. per acre, respectively. 

Messrs. Helwig Bros.’ cro]) of “Dundee” Avhich was awarded second place was 
planted on country that had previously carried ^'ork gum and ti-tree. If was 
ploughed in July, 1937, to a dej>tli of 3 inches with a disc implement and reploughed 
in August. Jt was seeded during the middle of May with a combined cultivator- 
drill. Seed was sowm at the rate of 48 lb. per acre and superphosphate at 90 lbs. 
per acre. 

HOVAL AOKin I/n'KAL SOCIKTY. 


Coiiipetltor. 

Arldrch*. 

.soi ie( \ 

A'ai lefy 

A ield, 

1 point 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

f'ree- 

dom 

from 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Fven- 

nesv of 

fotal. 

Moore, Hon 1'. 

(ndarra 

Boyal 

Dundee 

per biihh 

.''»(> J)ts 

V\ eeds 

K) pts 

DWea^e 

ID pts 

0 

\dmlx- ( 
ture. 
i:> pts 

13 

iJrowth 

1 .j pt^ 

13 

100 pta, 
73 

Butcher, () .I. 

eitharn 

<io 

(rllK tul» 

2« 

s 

1) 

12 

14 

00 

Bradford, B. 

Dainhoiiim 

do 

Bent iihbiii 

2« 

s 

s 

12 

11 

08 

Bavis, s. T ... 

Bow^ada 

l^eicninM 

Meircdin 

2:i 

s 

7 

14 

13 

dh 

Bro will Ilf?, I. 

J*il hura 

Bo\al 

BeiK'iibhin 

23 

s 

D 

1 i 

11 

64 

W, G 

Sutclitfe, ,1. A 

G. 

HeiwiK Bros 

Dantitoiin^j 

• to 

(•luclnb 

21 

7 

.S 

n 

14 

63 

J*erenjon 

IN‘I<-tl|ON 

Dundee 

21 

K 

D 

12 

12 

62 

Harriimtou, S. 

C. 

JtainboriiiK 

Koval 

Glut iiib 

Jd 

H 

u 

13 

12 

61 

' Tin* Hon 

. T. ]\loore’ 

s Winning 

crop of “Dundee' 

Avas 

groAvii 

on land 

which had 


previously carried York gum and jam timber. It had been i)loughed in August, 

1937, witli a dis<' (cultivating plough to a depth of three iiich(‘S, springtyne culti- 
vat(‘(l ill JaiiuarN, 1938, alter a heavy thunderstorm, and seceded during the second 
week of May by m(*ans of a eombinc'd eultivalor-drill. S(‘ed and superphosphate 
was applied nt 45 lb. and 95 lb. ]>er acre ri'spectively. The crop made too rapid 
early growth and in conseipicnce, was lightly fed off. 

Mr. O. J. Bntchi'r’s crop of “(llueliib’’ was grown on land tliat had previously 
been timbered with salmon gum, morrel and gimlet. The land, which has been 
cleaned for IS years, was cultivated in late July, 1937, Avith a rigid tyne cultivator 
to a depth of appro.ximately three inches, and springtyne cultivated prior to seed¬ 
ing Avhicdi was carried out during the middle of May. The mtes of seed and 
superphosjihate were 36 lb. and 112 lb. per aere resiiectively. 

The crop of “Bencubbin’’ (mtered by Mr. R. Bradford, which was awarded 
third place, was on country which had iircvionsly been timbered with gimlet and 
been farmed for the 17 y(*ars under a crop and fallow rotation. The land 
was ploughed in early June, 1937, with a disc cultivating plough to a depth of four 
inches, and springtyne (Uiltivated at the end of August, 1937, and again in April, 

1938. It was seeded during the middle of May by means of a eomliiiK'd eultivator- 
drill with 45 lb. of se(‘d and Avilh an application of 90 lb. of superphosphate per 
acre. 

ZONE 3. 

Judge: N. Daveniiort, B.Sc. (Agric.), Agricultural Adviser. 

Competitors: DoAATrin, 2; Wyalkatchem, 4; Ballidu, 6; Royal, 2. Total, 14. 

The rainfall na'orded at Ventres concerned in this Zone was as hereunder:— 

Total 







( - 

— 

- Gro\^inp Fi 

r rlod - 

-- 




for 

— 

Jan. 

Feh. 

Mar, 

A|d 

May. 

June. 

Julv. 

Aup. 

Se]»t. 

()»t 

Total. 


Dee 

A'oar. 

Dowerin 

6 

1 

3*20 

lOS 

71 

104 

234 

01 

70 

2,5 

604 

60 

3 

1,201 

Wyalkatchem 


1 

116 

107 

30 

160 

230 

8.5 

74 

22 

610 

57 

.5 

050 

Ballidu . 

04 

0 

170 

134 

38 

12.5 

261 

118 

68 

23 

033 

80 

20 

1,110 

Wonitan Hillfi 

5 

7 

1.51 

145 

76 

237 

214 

88 

124 

14 

753 

86 


1,146 

Minnlvale 

67 


171 

no 

40 

101 

235 

76 

00 

21 

632 

54 


1,043 

Oalingrt 


3 

121 

146 

110 

J84 

314 

130 

102 

37 

886 

82 


1,238 

Ooweowlng 

23 

f) 

no 

10.) 

32 

140 

180 

08 

48 

34 

.532 

58 
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Th(3 awards and particulars of the treatment received by the leading crops 
are as follow:— 

itALMDU AanicnmiRAL socrKrv. 


Conipotltor. 

Addiess. 

Variety 

Yield, 

1 point 
per bush 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

|('i ee- 
dom 
from 

I'A en- 

ness 

of 

Total, 

Ac;klaH(l, ,1. H. 

VVoriKai) Hills 

Bencubbin 

liO pts 

27 

Weeds. 

Id pth 
p 

} )i«eHse. 

10 pth. 

P 

Admix¬ 

ture 

l.'> pts. 
14 

(Irowtlj. 

l.> pts 

IS 

100 fits. 

72 

Minrherton, J., 

Hallidu 

Olueliib 

24 

P 

P 

14 

IS 

OU 

.T nil 

Beilby, A. B. 

do 

do 

24 

H 

!) 

IS 

12 

or> 

Ooodic. H. 

West Hallulii 

Nalmw'ii 

2i) 

P 

P 

14 

IS 

6.') 

Pctchpll, R. 

do. 

(iluelnb 

. 2*1 

S 

P 

14 

10 

t}4 

Tlioiiitts, VV. 

Jiallidu 

do 

21 

s 

P 

14 

11 

(iS 


The competition was won by Mr. .]. II. Ackland whose crop was grown on 
land which had originally carried .salmon gum, gimlet and malice. It was rigid 
tyne cultivated at the end of .June, 2\-3 inches deep, and again in July; 

springtyne cultivated at tlu' end of August, again in March and April after rains. 
It was jilanted with a eomhined eultivator-drill with 50 lb. of seed and 120 Ih. of 
snperphosjihate |>ei* a( n* during the se^'ond week in May. and harrowu*d after 
jdanting. 

Mr. ,J. Mincherton’s erop was grown on land wdiich until six yt^ars ago had 
carried jam, morrel and York gum tniiJier. It was ploughed with a dise-eulli\ating 
plough three inches deep during August; springtyne ciiltiNnted during April and 
.seeded wdlh a combined cultivator-drill during the s(‘cond w’ce,k in May, using 
50 lb of ^ced and 90 lii. of super])hosphatc jier acre. 

The entry of Mr. A. If. Ih'ilhy was grown on salmon gum and gimlet country. 
It was ploughed at the end of June, 19.37, with a <lisc cultivating plough three to 
four inches deep. No further w’orking was givcui until it was cultivated with a 
rigid-tyne implement prior to planting with a combined cultivator-drill during 
the S('cond wTok in May, using 15 lb. of seed and 112 lb. of su)>erph()sphate ]>er 
acre. 

ALKATrifRM AOKK’i;l/fC KAL .SOl’lKTY. 


(Jompetitor. 

Address. 

A ariety 

\ leld. 

1 ]a)ini 
l»er bimli. 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Hlseasc 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Admix- 

t>ire. 

1C\ en- 
ness 
of 

(irowth. 

Total. 

ShKMim. H. H 

. Wyalkatcheiii 

llennibbin 

.■»0 pts. 
2(1 

10 pts 

P 

10 pts 
!) 

I.') ]>ts 
14 

15 ]>t.s. 
13 

100 pts 
71 

MeKny, M 

Benjalierriii" 

do. 

2.’» 

p 

P 

14 

IS 

70 

,ToneH, W. W. 

Cowrowmp: 

do 

24 

H 

P 

14 

IS 

«« 

Lawrence, A. K. 

. Beiijaberrinji 

Diitulee 

21 

P 

0 

14 

14 

07 


Mr. H. H. Slocum’s crop which won the comiietition w^as grown on light scrub 
country. It was worked wdth a rigid-tyne cultivator in June, 19.37; with a spring¬ 
tyne cultivator in Se])ti‘mber and again in March after rain. It was planted with 
a combined cultivator-drill in mid-May, using 50 lb. of seed and 100 lb. of supor- 
•phosphate per acre. 

A crop of ^'Bencubbiu'' entered by Mr. McKay gained second place. It wa.s 
grown on mixed country, viz., York gum, salmon gum, mallee and tamma. The land 
was ploughed with a disc cultivating plough during August; springtyne cultivated 
during October, after rain in March and was then planted with a combined 
cultivator-drill about 1st May, using 45 lb. of .seed and 120 lb. of superphosphate 
per acre. 
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Mr. W. W. Jones' crop was ^rown on salmon gnm and inallee country. The 
land was broken uj) with a ri^rid tyne cultivator in June, 1937. It was cross- 
cultivated with a springtync implement during August; rigid-tyne cultivated in 
jVfarch after rain, and then planted with a combined cultivator-drill during the 
first week of May, using 50 lb. of seed and 90 lb. of superphosphate per acre. 


nOWKUTN AORK t’l.TURAl. SOCIKTY. 





Yield, 

Free¬ 

Free¬ 

Free¬ 

Fven- 





1 point 

dom 

dom 

dom 

iiess 


Com pet It,or. 

AddresM. 

Viirletv. 

per hiiNh. 

from 

from 

from 

of 

'^ot^d. 



Weeds. 

I)|se«se. 

Admix¬ 

Orovitli. 








ture 



W llinot, H L 



.'»() pts. 

10 pts 

10 pK 

l'> pts 

ir> pts 

100 Ids. 

Oowerin 

P(‘ri(Mtld»in 

2H 

0 

» 

13 

14 

73 

Tfioinas. T 

do 

do 

24 

H 

1) 

13 

12 



Mr. H. L, VVilinol’s crop, winch also gained second place in the Zone com¬ 
petition, was grown on tainma scrub plain which had been cleared for a number 
of years. It was ploughed with a disc-cultivating plough in early July, 1937, 
cultivated with a si^ringtym* imj>lement early in September, again after March 
rains and them planted with a combiiu‘d cultivator-drill with rigid-tynes during 
the second w(‘ek of May, using 4”) lb. of seed and 112 lb. of superf>hosphat(* per 
acre. The crop was harrow(‘d a I tem drilling to kill wee'ds. 

The entry of Mr. T. Tlmnias was giown on York gum and jam country. It 
was ploughed with a dise-<‘ultivating phmuh earl\ in duly, 1937, plouglied back 
with the same implcMuent m Ainil and planted in mid-May with a combincHl 
cultivator-drill, using 47) lb. of seed ami 99 lb. of sup(*rphos]>hate pen* acre. 

M. \oKi(u i;rniAK soi ikty. 

Krec- Kro('- 

V u*UI, (Inin (Inin dnin K\en- 


( oiiipetitoi 

Addn'"- 

''(W |(>t\ 

^^lrlet^. 

I point 

fiom 

from 

fiom 

ness oi' 

Total 




per hiisli 

Weeds 

Disease 

4dmix- 

tlllC 
l.'i pts 

(Irouth 






.50 pts 

10 pts 

10 pts 

I ■) pts 

100 its 

Fdmonds U .1 

Calcjirru 

l{o\al 

Heneiihhin 

.‘IS 

0 

\) 

11 

11 

S4 

Wilmot, H. L. 

l)o>\erin 

hoveiiti 

do. 

2S 

h 


1 1 

14 

73 

AdJaiid .1 If. 

W OlltfJUl Jlllls 

Hallidu 

do 

27 

*> 

') 

11 

13 

72 

Slocum. If. H. 

Wyaikutcheni 

W'julkatc hem 

do 

20 

») 

<) 

14 

13 

71 

McKa>. M. . 

Heniabernri'-; 

\Vvalkat( hem 

do. 

2", 

\) 

•I 

14 

13 

71) 

Alincheitoii. .J., 

Hallidii 

Hallidu 

(•hicliih 

24 

S) 

i) 

14 

13 

(>() 

Jiin 










'J’homa.-, T 

i>o\u;riii 

howenii 

Heneuhhm 

24 

s 

') 

13 

12 

m 

Ilesfoi'd Bros. 

Mlnnivnle 

Mo>al 

(ilU( lull 

21 

0 

\) 

13 

12 

04 


Tlie crop of “Hencubbin’* entered by Mr. B. J. Edmonds, which won the Zone 
Uhampionsliip, Avas grown on ohi land whieli originally earned York gum and 
manna gum. Tt was ploughed wuth a mouldboard ])lough during .\iigust, 1937, 
and cultivated with a spriiigtyne implement in the spring, it was seeded with a 
combined cultivator-drill on the 1st of May, using GO lb. of seed and 95 lb. of 
superphosphate per aci'e. 


ZONE 4. 

Judge'. W. M Nunn, B.Sc. (Agric.), Agricultural Adviser. 

Competitor!^: Nungarin, 3; Mt. Marshall, 2. Total, 5. 

The rainfall for the year at Nungarin and Beiiruhbin was as fo9ows:— 

'J'oUil 

, ---OrouinK Period-- for 


_ 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apl, 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aur. 

8ppt 

t)et. Total. 

JiiOV 

Dee. 

Year. 

Niinaarln 

... 45 

23 

«3 

108 

41 

123 

222 

1.33 

54 

33 006 

07 

37 

044 

Hencubbln 

.... 34 

25 

05 

04 

112 

103 

171 

32 

30 

51 505 

58 

1 

7H2 
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The awards, and details of treatment received by the leading crops are set out 
hereunder:— 


NUNGARIN AND 

EASTERN 

DISTRICTS 

AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 


Competitor. 

Address. 

Variety. 

Yield, 

1 point 
per bush. 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Disease. 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Admix¬ 

ture. 

Sven- 

neM 

of 

Growth. 

Total. 

Watson Bros. 

Nungariu 

Bencubbfn 

60 ptb. 
18 

10 pts. 

8 

10 pts. 

9 

16 pts. 
14 

16 pts. 
14 

100 pts 
68 

Greagh Bros., Ltd. 

do. 

Noongaar 

14 

8 

0 

14 

13 

68 

JoUy, H. P. 

do. 

Bencubbin 

13 

9 

9 

14 

10 

56 


Watson Bros/ winning crop of ‘^Bencubbin^^ was grown on salmon gum coun¬ 
try which had been ploughed in July, 1937, to a depth of 3 inches with a disc 
plough. It was springtyne cultivated in October, again in March, 193H, after 
heavy rain and then seeded during the last week in April; the rates of seed and 
superphosphate being 45 lb. and 90 lb. per acre, respectively. 

The crop of ^^Noongaar” entered by Creagh Bros., Ltd., was grown on salmon, 
gimlet and mallee country which had been ploughed in July, 1937, with a disc 
plough, springtyne cultivated in August, 1937, and scarified after rain in March 
and May, 1938. Seeding took place during the second week in Jiuie, seed and 
superphosphate being applied at the rates of 45 lb. and 112 lb. per acre, respec¬ 
tively. 

MT. MAltSHALL AOEIOULTURAL SO(IKTV 


Competitor. 

Address. 

Variety. 

Yield, 

1 point 
per bush. 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Disease. 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Admix¬ 

ture. 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Growth. 

Total. 

Gilham, F. 

Bencubbin 

Bencubbin . 

60 ^)t». 

10 ^ts. 

10 pts 

9 

1.5 pts. 
12 

16^ts. 

lOO^ts. 

Hopwood, B. W. 
n 

do. 

do. 

11 

9 

9 

14 

11 

54 


The winning crop of ‘‘Beneubbin^^ entered by Mr. F. Gilham was on land which 
had originally been timbered with salmon gum. It was cultivated in June, 1937, 
with a rigid-tyno cultivator to a depth of 3 inches, and again during August, 1937. 
During mid-April seed and superphosphate were applied at the rales of 40 lb. and 
90 Ib., respectively, by means of a combined cultivator-drill. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


Comi>etltor. 

Address. 

Society. 

Variety. 

Yield, 

1 point 
per biisii. 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Weeds. 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Disease. 

Free¬ 

dom 

front 

Admix¬ 

ture. 

Even¬ 
ness of Total. 
Growth. 

Watson Bros... 

Nungarin 

. Nungarin .... 

Bencubbin 

60 pts. 
18 

10 pts. 

8 

10 pts. 

9 

16 pte. 

16 

Creagh Bros., 
Ltd. 

do. 

do. 

Noongaar 

14 

8 

9 

14 

13 

58 

Gilham, F. .. 

Bencubbin .. 

Mt. Marhsall 

Bencubbin 

10 

7 

9 

12 

12 

66 

Hopwood, B. 
W. 0. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

11 

9 

9 

14 

11 

64 


ZONE No. 5. 

Judge: W. M. Nunn, B.Sc. (Agric.), Agricultural Adviser. 
Competitors: Bruce Rock, 3; Royal, 1. Total, 4.. 

The rainfall recorded at the centres concerned was as follows:— 

, --Growing Period.-- 

Jan. 'Feb. Mar. Apl. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Total. Nov 

70 9 129 82 84 169 292 90 81 74 790 32 

41 1 114 68 69 172 282 74 57 118 767 29 


Total 

for 

. Pee. Tear. 
2 1,064 
10 1,016 


Bmee Rocl( 
K^dtebenhi 
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The Judge awards, together with the details of the treatments received, are 
set out in the following table;— 


BBTJCB BOCK AGRICULTUBAL SOCIETY. 


Competitor. 

Address. 

Variety. 

Yield, 

1 point 
per bush. 

Free¬ 

dom 

fh>m 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Free¬ 

dom 

Orom 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Total. 

Bills, E. G. & 

Bmcc Bock 

Gluclub 

SO^gts. 

Weeds. 

10 pts. 

0 

Disease. 

10 pts. 

8 

Admix¬ 

ture. 

16 pts. 
U 

Growth. 

16 pts. 
18 

100 pts. 
69 

M. P. 

WUklns, H. W, .. 

do. 

Bracubbln 

21 

0 

8 

14 

12 

64 

Pimlott. S H. ... 

Kwolyin 

do. 

.... 21 

8 

9 

18 

11 

62 


Messrs. E. G. and M. P. Ellis’ winning cro|fH)f ^'Gluclub” was on salmon gum, 
gimlet and jam country which had been ploughed early in July with a disc plough 
to an approximate depth of 4 inches. It was harrowed in August, 1937, springtyne 
cultivated in September, 1937, and April, 1938, and seeded during the first week 
of May, when 50 lb. seed and 90 lb. superphosphate per acre were applied. 

The second award was given to a crop of ^^Bencubbiii” entered by Mr. H. W. 
Wilkins and grown on salmon gum, gimlet and York gum country. The land was 
ploughed in July, 1937, with a disc plough and rigid-tyne cultivated in August, 
September, and April, 1938, just prior to seeding. Seed and superphosphate were 
applied at the rates of 50 lb. and 84 lb. per acre, respectively. 


BOYAl. AGBICULTUBAL SOCIETY 








Free¬ 

Free¬ 

Free¬ 








Yield, 

dom 

dom 

dom 

Even¬ 


Competitor. 

Address. 

Society. 

Variety. 

1 point 

from 

ftom 

from 

ness of 

Total. 



per bush. Weeds. 

Disease. 

Admix¬ 

Growth. 










ture. 








50 pts. 

10 pts. 

10 pts. 

16 pts. 

15 pts. 100 pts. 

ElHs, E. G. & 

Bruce 

Bock 

Bruce Bock 

Gluclub .. 

. 26 

9 

8 

14 

13 

69 

M. P. 











Diver, L. C. . . 

Kellerberrin 

Royal 

Bencubbln 

22 

8 

9 

14 

13 

66 

Wilkins, H. W, 

Bruce 

Bock 

Bruce Bock 

do. 

21 

9 

8 

14 

12 

64 


Mr. L. C. Diver’s crop of ^‘Bencubbin’’ was on salmon gum and gimlet country 
which had been cultivated in June, 1937, with a springtyne implement. It was 
rigid-tyne cultivated in July, and cultivated with a springtyne cultivator in August 
and prior to seeding in May. Bates of seed and superphosphate were 60 lb. and 
80 lb. per acre, respectively. 

ZONE 7. 


Judge: A. S. Wild, B.Sc. (Agric.), Agricultural Adviser. 

Competitors : Kulin, 13; Kuk<‘rin, 11; Karlgarin, 9 j Lake Grace, 10. Total, 43. 
The rainfall recorded during the year at stations in this zone was as follows:— 

Total 

r- -— -Growing Period.-^ for 


— 

Jan. 

Keb. 

Mar. 

Apl. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Total. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

Karlgarin 

96 

ir> 

140 

19 

99 

200 

207 

89 

104 

90 

789 

53 

6 

1,117 

Eondlnin 

97 

39 

183 

28 

102 

340 

243 

115 

79 

28 

707 

44 

6 

1,104 

Kulin 

40 

13 

251 

2-1 

112 

166 

311 

135 

138 

73 

935 

52 

84 

1,840 

Lake Grace 

71 


270 

30 

68 

156 

219 

128 

118 

92 

780 

61 

28 

1,280 

Kukerin ... 

388 


158 

42 

95 

169 

220 

170 

143 

92 

880 

48 

16 

1,341 


The awards made are set out below:— 


Competitor. 


Finemore, A. , . 
BIcbter Broe. . . 
OcmlioSi B. W— 

MarfthitUj. a. J. 

BlffUa, B. J. 

Onevee,. H. F. 

Bichter, B. G. 

Medealf, C. W. 

^ames, B. W. 


KABLOARIN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 




Yield, 

Free¬ 

Free 

Free¬ 

Even¬ 




1 point 

dom 

dom 

dom 

ness 


Address. 

Variety 

per bush. 

nom 

from 

from 

of 

Total. 




Weeds. 

Disease. 

Admix¬ 

Growth. 







ture. 





50 pts. 

30 pts. 

10 pts. 

15 pts. 

16 pts. 

loop! 

Karlgarin . . 

BenciibbJn 

81 

9 

9 

12 

13 

74 

do. . . 

.do. 

28 

9 

9 

13 

13 

72 

8th. Karlgarin 

do 

27 

9 

8 

18 

18 

70 

Hyden 

do. 

24 

9 

0 

14 

18 

69 

Karlgarin 

do. 

24 

8 

9 

14 

13 

68 

Hyden 

do. 

24 

0 

8 

12 

13 

66 

Karlgarin ... 

‘Gluyas Early 

... 28 

9 

7 

14 

18 

66 

do. 

Bencubbln 

23 

8 

9 

12 

18 

66 

do. 

• do. 

... 17 

* 

9 

14 

12 

59 
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Tbe winning crop of ‘^Bencubbin” of Mr. A. Finemore was grown on salmon 
gum, mallee and gimlet country which had been cropped for many years and which 
was rigid-tyne cultivated 3-4 inches deep in early August. It was cultivated with 
the same implement 3 inches deep in September, and again early in March, and 
planted with a combined cultivator-drill the second week in May. Fifty pound of 
seed and 125 lb. superphosphate were applied per acre. 

Messrs. Richter Bros.* crop of “Bencubbin** was grown on a similar type of 
land which had been mouldboard ploughed 3 inches deep in July. The ploughed 
land was rigid-tyne cultivated in late August and early March and the crop was 
planted the second week in May with a combined cultivator-drill. The respective 
rates of application of seed and superphosphate were 50 lb. and 110 lb. per acre. 

Mr. E. W. Cowling*s entry was also of the variety ‘‘Bencubbin.** The hind on 
which the crop was planted was salmon gum and jam country which had been 
ploughed 3 inches deep with a disc implement the previous July, and which received 
a springtyne cultivation just prior to seeding, which took i^aee in mid-May. 
Seed and superphosphate were applied at the respective rates of 50 and 90 lb. 
per acre. 

KUUN AURKnij/rrK4r. soriKTv. 



Address. 

Variety. 

Yield. 

1 point 
per luish 

Free¬ 

dom 

fVom 

Woefi-. 

Freo- 

doiu 

iroiu 

DiHoaso 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Admiv- 

tiiro. 

Even¬ 

ness 

of 

Orowtli. 

Total, 

Evans H K. 

Kulln Ro'k 

Honotibbin 

■»0 pts 

:i'» 

10 Ids 

0 

10 pis. 

M 

I.") pts. 
14 

],■> pt*.. 
14 

100 pts. 
80 

Clayton, li , A' 
Hrms 

Jltarniuff 

do 


0 

0 

14 

14 

77 

Parker, (’. W. 

.lilakin 

do. 


0 

H 

14 

14 

76 

Wllaon, ,1. (\ 

Kulin 

do. 

M 

u 

8 

1.1 

U1 

7.") 

Freeliairn. F. S 

KuUn Rook 

do. 


0 

8 

i:j 

14 

73 

liyan, M. 

Eulin 

Oluoiuit 

2H 

0 


• \ii 

13 

72 

Iloberts *1. F. 

Kulin Rook 

Renoubldn 

2S 

s 

0 

12 

13 

71 

Smith A aiHC- 
horrniffh 

Jifarnlnu 

Oluyan Early 

2."» 

u 


14 

14 

71 

Kowey, P. .1. 

Kulin 

Foni 

2r. 

<» 

s 

12 

14 

70 

HeikJe, P. 

Kulin Rdok 

Sword 

2.S 

0 

8 

t i 

12 

68 

Parker, J. W 

Kulin 

(iluolii’t 

2; 

i 

8 

12 

13 

68 

Cray, J. H 

Jtlakin 

do. 

22 


8 

12 

13 

66 

Stubbs, W. 

Koiidinin 

Heu(‘ul>b!n 

2+ 


{) 

12 

13 

6 5 


This competition was won by an entry of the variety ‘‘Bencnbbin’* submitted 
by Mr. H. R. Evans. The land was salmon gum, gimlet and York gum country 
which had been ploughed 3^/^ inches deep with a mouldboard plough in early June, 
cultivated with a rigid-tyne cultivator in early September and disc cultivated 
2 inches deep prior to seeaing. The crop was sown the first week in May with a 
disc drill with light harrows attached, 65 Jb. of seed and 90 lb. of superphosphate 
being applied per acre. The crop was heavily fed off by sheep until late July. 

Messrs. R. Clayton & Sons* crop of ‘^Beiicubbiii’* was grown on York gum and 
jam country, which was ploughed 2 y 2 inches deep with a mouldboard plough in 
July. It was rigid-tyne cultivated in early August, springtyne cultivated in Sep¬ 
tember, and again in April, and the crop was planted with a combined cultivator- 
drill in mid-May. Forty-two pound of seed and 90 lb. of sut>erphosphate were 
applied per acre. 

Mr. C. W. Paiker*s crop of '^Bencubbin” was grown on jam, York gum, salmon 
gubd and morrel country which had been ploughed with a disc implement 3 ittches 
Jeep in July. This was rigid-tyne cultivated in October, springtyne cultivated in 
March stud the crop was planted the first week in May with a combined cultivator- 
drill, 50 lb. of seed and 94 lb. of superphosphate being used per acre. 
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LAKE (UlAOE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Competitor. 


OaranI, T 
Coad, H. J. 
Ctirwoml, W. 
Knt?lUh, 1. P. . 
Kean Bros. 
Bishoi), 8. J. 

Fry, K. H. 
(Hirwofxl, 1). J. V. 
Kov, \V. 

Hadden, K. T. 


Addrews. 

Variety. 

Yield, 

1 point 
per biieh. 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Kven- 

neaa 

of 

Total, 

PJnKarlnK 

Beiicubbln 

50 

Weeds. 

10 j)ts. 

0 

DiaeaKe. 

10 ptK. 

8 

Admix¬ 

ture. 

15 ptK. 
13 

Growth. 

15 ptH. 
14 

100^' 

],«Ake Brace 

Bluclub 

2S 

s 

H 

13 

13 

70 

Lake Biddy 

Lake ilrace 

Bi'iicubbln 

27 

s 

0 

11 

14 

«9 

Bluchib 

24 

0 

s 

J1 

14 

m 

FinpariiiR 

Benciibbln 

2.'> 

0 

q 

12 

13 

68 

Lake Bra(‘e 

do. 

24 

0 

0 

12 

13 

67 

Nth. Lake Brace 

Bluchib 

2.'J 

0 

s 

13 

14 

67 

I.ake Biddy 

do. 

2:> 

.s 

s 

13 

12 

66 

Lake Brace 

Benciilddii 

2*1 

H 

s 

12 

14 

65 

lMn«anny 

(iluchib 

21 

H 

s 

12 

13 

64 


Th(» winning iTop ot' Mr. T. Gararcl, was of the variety ^‘Beiieubbin” grown 
on salmon gum and inallee country which had been })loughed 4 inches deep with a 
disc plough in July. It was springtyne cultivated in September, again in April 
and planted with a combined cultivator drill during the second week in May. Sixty 
pounds of seed and 90 lb. of superj)hosphate ))er acre were used. 


Mr. H. d. Coad’s crop of ^‘(iluclub’^ was planted on salmon gum, gimlet and 
morrel country which had becm ploughed d inches deep with a disc plough in 
July, rigid-tyne cultivated in September and again in March. It was planted 
during the third W(‘ek in Ajiril with a combined cultivator-drill, and 45 lb. of seed 
and 120 lb. of superf)hos[)hate were used ])er acre. 


Mr. W. (hirM'ood’.s crop of ^‘Bencubbin” was grown on salmon gum, morrel^ 
gimlet and borce country. This was disc ploughed 8 iiiehes deep in July. Half 
the area was sjiringtyne eiiUivat's! and the remainder di.se-cultivated 2 inches deep 
in August. It was rigid-tyne and also springtyne cultivated just prior to seeding, 
which took jdace during the first week in May. The rates of seed and suporphos- 
l)hate Avere 50 lb. and 90 lb. respectively per acre. 


KCKKIUX AOlUCCI/rCRAT, SOCIKTV 


Compctlfoi. 

Ad<liew''. 

A aricl>. 

Yield, 

1 point 
per 

Free¬ 

dom 

flOlJl 

Fi eo- 
(lorn 
front 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

IC\ cii- 
nes8 
of 

Total* 

Bciiuetl, K. B 

l)uinblcvmi!.t 

Bhu'lub 

r»o pts 
38 

WeedH 

10 pts 

.s 

DlMcase. 

10 J)ts. 

8 

Admix¬ 

ture. 

1.5 pts. 
13 

Browth. 

15 pt<;. 

• 14 

100 pt*' 
81 

Jbiiir, Kon 

Wcriluf) 

licncubliiu 

30 

0 

<1 

13 

14 

75 

LiUjIlsh, A. H. 

Kukerin 

do 

30 

0 

0 

13 

13 

74 

'faylor, A J 

DumbleyunK 

rjlu\a'< Marly 

28 

q 

0 

13 

H 

73 

Bairstow, F. 

Monhdnnlmi . 

(tluchib 

27 

0 

0 

14 

13 

72 

Faulkner, AV. J. 

North Kukerin 

Bencubbin 

30 

0 

7 

13 

13 

72 

Joyce, F. 

do. 

do. 

27 

0 

8 

13 

14 

71 

Kniodiah, J C 

iNfeiiliip 

do. 

26 

s 

8 

14 

13 

60 

Kellow, J. 

North Kukerin 

Dundee 

21 

0 

7 

14 

11 

65 

Neiike, C. K. 

Kukerin 

Mencdin 

20 

il 

8 

14 

14 

65 

Bard, ArVm, 

Mcrilu]) 

Bencubbin 

23 

8 

7 

13 

13 

64 


Mr R. G. Bennett won this coinpletition Avith a crop of “Gluclub” planted on 
morrel country. This was ploughed with a mouldboard plough to a depth of 3 
inches in August, springtyne cultivated in September and again in March. It 
was planted in mid-May with a combined cultivator-drill, 60 lb. of seed and 112 
lb. of superphosphate being used per acre. 

A crop of ‘‘Bencubbin” entered by Mr. R. Bahr gained second place. This 
was grown on York gum and morrel country which was ploughed with a mouldboard 
plough 3-4 inches deep in August. In September it was rigid-tyne cultivated, and 
springtyne cultivated prior to seeding which was carried out during the fourth 
week in May, using a combined cultivator-drill, 45 lb. of seed and 40 lb. of super¬ 
phosphate being applied per acre. 

Mr, A. R. English’s crop of ‘‘Beucubbin’’ was groAvn on York gum and mailee 
country which was rigid-tyne cultivated 3-4 inches deep late in June. It was culti- 
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vated 3-4 inches deep late in June. It was cultivated with the sajne implement in 
September and March and planted with a combined cultivator-drill in mid-May. 
Forty-eight pounds of seed and 90 lb. of superphosphate were used per acre. 


BOYAL AGBICULTURAL SOCIETY. 







Free¬ 

Free¬ 

Free¬ 







Yield, 

dom 

dom 

dom 

Even¬ 


Competitor. 

Address. 

Society. 

Variety. 

1 point 

from 

from 

ftom 

ness of 

Total. 



per bush. 

Weeds. 

Disease. 

Admix¬ 

Growth. 








ture. 







50 pts. 

10 pts. 

10 pts. 

15 pts. 

15 pts. 100 Ptg 

Bennett, R. G. 

Dumbleyung 

ICukerin . . 

Gluclub . 

38 

8 

8 

18 

14 

81 

Evans, H. R. 

Kulln Rock 

KuUu 

Bencubbin 

35 

9 

8 

14 

14 

80 

Ola^n, R., &, 
Sons 

Jitarning 

do. 

do. 

•31 

9 

9 

14 

14 

77 

Bahr, Ron. . . 

Merllup 

Kukerin 

do. 

30 

9 

9 

18 

14 

76 

Finemore, A. 

Karlgarin 

Karlgarin . . 

do. 

31 

9 

9 

12 

18 

74 

Richter Bros... 

do. 

do 

do 

28 

9 

9 

13 

18 * 

72 

Garard, T. 

Goad, H. J. .. 

Plngaring 

Lake Grace . 

do. 

27 

9 

8 

13 

14 

71 

Lake Grace 

Lake Grace .. 

Gluclub 

28 

8 

8 

13 

13 

70 


ZONE 8. 

Judge: G. L. Throssell, Dipl. Agrie., Agi*icultural Adviser. 

Competitors: Quairading, 4; Wickepin, 11; Gnowangerup, 10; Royal, 6. 
Total, 3L 

The rainfall for the y(‘ar at centres concerned in Zone B is set out below. 

Total 

r- -Qrowinff Period.-* for 


— 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apl. 

May. 

June. 

Julv. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Total. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

New Norcla 

4 

2 

183 

182 

105 

274 

326 

196 

143 

68 

1,111 

71 

5 

1,558 

Muresk 

16 

11 

144 

106 

104 

188 

439 

133 

101 

34 

955 

50 

55 

1,845 

York 

24 

12 

226 

05 

162 

217 

416 

159 

145 

62 

1,151 

60 

3 

1,671 

Qualrading 

112 

23 

308 

40 

104 

178 

376 

110 

90 

64 

925 

30 

18 

1,469 

Wlckepln 

11 


202 

58 

128 

161 

876 

140 

137 

61 

992 

63 

18 

1,344 

Neman’s Loke 

9 

1 

173 

57 

102 

161 

382 

226 

181 

80 

1,222 

48 

16 

1,526 

Broomehill 

9 

3 

151 

46 

126 

180 

290 

153 

161 

64 

974 

29 

* 26 

1,287 

Gnowangerup 

13 


120 

35 

106 

178 

238 

144 

165 

80 

919 

9 

19 

1,124 

Borden 

58 


111 

46 

09 

154 

1.37 

182 

78 

48 

•698 

6 

14 

933 


The awards are set out below:— 

QUAIRAOTNO AGRICtILTTTRAL SO(;lETY. 

Yield, Free- Free- Free- Even- 

1 point dom dom dom ness 

Competitor. Address. Variety. perbusli. from from from of Total. 

Weeds. Disease. Admix- Growth, 

tore. 

50 pts. 10 pts. 10 pts. 16 pts. 16 pts, 100 pts. 
Hull, W. . . Quairading Bencubbin 29 s 9 18 13 72 

Powell, G. J. do. Ranee 26 9 9 14 18 71 

Foorrest, A. do. Gluclub 27 9 9 12 18 70 

Campbell, L. T... Sth. Caroling Sword .25 8 9 13 12 67 

The winning crop entered by Mr. W. Hull was a crop of ‘‘Bencubbin^' grown 
on land which originally carried mallee and scrub aud which had been cropped 
three times previously. It was disc ploughed to three inches deep in September 
and scrub raked and harrowed in October and sown w'ith a sunder-seeder on 28th 
April, 48 lbs. seed and 130 lbs. superphosphate being applied. 

The entry of Mr. G. J. Powell, which gained second place, was of the variety 
^^Banee.’’ The original timber was jam. The land was cultivated with a rigid- 
tyne cultivator in July and August to a depth of 3 inches, again in September 
witji the same implement, and springtyne cultivated in March. The crop was sown 
in the middle of May, seed and superphosphate being applied at the rate of 45 lbs. 
and 112 lbs. respectively. 

Mr. A. Forrest^s crop of ''Gluclub” was on jam and York gum country which 
was disc ploughed 4 inches deep at the end of June and springtyne cultivated in 
fS^tember attd April. It was seeded during the third w^eek in May, seed and super- 
l^osphate being sown at the rate of 48 lbs. and 122 lbs. respectively. 
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WICKEPIN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Competitor. 



Yield, 

1 point 

Free¬ 

dom 

Free¬ 

dom 

Free¬ 

dom 

Even¬ 

ness 


Address. 

Variety. 

per bush. 

60 pts. 

from 

Weeds. 

10 ^ts 

from 

Disease. 

10 pts. 

from 

Admix¬ 

ture. 

16 pts. 

of 

Growth. 

15 pts. 

Total. 

100 pts. 

Fleay, E. H, & 
Sod 

Wickepin 

Bencubbiii 

29 

8 

14 

13 

78 

Doncan. E. E. .. 

do. 

do. 

29 

8 

8 

14 

13 

72 

MoDotigall, E. . 

do. 

do. 

28 

8 

9 

14 

12 

71 

Dalton, L. C. 

do. 

do. 

28 

8 

8 

14 

13 

71 

Fleay Bros. 

do. 

Totadgin 

27 

9 

9 

13 

13 

71 

McDotigall, K. . . 

Tinkurrin 

Waratah 

28 

8 

8 

14 

12 

70 

Hosken Bros. 

Wickepin . . 

Bencubbin 

.. 26 

9 

8 

14 

13 

70 

McDougall, C. ... 

Tinkurrin 

Sword ,. 

26 

9 

8 

1.3 

13 

69 

McDonald, W. G. 

Neman’s Lake 

do 

24 

9 

9 

13 

14 

69 

McDottgall, M. . 

Tinkurrin 

Dundee 

23 

8 

8 

13 

12 

64 

Cockram & Bal¬ 
lard 

do. 

Merredin 

23 

7 

8 

13 

13 

64 


Messrs. E. li. Fl(‘ay & Son won this competition with a crop of “B(‘ncubbm’’ 
grown on country which originally carried York gum, morrel and jam and which 
had been cropped lour times previously. The land was ploughed three inches deep 
with a disc-cultivating plough in July and springtyne cultivated in March. Tt 
was planted during the middle of ay and 50 lbs. of seed and 70 lbs. of super¬ 
phosphate W'ere applied per acre. 

Mr. E. E. Doncan’s entry which gained second j)lace was also tin* “Bencubbin*’ 
variety. The land, which was jam and York gum country, had been croi)})ed three 
tilings and was plougln*d witli a mould-board plough in August three to four inches 
deep and springtym^ cultivated in September and March. Fifty-two pounds of 
sc(*d and 00 lb. of super])hosphate were applied per acre. 

Mr. K. McDougaH’h crop of “Benculibiii” was growui on ^'ork gum, jam, 
morrel and salmon gum <‘Ounlrv. Tin* land was ploughed with a mouldboard plough 
in August, three inches deep, and springtyne cultivated in ()ctob(*r, the end of 
March and mid-May and was ])lanted the third w’eek in June. Seed and super¬ 
phosphate we’’C applied at tin* rate of 50 lbs. and 90 lbs. per acre respecdively. 


Competitor. 

GNOW ANGER UP 

Address. Variety 

AGRTCTJLTUEAL SOCIETY. 

Yield, Free- Free- 

1 point dom dom 

per buhh. from from 

III 

E\ en- 
ness 
of 

Total. 

Dolley, S. H. G. . 

Jacketup 

Bencubbin 

5(^pts 

Weeds. 

10 pts 

9 

Disease. 

10 pts. 

9 

Admix¬ 

ture. 

16 pts. 
14 

Grow’tli. 

15 pts. 
13 

100 pt8 
80 

Wright, E. H. 

Pallinup . . 

do. 

’ .! ,34 

!) 

8 

14 

13 

78 

Thomson A Hill 

.lacketup 

Rajah 

. 31 

9 

9 

13 

14 

76 

Wellard A Wei- 

Qnowangerup . 

Bencubbin 

.. 31 

9 

9 

14 

12 

75 

lard 

Foriuby, it., A 

do. 

do. 

... 29 

9 

9 

14 

13 

74 

Co. 

Davis, N. P. . 

do. 

Dundee 

27 

9 

0 

18 

13 

71 

Stewart, W. B. . 

Borden . . 

Gallipoli 

... 26 

9 

9 

13 

13 

70 

Cockram, C. E. 

Pallinup 

do. 

27 

8 

9 

13 

12 

69 

McDonald, J. V. 
A A. E. 

House, D. K. ... 

Gnowangerup. 

Uhandi 

25 

9 

9 

13 

1.3 

69 

do. . . 

Gallipoli 

26 

8 

9 

13 

12 

67 


Mr. S. H. G. Dolley’s crop of ‘‘Bencubbin’^ which won the competition was 
grown on York gum, salmon gum and morrel country w^hieh had been jiloughed 
with a mouldboard plough inches deep in July and early August, and cultivated 
with a springtyne cultivator in September, April and early May; the crop was sown 
the third week in May with a combined cultivator-drill, 54 lbs. seed and 135 lbs. 
of superphosphate being used per acre. 

Mr. E. H. Wright’s entry of “Bencupbin’’ was planted on York gum, whitegum 
and manna country wdiich was mould-board ploughed JVa inches dee]) in August 
and springtyne cultivated in October, March and April. It was sown at the end 
of May, 65 lbs. of seed and 90 lbs. superphosphate being applied per acre. 

Messrs. Thomson & Hiirs crop of ^^Rajah” was grown on salmon and mannn 
gum country which was ploughed to a depth of 3', 2 inches with a mould-board 
implement in July and cultivated with a springtyne cultivator in September, 
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March and May. It was planted at the rate of 45 lbs. of secnl and 112 Ihs. of super¬ 
phosphate per acre in mid June. 


ROYAL AGRICULTITRAL SOCTKTy. 


C’omiietitor. 

Addreos. 

Soi'lety. 

Variety. 

Yield. 

1 iioint 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Free¬ 

dom 

ft-oin 

Free¬ 

dom 

from 

Kven- 
neas of 

Total. 

Batchelor, A. J. 

Broomehill 

Boyal 

Bencubbln 

l»er bush. Weeds. 

50 pta. 10 pts. 
37 9 

Disease. 

10 pts. 

9 

Admix¬ 
ture. 
16 pts. 
13 

Growth. 

15 pt-8. lUOpts. 
13 81 

Dolley, 8. H. G 

Jarketiip 

Gnowangeruj) 

do. 

35 

9 

9 

14 

13 

80 

Burges, W. G. 

Wilberforee 

Royal 

Dundee 

3fi 

H 

9 

13 

13 

79 

Wright, E, n. 

Pallinup 

Gnowangerup 

Bencubbln 

34 

9 

8 

14 

13 

78 

Prideaux, S. 

Koinaii^ 

Boyal 

do. 

30 

9 

9 

14 

14 

76 

Boyle, T. W. 

Lake 

York 

do. 

do. 

30 

9 

9 

14 

13 

75 

Taylor. C. 

Broomehill 

do. 

do. 

30 

9 

9 

13 

13 

74 

Fleay, E. H., A 

Wickeidn 

Wirkepin 

do. 

29 

9 

8 

14 

13« 

73 

Son 

Hull, W. 

Qiiairadlng 

Qiiairading 

do 

29 

8 

9 

13 

13 

72 

Doncau, E. E. 

Wirkepin 

Wi< kcpln 

do 

29 

8 

s 

14 

13 

72 

71 

Powell, G. J. 

Qiiairading 

(^uuiradiui! 

Kunee 

26 

9 

9 

U 

13 

Grove, F. P. 

A’ew Morchi 

Boyal 

Beniubbm 

22 

9 

7 

14 

13 

05 


The cro]) which won the Zone Championship was entered by Air. A. J. Batchelor 
of Broomehill and was of the variety “Bencubbin.’^ This had been orown on York 
gum, white gum, morrel and jam country, wlii<di had been cropped once previously. 
It was plough(‘d with a mouldboard plough three inches deep in early Augu»l, 
springtyne culli\ated at the end of September and again prior to seeding, ft was 
planted with a combined cultivator-drill, seed and superphosphate being applied 
at the rates of bO ll)s. and 1)0 lbs. per acre respectively. 


ZONK 0. 

Judlje —A. S. Wild, l5.Sc.(Agric.), Agricultural Adviser. 

The four competitors in this zone all entered through the Phillips Kiver Agri¬ 
cultural Society. 

The rainfall I’eeorded at Havensthorpe and Mt. Short was as follows:— 

Total 

^ --— Growing IVriod.-— —n for 

- .Ijin. I'Vl). Mur. Apl. Mav .lime .Inly. Ang. Sejit. Tolul. .\ov. Dec. Year. 

Raven Thorpe ‘2:ai lit t)3 UK 135 1252 200 133 7« do 802 35 40 1,40H 

Mt. Short 20: 20 00 110 100 210 201 112 01 73 820 .52 43 1,424 

Tile awr'ds are set out in the following table: — 

eniLLIVS HIVKR AGUICl'LTrUAL SOCIETY. 

\ leM, Free- Free- Free- Kveii- 

1 iioinf dom dorn dom ne.% 

Competitor. Addrchh. 5'aricty. per bii.Hb. from from from of Total. 

Weeds. Disease. Admix- Growth. 

ture. 

.50 pts. 10 pts. 10 pt.^. 15 pta. 15 pts. 100 pts. 

Campbell, J. . . Mt. Short nen<-ubbin .24 0 8 14 14 60 

Bebbiugton, F. J. Ravensthorpe 1’otadglri 23 0 0 14 13 68 

S. 

Daw, F. E. . . do. Nabawa 24 0 K 13 12 66 

Chambers Bros. do. Ford 10 0 8 12 .12 67 

Mr. J. Carnpbeirs winning crop of “Bencubbin^’ was grown on jam, salmon 
gum and malice country which had been cropped for many years. It was ploughed 
with a mouldboard ])lough inches deep in June, 1937, springtyne culti- 

vate<l in September and prior to planting. The crop was sown the first week in 
May, 45 lbs. of seed and 85 lbs. of superphosphate being applied. 

Mr. F. J. S. Bebbington's crop of “Totadgin,” which gained second plaee, 
was grown on mallee and salmon gum country which was ploughed 3 inches deep 
late in August with a disc plough and springtyne cultivated shortly after. It 
was planted the fourth week in May, 45 lbs. of seed and 90 lbs. of superphosphate 
being used per acre. 

The crop of ^'Nabawa’' entered by Mr. F. E. Daw, which was placed third, 
was grown on mallee country. This was ploughed in August 21/2 to 3 inches deep 
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with a disc implemont and rij^id-tyne cultivated prior to seeding, which was car¬ 
ried out during the fourth week of May, 45 lbs. and 90 lbs. being the respective 
rates of seed and superphosphate applications. 

ENTRIES. 

Entries totalling 104 were received from 17 District Agricultural Societies. 
The Royal Agricultural Society received 16 entries direct, making the total number 
of competitors 120. 

The following table shows the number and the average yield obtained each 
year since the competition was inaugurated:— 


Year. 

NumV)cr of 
District 
Agricultural 
Societies 
Coin fueling. 

Number 

of 

(kimpetitors. 

Average 
Yield of 
Com|)etitors. 

Bushel 

Average 
Yield for 
State. 

Bushel 

1921. 


15 

25 

10-4 

J922 . 


32 

24 

8-9 

1923. 

12 

82 

29 

11-4 

1924 . 

15 

70 

31 

12-8 

1925 . 

13 

59 

22-5 

9-7 

1926 . 

H 

99 

24-5 

120 

1927 . 

10 

100 

26-9 

121 

I92H. 

13 

114 

22-5 

101 

1929 . 

i 12 

156 

21*7 

110 

1930 . 

I.') 

165 

27-4 

13-3 

1931. 

13 

1 110 

27-4 

131 

1932 . 

1 

168 

29-.3 

123 

19.33.! 

1 

130 

27-2 

11*7 

1934 . 

17 

114 

26-8 

9-S 

1935 .. 

! 16 

97 

24*8 

9*2 

1936 . 

1:2 

80 

21 *0 

8-4 

19,37. 

' 15 

138 

25*7 

11-9 

1938 . 

i 1 

* 

120 

Estimate. 

26*3 

10-6* 


VARIETIES. 

The most outstanding variety this year was the standard midseason maturing 
variety ^‘Bencubbin, ” which comprised 62 of the 120 competing crops. This variety 
also won fourteen of the seventeen district (*ompetitions as well as five of the 
eight ;sonc championships, while two of the three crops which won the special 
prize for the highest calculated bushel yield per acre, viz. 38 bushels, were also 
of the same variety—the other being “Gluclub.” Twenty-one entries were of the 
variety ‘‘Gluelub” Avhich was placed first in two district competitions and two zone 
championships. Th(‘ varietic^s “iMerredin'’ and “Dundee"’ each won a district 
competition and the former one zone ehampionshij). 

The details eonc(‘niing the individual varieties were as follows:— 

Bencubbin (62); Gluclub (21); Dundee (8); Merredin (6); Sword (4); 
Nabawa, Gallipoli and Cluyas Early (3); Ford, Totadgin and Ranee (2); and 
Noongaar, Waratah, Rajah and Ghandi (1). Total, 120. 


YIELDS. 

The special prize of £5 5s., for the comiietitor obtaining the highest calculated 
yield per acre was divided* among three eomi)etitors, viz., Messis. J. A. Tonkin 
A Sons, Coomberdale; B. J. Edmonds, Calcarra; and R. G. Bennett, Dumbleyung, 
who each obtained a yield of 38 bushels per acre. 
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The winners of this prize since 1925 are:— 


Bush, per acre. 


1925— ^Hebiton & Sons, Three Springa—^Nabawa . 34 

1926— Cummii^ Bros., Camamah—^Yandilla King . 38 

1927— ^A. W. Parkinson, Gnowangemp—^YandiUa King ... 40 

1928— A, W. Parkinson, Gnowangemp—^Yandilla King ... 40 

1929— C. E. Cockram, Pallinup—^Yandilla King . 40 

1930— C. Smith & Sons, Yarding—Gluclub .. 43 

1931— 0. Beock, Gnowangemp—^Yandilla King . 42 

1932— ^F. S. Freebaim, Jilakin—Grluclub . 47 

1933— D. Davis, Gnowangemp—^Bencubbin . 43 

1934— C. E. Cockram, Pallinup—^Freo Gallipoli . 40 

1935— E. Davis, Gnowangemp—Bencubbin . 41 

1936— C. E. Cockram, Pallinup—Gallipoli . 30 

1937— ^A. R. English, Kukerin—Bencubbin . 41 

fA. J. Tonkin & Sons, Coomberdale—^Bencubbin ... 38 * 

1938— ^ B. J. Edmonds, Calcarra—Bencubbin . 38 

LR. G. Bennett, Dumbleyung—Gluclub. 38 


Of the 120 entries in this year’s competition, sixty-three were calculated to 
yield 24 to 30 bushels; sixteen 31 to 36 bushels; three 37 bushels, and three 38 
bushels per acre. 

The list of the competitors who obtained 30 bushels and over is given below:— 


Zone. 

Competitor. 


Address. 

Society. 

Variety. 


Esti¬ 

mated 

Yield. 

1 

Tonkin, J. A., & Sons 


Coomberdale... 

Moora 

Bencubbin 


38 

3 

Edmonds, B. J. 


Calcanu 

Royal 

do. 


38 

7 

Bennett, R. G. 


Dumbleyung... 

Kukerin 

Gluclub 


38 

1 

Adams, R. H. ... 


Bindi Bindi... 

Moora 

Ranee 

.... 

37 

1 

Isbister, J. 


Moora 

do. 

Dundee 


37 

8 

Batchelor, A. J. 


Broomehill ... 

Royal 

Bencubbin 


37 

1 

Bothe, B. D. ... 


Coorow 

do. 

do. 


36 

8 

Burges, W. G. ... 


Wilbertorce ... 

do. 

Dundee 


36 

7 

Evans, H. R. ... 


Kulin Rock ... 

Kulin 

Bencubbin 


35 

8 

Dolley, S. H. G. 


.Tackeiup 

Gnowangerup 

do. 


35 

8 

Wright, E. H. ... 
Hockridge, W. J. 


Pallinup 

do. 

do. 


34 

1 


Moora 

Moora 

Morredin 


33 

1 

Franklin, E. W. 


Three Springs 

Three Springs 

Bencubbin 


33 

1 

Olden, S. R. ... 


do. 

do. 

do. 

... 

32 

1 

Davey, E. 


Arrino 

do. 

Gluclub 


32 

7 

Wilson, J. C. ... 


Kulin 

Kulin 

Bencubbin 


32 

2 

Moore, Hon. T. 


Indarra 

Royal 

Dundee 


31 

7 

Finemore, A. 


Karlgarin 

Karlgarin 

Bencubbin 


31 

7 

Clayton, R., & Sons 

• •• 

Jitarning 

Kuhn 

do. 


31 

7 

Parker, C. W. ... 


Jilakin 

do. 

do. 


31 

8 

Thomson & Hill 


Jacketup 

Gnowangemp 

Rajah 


31 

8 

Wellard & Wellard 


Gnowangemp 

Gnowangemp 

Bencubbin 


31 

1 

Williamson, A. M. 


Three Springs 

Three Springs 

Nabawa 


30 

7 

Bahr, Ron. 


Merilup 

Kukerin 

Bencubbin 


30 

7 

English, A. R. ... 


Kukerin 

do. 

do. 


30 

7 

Faulkner, W. J. 


Nth. Kukerin 

do. 

do. 


30 

8 

Prideaux, J. S. 


Noman’s Lake i 

Royal 

do. 


30 

8 

Boyle, T. W. ... 


York.1 

do . 

do. 


30 

8 

Taylor, Cyril ... 


Broomehill ... 

i 

do . 

do. 


30 


The high yields obtained by many of the individual competitors and an average 
yield of 26.3 bushels per acre for the whole competition are distinctly creditable in 
a season such as has been experienced. They indicate too, that the crop competi¬ 
tions are achieving their objects in raising the standard of farming methods of 
the State, 
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LCXIAL CROP COMPETITIONS, 1938* 

I. Thomas, Superintendent of Wheat Farming. 

In addition to the 50 A ere Crop Competitions conducted by the Royal and 
District Agricultural Societies under the Zone System several separate competitions 
were conducted. 

The Bruce Rock, Karlgarin, Koorda and Merredin Agricultural Societies 
conducted Fallow and Crop Competitions, and the Toodyay Agricultural Society 
and the Wialki Branch of the Wheat Growers’ Union each conducted a 50 Acre 
Crop Competition under the same conditions as govern the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s competition. 

The particulars of the respective competitions are as follow:— 


BRUCE ROCK AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

50 Acre Fallow and Crop Competition, 

Judge: —W. M. Nunn, B.Sc. (Agric.), Agricultural Adviser. 

The rainfall recorded at Bruce Rock during the year was as follows:— 

Total 

^--Growing Period.--^ for 

Station. Jan. Feb. Mar, Apl. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Total. Nov. Dec. Vear. 

Bruce Book . 70 9 120 82 84 169 292 90 81 74 790 32 2 1,064 

Th(‘ judg('’s awards ar<‘ shown in the following table:— 

BRUCE ROCK AGRICaiLTURAL SOCIETY. 

Free* Free- Free- Even- 

dom dom dom ness Total Total 

Competitor. Address. Variety Yield, from from from of for for Total, 

Weeds. Disease. Admix- Growth. Crop. Fallow*, 
ture. 

50pts. 10 pfs. 10 pts. 15 pts. 15 pt«. 100 pts. 100 pts. 200 

pts. 

Fuchsbichler, M. Bruce Rook . Totadgin 17 9 9 13 14 02 86 148 

Buller, A. M. do. Dundee 19 8 9 14 14 64 83 147 

* Fallow Section judged in March. 1038. 

The combined crop and fallow competition was won by Mr. M. Fuchsbichler, 
whose competing area was salmon gum and gimlet country which had been cropped 
for many years and which had been cultivated to a depth of 3V1» inches in June, 
1937, with a rigid-tyne cultivator. It was cultivated again with the same implement 
in August and spring-tyne cultivated in September and after rain in April. The 
crop was of the variety ^Totadgin” and was planted during the fourth week in May, 
the rates of seed and superphosphate being respectively 45 lbs. and 120 lbs. per 
acre. 

Mr. A, M. Buller’s entry was on a similar type of country that had also been 
cultivated 3 inches deep in June, 1937, with a rigid-tyne cultivator. Further cul¬ 
tivations were given with the same implement in August and November and the 
variety ^^Dundee” was sown the first week in May. 45 lbs. of seed and 90 lbs. of 
superphosphate were used per acre. 


KARLGARIN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Fallow and Crop Competition. 

Judge: A. S. Wild, B.Sc. (Agric.), Agricultural Adviser. 

The rainfall recorded at Karlgarin during the year was as follows:— 


station. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Karlgarin .... 96 15 140 


Growing Period. Total 
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The Judge’s awards are shown in the following table:— 

KAKLOARIN AGRICULTURAI. SOCIETY. 






I'ree- 

Free- 

Free¬ 

Even¬ 







dom 

dom 

dom 

ness 

Total 

ToUl 

Coinfietitor. 

AddreHN. 

Variety. 

Yield. 

from 

from 

from 

of 

for 

for 'fotal. 




Weeds. 

Disease. 

Admix¬ 

Growth. 

Crop. 

Fallow. 







ture. 






50 ptH. 

10 pts. 

10 pt.s. 

15 pts. 

15 pti(. 

KM) pK 

100 pts. 200 










(>ts. 

Finemore. A. 

Karlizurin 

Benoiibbin 

31 

9 

9 

12 

13 

74 

86 160 

Kilter Bros. 

do. 

do 

28 

9 

9 

13 

13 

72 

86 158 

Biglin, E. J. 

do. 

do 

24 

8 

9 

J4 

13 

68 

86 151 

Medcalf, (\ W. 

do. 

do. 

23 

8 

9 

12 

13 

65 

87 152 

James S. AV. 

do. 

do. 

17 

7 

9 

14 

12 

.59 

88 147 


The fallow competition was judged in February, 1938. 

The competition was Avon by Mr. A. Finemore. This entry originally carried 
salmon gum, malice and gimlet timber and had been rigid-tyne cultivated 3-4 inches 
deep in early August, 1937, and worked 3 inches deep with the same implement 
in September, and again in early March. The crop which was of the variety 
^‘Bencubbin” was planted Avith a combined cultivatoi-drill during the s(*cond week 
ill May, seed and superphosphate being applied at the rates of 50 lbs. and 125 lbs. 
respectively. 

Messrs. Richter Bros, gained second place with a croj) of “Benciibbin'’ grown on 
salmon gum, malice and gimlet country. This had been ploughed in July with a 
mouldboard plough 3 inches deep, and subsequently was rigid-tyne cultivated 3 
inches deep late in August and again in early March. The crop Avas planted during 
the second week in May, 50 lbs. of seed and 110 lbs. superphosphate being used 
per acre. 

Mr. E. J. Biglin eiiteml a crop of “Beucubbiir^ grown on salmon gum, gimlet 
and inallee country. This Avas mouldboard ])loughed 3 inches deep iq July and 
rigid-tyne cultivated in mid-August and* March. Jt Avas planted Avith a combined 
cultivator-drill during the fourth Aveek in April, and 45 lbs.’ of seed and 90 lbs. 
superphosphate per acre Avere applied. 

KOOKDA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Judge: —W. M. Nunn, H.Sc. (Agric.), Agricultural Adviser. 

The rainfall recorded at Booralaming during the year was as follows:— 

Growins Perloil. Total 

t - ^ -^ for 

station. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June. July. Aut?. Sept. Oct. Total. .\o\. Det*. Year. 

Booralarnintf . IS 2 1:17 Jl« 4« 131 211 83 40 49 ri«3 4S 10 807 

The Judge’s awards and cultural details of the competitors were us follo\A*s:— 

KOORDA AGRICULTdRAb SOtaETY. 

Free- Free- Free- Even- 

(loin doin (lont nees Total I'ot^il 

€om|:>etitor. AddreMB. Variety. Yield, from from from of for for Total. 

Weeds. DiseaHe. Admix- Growth. Crop. Fallow*, 

ture. 

50 pts. 10 pta. 10 ])tH. 15 ptM. 15 ptB. 100 pts. 100 pts. 200 

pt^. 

Best, K. T. BooralalninK BeiKUibbin 19 8 9 14 14 64 76 140 

Sharnian, R. .. do. ... do. 14 8 9 13 12 56 83 139 

^ * The Fallow Competition Was judf^d on Ist March, 1938. 

There were five competitors in the fallow competition but only two of these 
entered the crop competition. 

The combined fallow and crop competition was won by Mr. R. T. Best, whose 
competing area was salmon gum and gimlet country. This was ploughe(|5 inches 
deep with a mouldboard plough at the end of June, 1937. It was disc eul|iYated in 
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September and springtyne cultivated in March. The variety “Bentubbin” was 
planted on 20th April and the rates of ai)plication of seed and superphosphate were 
50 lbs. and 90 lbs. per acre, respectively. 

Mr. H. Sharman entered a similar class of countjy and used a rijrid-tyne 
cultivator for the initial operation, working to a dejdh of 3 inches. It was cul¬ 
tivated with the same implement in August, springtyne culti\'ated in December, 
and rigid-tyne cultivated in Ai^ril, both the December and April workings being 
done when the mulch was dry. Reeding took place during the second week in 
May, and 00 lbs. of seed and 90 lbs. of su])erphospliate were sown per acre. 

MERHKDIN AGRICI LTUKAL SOCJETV. 


Judge: —W. M. Nunn, H.Sc. (Agric.), Agricultural Adviser. 

The lainfall recorded at Burracoppiii, Merredin and Belka during the year is 


shown in 

the folloAAnng table:— 









(riowinsi ]' 

Triorl 



Total 



^ - 

-^— 


- ^ 


for 

station 

,lan. Keb 

Mur A pi May. 

•lime. .July Aiu 

Sept. 

Ort 'I'otai No\, 

Dec. 

Year. 

IJiirracoppIn 

60 

02 m 7:t 

S8 IS0 7S 

:><> 

10 .AOO 6S 

17 

747 

Merre<iln 

r»7 .i 

S‘» 7K S'. 

10S IMt S7 

11« 

80 007 40 

2J 

064 

Belka 

07 

SI .AO 64 

172 2SS SO 

SI 

87 712 87 

ll 

007 

The , 

awariU and 

eultuial details 

are jshown below: 






MKBHKDIN AtlH KM! LTC H A I. SOtIHTA 







Free- I'rec- 


l)\(*n- 






doin doiu 

(iOJil 

iH“-v Total 

Total 


'■oiupetitor Addreh'^ 

XarlofN \ iel( 

1 froiri tmm 

trom 

(»f lor 

lor 

Total. 




WeefN l)js«'ase 

Vdiaiv- 

■ (in.wtli Clop 







tun*. 






.AO pt 

•> 10 pt-, 10 pts 

l.A pt*' 

lA ptb 100 pts 

100 pis. 

200 








]»ts. 

McPbarliri, K 

i. P South Hurra- lleiuMibbin 17 

<> 0 

J1 

12 (.1 

)sh 

140 

S. Sons 

cfjppln 







Harlinu, If, 

If, Belka 

<Io. Is 

S 0 

18 

12 r»o 

S.A 

J4.A 

Hoekart. I. 

IJ. Alerredm 

<l0 10 

7 0 

14 

12 .AS 

S2 

140 


* The Fiilhm (oinpetition w»s «m 17th Maul, I'Ms. 

The comjietition was won by Me^sis. K. P. S. McPliarlin k Rons, of Routh 
Burracoppiii. • Their competing area was salmon gum and ma]l(‘(‘ country which 
had been cultivated 2^0 im-hes deep the second week in dune, J937, with a rigid- 
tyne cultivator. It ret-eixed two further workings Avith tlu* saim* impliMuent in 
August and Repteiiiber. The variety “Bencubbin^’ Avas sown tlu‘ third W(‘ek in May*^ 
at the rate of 45 lbs. jier acre Avitli 120 lbs. of suj)(*rphos]»hate ])er acre. 

Mr. II. H. Marling, of Belka, was awarded second placi*. A competing area 
of a similar type of connti'> Avas entered by tins competitor and he also used a 
rigid-tyne cultivator for the initial operation, Avorking to a depth of 2*V3 inches. 
It was rigid-tyne cultivated in August and spring tyne cultivated in November. 
The variety ^‘Bencuhbiir^ was sown in mid-May, the rates of a)>plication ot' seed and 
superphosphate being 45 lbs. and 112 lbs, resiiectively. 

Mr. 1. H. Flockart’s conpietition crop was on salmon gnm and gimlet coumtry 
which was rigid-tyne cultivated 2%-3 inches deep in July and worked with the 
same implement in January after rain. The variety “Bencubbin” was planted late 
in May and 45 lbs. of seed and 112 lbs. of superphosphate were used per acre. 


TOODYAV AGRICULTURAL ROCIETV. 


Judge:--Y, V. Knapp, M.D.A, (Hons.), B.Rc. (Agric.), Agricultural Adviser, 


The rainfall recorded at the centre concerned during th(‘ groAving period was 
as follows:— 


Statton. 

Xoodyay 


Jan. Feb. Mar. 
1 7 124 


Total 

^-QroYving Period.-, far 

Anl. May. .lune. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Total. Nov. Dee. Year, 

110 112 201 478 192 169 70 1,272 00 17 l,000i 
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The awards and details of the treatment received by the leading crops are set 


out below:— 











TOODYAY 

AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 







Yield 

Freedom 

Freedom 

Freedom 

Evenness 

Total. 

Competitor. 

Addre&s. 

Variety. 

1 point 

from 

from 

from 

of 



per bus. 

Weeds. 

Disease. 

Admix¬ 

Growth. 







ture, 



Ludemaun, D. 
Hayes, £. D. P. 



50 pts. 

10 pts. 

10 pts. 

15 pts 

15 pts. 

lOO^ts. 

Watteniug 

Benciibbin 

44 

0 

9 

14 

14 

Toodyay 

Ohurka 

42 

0 

9 

14 

18 

87 

Lloyd Bros. 

Culham 

Nabawa 

41 

0 

9 

14 

14 

87 

Hayes, E. D. P, 
KUlington, A. . 

Toodyay ... 
Wattening 

Uhurka 

Bencnbbin 

4(1 

30 

0 

1) 

9 

8 

13 

14 

18 

14 

84 

84 

Uoyd Bros 

Culham 

Beneubbin 

43 

8 

8 

9 

13 

81 

Stevenson, K. J. 0. 
Hammersley, V. iV 

Wattenlng 

Tx)tts 

34 

0 

7 

13 

12 

76 

Son 

Drake-Brockinau, 

Culham 

Dundee 

32 

9 

7 

14 

13 

75 

R. , 

Toodyay 

Ohurka 

28 

0 

9 

IS 

13 

* 72 

Stevenson, K .«). O. 

Wattening 

Wannou 

.32 

8 

7 

12 

12 

71 

Wroth, P. 

Bejoording .. 
Toodyay 

Bena 

80 

8 

7 

13 

18 

71 

Clarkson, J. W. 
Hamersley, V. A 

Bena 

20 


8 

13 

12 

66 

Son 

Drake-Brock man, 

Culham 

Bena 

25 

S 

6 

14 

12 

65 

R. 

Toodyay 

Bena 

26 

7 

7 

12 

12 

64 


Mr. Lndenuiiin’s winning crop of “Bencubbin’’ w'as on light country w^liich had 
been cleared for a number of years and ploughed 4 inches deep in late August, 
1937, with a scrub-plough to deal with regrowth of shrubs. It received no further 
cultivation until it was seeded in mid-April by means of a combined cultivator-drill, 
seed an<l superphosphate being applied at the rate of 48 lbs. and 120 lbs per acre, 
respectively. 

The second prize was awarded to Mr. E. J). P. Haye.-^’ crop of “Clhurka^^ which 
was grown on land which originally carried York gum. It had been ploughed in 
July, 1937, with a mouldboard plough and seeding was carried out, without any 
further cultivation, during the middle of May, using a combined cultivator-drill. 
Seed and superphosiihate were sown at th(» rates of 45 lbs. and 100 lbs. per acre, 
respectively. 

Lloyd Bros.’ crop tif *‘Nabawa’^ was on jam country which had been ploughed 
in August, 1937, with a mouldboard plough. It was cultivated with a springtyne 
implement before seeding, for which a combined cultivator-drill was used. Seed 
and superphosphate Averc ajiplied at the rate of 60 lbs. and 90 lbs. per acre, re¬ 
spectively. 

It is interesting to note that the crops of Mr. Hayes, Lloyd Bros, and V. 
Hamersley & Sons had been fed off in their early stages due to Jack of green feed. 

The diseases rust and take-all were in evidence and the former affected the 
varieties *^Bena^^ and ^^Duiidee” most noticeably, thus the planting of these varieties 
in rust-liable areas cannot be recommended. 


THE SEVAN TROPHY. 

Judge: —W. M. Nunn, B.Sc. (Agric.), Agricultural Adviser. 

The 50 Acre crop competition for the trophy donated by Mr. A .W. Bevan for 
competition in the Wialki-Bonnie Rock area, was again conducted under the direc¬ 
tion of the Wialki Branch of the Wheat Growers^ Union. 

"Conditions governing this competition are the same as for the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society’s Competitions. 

The rainfall recorded at North Wialki is shown below:— 

Orowing Period. Total 

,--^ fog 

Station. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Total. Nov. Dec Tear. 

Korth Wlafti .... ^8 5 10 91 88 43 180 68 47 14 800 61 66 681 
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The Judge’s awards and details of the treatment received by the winning crop 
are sot out hereunder. 


BEVAN CUP—WIALKI. 


Competitor. Address. 


Miguel, J. A. .. Wlalki 
Anderson, T. ... Wialkl 



Yield 

Freedom 

Freedom 

Freedom 

Evenness 


Variety. 

1 point 

from 

from 

from 

of 

Total 

per bus. 

Weeds. 

Disease. 

Admix¬ 

Growth. 





ture. 




TvO pte. 

10 pts. 

10 pts. 

15 ptfl. 

15 pts. 

100 pts, 

Bencubbin 

9 

9 

9 

14 

13 

54 

Bencubbln 

7 

9 

9 

14 

12 

51 


Mr. J. A. Miguel’-s crop of “Beneubbin*’ was grown on salmon gum-mallee coun¬ 
try which had been ploughed in early July, 1937, with a disc plough to a depth of 
3 inches. It was springtyno cultivated in early September, 1937, and seeded during 
the middle of April, when seed and superphosphate were applied at the rate of 30 
lbs. and 60 lbs. per acre, respectively. 


FERTILISERS- 


In accordance with the Fertilisers Act, 1928, the list of fertilisers registered 
in the present fertiliser year, which commenced on 1st November, 1938, is 
appended in tabular form. 

As a guide to agriculturists in purchasing their manures, the unit values for 
the different forms of nitrogen, phosphorie aeid and potash have been calculated 
from the retail prices per ton. 

The main variations from last year's figures have been an increase of Is, 
per unit for nitrogen in blood and bone, bonedust, etc., and for the same class 
of fertiliser the unit for phosphoric' acid shows a rise of 3d. per unit. Ammoniacal 
nitrogen .shows a decrease of Id. per unit. 

The prices of the other fertilisers have remained constant. 

These unit values are shown in comparison with those of the previous three 
years, in the following table:— 


UNIT VALUES. 


Nitrogen (N) as— 

Dried Blood, Blood and Bone, Bonedust, 

and Bone and Flesh . 

Nitrate. 

Ammonia . 

Phosphoric Acid (PgOj) as— 

Water Soluble as Superphosphate 
Citrate Soluble as Superphosphate 
In Bonedust, Blood and Bone, and other 

Animal Fertilisers . 

Basic Phosphate . 

Acid Soluble in Superphosphate and Rock 
Phosphate . 

Potash (Kfi) as— 

Sulphate . 

Muriate .. . 


1935-36. 


s. d. 

22 0 
18 3 
12 3 


3 5 
3 5 

5 9 
5 1 

2 2 


6 0 
5 0 


1936-37. 


8. d. 

21 8 
18' 2 
11 8 


3 4 

3 4 

5 6 

4 11 

2 2 


6 4 
6 6 


1937-38. 


s. d. 

23 0 
18 1 
11 3 


3 3 

3 3 

5 9 

4 11 

2 2 


6 5 
5 7 


1938-39. 


s. d. 

24 0 
18 1 
11 2 


3 3 

3 3 

6 0 

4 11 

2 2 


6 5 
5 7 
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OAT, WHEAT, AND BARLEY VARIETY TRIALS IN THE 
DAIRYING DISTRICTS. 

H. (J. Elliott, Agrostologisf. 

Resume of the results to date of these Trails conducted ihroiujhout the South-West 
Dairy Belt during the 1937 and 1938 Seasons. 

These trials have been coiulueted for a mimbor of years by olhcers of the 
Dairy Branch. Durin^sr the season 1938 Atlas Barley was introduced for the first 
time and the wheat varieties deleted. 

The objects of the ii’ials are as follows:— 

To determine which variet\ of oats, if any, gives higher yields of hay per acre 
than the variety ^‘Algerian.” 

To detennine if barley or wheat would give greater yields than' the oat 
varieties. 

Ferti'iser: —In e\ery case L hag (180 lbs.) of snp(*rphosphate wa^ ajiplied per 

acre. 

Rate of Seeding: —2 bushels p(‘r acre for oats; I’ *, bushels per a('re for wheat 
and barley. 

Method: —Each variety was sown in plots of half acre and in triplicate. 

The following Table T. gives the results:— 



Algerian 

Oats 

Onyra 

Oats. 

Mulga 

Oats. 

Uurls i 

Karlv 

Oats 

Wongan 

Oal." 

jSahaua 
V\ heat 

Yandilla 

King 

Wheat 

Atlas 

Jiarlcy. 

J, Johnson, Haney— 

Tons, acre 
% yield 

2 45 
1(10 

2 40 
102 


2 4.5 
UK) 

2 47 
102 

1 60 
({.■) 

1 77 

72 


,T. Rae, Varloop— 

Tons, aere 

Yield 

0 s(> 
100 

107 

124 

0 1)2 
107 

0 80 
UK) 

0 80 

1)3 

1-31 

1.52 

1 10 
128 


K. Lloyd, Denmark-- 
Ti»ns acre 
% Yield 

2 40 
100 


2 70 
113 

2'20 

02 

2 60 
108 

2 40 
100 

0-88 

37 


R. J, Trlgwell, Donnylirook— 

Tons, acre 
% Yield 

2 m 

1 ! 

2 28 

1)8 

1 4« 

63 

1 42 

61 

0 07 

41 

1 22 

52 

1 20 

■ _ J:! 1 


H. .1. Hlowfleld, Harvey— 

Tons, acre 
% Yield 

1 ’ 

2 S7 
UK) 


2-61) 

1)4 

2 .36 

82 

2 JO 

73 

j 

1 

1 

1 05 

68 

J. A. Jjrnam, Hrldgetown— 

Tons, acre 
% Yield ... 

2 02 
UK) 


211 
104 1 

2'21) 
113 j 

2 .56 
127 


1 ' 1 

2-43 

120 

(kiley Hros., Vasse — 

Tons, acre ... 

% Yield 

()*82 

100 


0 60 

73 

0-5.5 

66 

O'.5.5 

60 




,T. Sftlarian, Waroona— 

Ton.s, acre 
% Yield . 

4-91 1 
UK) 


3 71 

76 

3 0.5 

80 

3-47 

71 



4'68 

1 05-3 


(H«y Yields e»timated.) 

J, Johnson, Harvey. 

Information supplied by A. M. Tindale, Dairy Instructor. Ihe varieties 
were sown on 20-21st May, 1937, on well-drained red loam which was onginally 
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timbered by redgum and jaxrah. The land was disc ploughed and cultivated 
twiee with the spading harrows prior to seeding. The rainfall during the growing 
period was 24 inches. The weights were taken on 2(3th October, 1937. 

J. Rttc, Yarloop, 

A. M. Tindale, Dairy iTistructor. 

Plots were sown on 22ntl and 23rd May, 1937, on grey sandy clay. The land 
was ploughed with a mouldboard plough and the seed harrowed in. The rainfall 
during the growing period was 24^4 inches. The wheat in all plots showed better 
and stronger growth than the oats. 

The soil dried out very early and was somewhat waterlogged during the 
winter months. The whole area was generally uneven and a poor stand. 

The weights were taken on 17th and 18th November, 1937. 

R, J. Trig well, Donnybrook. 

M. CulJity, Senior Agricultural Adviser. 

Plots sown on a hillside with a northern aspect on a soil which varied from a 
greyish to brown clayey loam. Seeding was carried out on the 27th July on a 
well-worked seed bed. 

The plots were cut as under: Nabawa, Burts Karly, Mulga and Wongan on 
12th November, 1937; and Guyra, Algerian, and Yandilla King on 29th November. 
Weighings were made from the stocks on the 24th November and 13th December. 

H. J. Blow field, Harvey. 

G. Gauntlctt, Agricultural Adviser. 

Plots sown on red clayey loam on tin* 29th June, 1938. The rainfall during 
the growing period was 23% inches. 

The variey Algerian^’ was the most outstanding but was much later in coming 
away than the others. ‘‘Mulga^^ made excellent growth during the winter months 
and is probably the best allround variety. 

With the exception of ^‘Algerian” all varieties of oats were attacked by leaf 
and stem rust, “Wongaif’ being most severely affected. 

J. A. Lynam, Bridgetown, 

A. M. Tindale, Dairy Instructor. 

The seed was sown on red loam which was originally timbered with jarrab 
and redgum and which had been under subterranean clover for a number of years. 

The land was ploughed on 19th May and harrowed twice. The seed and fer¬ 
tiliser were drilled in on 23rd May, 1938. 

The rainfall during the growing period was 20% inches. 

All varieties came away well, ^^AVongan” varieties of oats and the barley being 
ahead of the others. 

Coley Bros-, Vasse, 

J, M. Nelson, Dairy Supervisor. 

The varieties were sown on a red sandy loam which was originally timbered 
with redgum, jarrah and a little blaekbutt. The land was cropped the previous 
season with potatoes which were fertilised with 15 cwts. potato manure per 
acre. 
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Excellent cultivation was carried out, the land beinjy ploughed 4 inches, double 
disced, rolled, tyne harrowed and the seed and fertiliser drilled in with a disc drill 
on 30th and 31st May. '' 

The results were very disappointing, due mainly to a root rot disease which 
was evident from the time the crop was 8 inches high. 

J. Salarian, Waroona. 

T. Lutz, Agricultural Adviser. 

The trial was planted on 11th June on well worked seedbed with a disc drill, 
the soil being a dark chocolate loam which was originally timbered with redgum. 
The land was cropped to potatoes the previous season. The rainfall during the 
growing period was 22.8 inches. 


The average yield for all varities is .shown in 

No. of 

the following Table 2. 

Hay. 

Variety. 

Trials. 

Tons/ac. 

Yield. 

Oats— 

Algerian 

8 

2.33 

100.0 

Mulga 

7 

2.02 

86.7 

Burts Early 

8 

2.01 

86.2 

Guyra 

3 

1.95 

83.7 

Wongan 

8 

1.94 

83.2 

Wheat— 

Nabawa 

4 

1.03 

70.0 

Yandilla King 

4 

1.25 

53.7 

Barley— 

Atlas 

3 

3.02 

129.6 


These trials will be conducted again this season. 


''THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE^' 

will be supplied free on application to any person in the State who is foL 
lowing Agricultural, Horticultural, or Viticultural pursuits, and to Agricultural 
Societies or Associations. 

A charge of One shilling and threepence per copy Avill be made for the 
Journal to persons other than the foregoing, or who do not reside in the State. 
These applications, accompanied by the requisite amount, must be forwarded to 
the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, who will also receive all cor¬ 
respondence dealing with the conduct of the Journal. 

Editors of Agricultural and Country papers are invited to reproduce any of 
the articles contained in this Journal, providing the usual acknowledgment is 
made. 

If you are not receiving the Journal, which is issued quarterly, and wish to 
do so, please forward your name and postal address to the Under Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, Perth. 
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IRRIGATED PASTURE COMPETITION. 

RESULTS OF SECOND YKAK’S INSPECTIONS—1938. 

11. G. Kluott, A«:ro.stologis1. 

A. K. C. Clifton, OlHeer in Chars:t‘ of lrn;j:ation. 

The above eompetition vva.s inau^^nrated by the Harx ey Agrieiiltnral So(?iety in 
1937, and a resume of the results of the first year’s in.spiM'tioiis, 1937, was g^iveii in 
the March, 1938, issu(‘ of this Journal. 

This competition embraces the whole of the irrigation areas extending from 
Waroona to Dardanuj). The Agricultural Societies of Waroona, Harvey and 
Brunswick, together with the Waterloo P.P.A., also run individual anniiaP com¬ 
petitions embracing the entries from their respective districts. 

In the main competition the pastures are to be judged yearly for a period 
of three years, and the competitor gaining the highest total number of points for 
all inspections will be judged the winner. 

Messrs. Cuming Smith Mt. Lyoll Fa»mers^ Fertilisers, Ltd., have generously 
donated a trophy valued at 10 guineas for tht‘ winner at the conclusion of the 
competition. TIk' Societies also award an annual prize for the winners in their 
area. 

The results of the 1938 inspections, which were carried out during the months 
of June and December, have been combined and the results are given in the fol¬ 
lowing table: - 

TViii-K r 


Conifiet It or 

Hralnajie 

and 

Irrigation 

Layout 

and 

(’ondition. 

20 

Mixture. 

20 

Sward 

Uni- 

formity. 

20 

Comlitjon 
of Pa'^ture 
aeeordini; 
to aj^e. 

20 

Manaiie* 

ment. 

20 

Total. 

100 

J. SRlaiian. No 2. Waroona 

18 

IS 

17} 

17 

16} 

87 

I). Moore (A. K. JuekMin), UMinswiVk 

lOi 

17} 

16 

12 

14 

77 

C. E. Edwards, Xo J, Waterloo 

16^ 

17} 

12 

13 

16} 

76} 

J. Salarian, No 1, Maruinia 

irii 

16} 

14} 

15} 

13} 

7.51 

E. HolthouKC, No. 2, Harve\ 

17 

16} 

16 

11 

12 

72} 

L. Temple, No. 2, HarNev ... | 

i4i 

16} 

14 1 

1 l-l 

12 

72 

L. Temple, No 1, Harvey ] 

iH ; 

16} 

12} { 

1.5 

12 

71} 

B. Holthouse, No 1, Harvp\ j 

16} 

17 

14} 1 

11} 

12 

71} 

8. Bowers, Brunswiek i 

16} 1 

16 

Hi ! 

Hi 

12} 

68 

C, B. Edwards Net. 2, Waterloo 

16 

1.^ 

11.V 

11} 

13 

67 

V. F. Oitdett, Burvey 

!.■>} 

13} 

12' 

I 10 

12} 

64} 

W. ('. Edwardn, Jtnrekup 

14 

12 

10} 

10 

1.5 

61} 

H. Pigjrot, Brnnaw'iek | 

10 

14 

m 

7 

101 

60 

F. Reeves, Brunaw iek . 

l.'> 

12} 

11 

8} 

11} 

58} 

T. V, Harris, Waterloo 

12} 

12 

n 

10 

12 

57 

L. <Sr. (5. Hynea, No. 1 Waterloo 

U.1 

12 

10} 

Oi 

11 

54} 

L. (\ Hynea, No. 2 Waterloo 

14} 

12 

11 

6} 

10} 

54} 

T. 1'yrell, Waterloo 

12 

10} 

j »‘V 

0 

11} 

63} 

J, J. Hvnes Waterloo j 

U 

m 

10 i 

6 

81 

50 


H. Beecher, Uervey and W. Nottkea, Urirnswlck, Loth withdrew. 


The winners of the annual prizes awarded by the Societies conducting the com¬ 
petition are as follow:— 

Waroona Agricultural Society , J. Salarian^s No. 2 entry. 
Brunswick Agricultural Society .. A. E. Jackson (D. Moore). 
Harvey Agricultural Society E. Holthouse's No. 2 entry. 

Waterloo P.P,A. .C. E. Edwards’ No. 3 entty. 
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Additional entries were received in the Waroona and Waterloo areas for the 
annual competition. 

From the above table it will be seen that Mr. J. Salarian, Waroona, gained 
the highest for the two inspections during the second year. The pasture exhibited 
consisted of White Clover, Perennial Ryegrass and Cocksfoot as the dominant 
species. Subterranean Clover, Lotus Major and Yorkshire Fog were pre.-ent as 
minor constituents, and couch grass occurred in small i>olated patches. 

This Held has been rotationally grazed throughout, tiu* int(‘rvals between graz¬ 
ing varying from J4 to 24 days according to the season and giowth recovery’ of the 
pasture species. The method of grazing Avhich is being j>iaclis(*d by this farmer 
is highly commended, but it is suggested that the periocK betw(*<m grazing of this 
type of pasture should not he less than 18-21 days. Some anthoi’ities are of the 
opinion that even a longer period between grazing would be advantageous, but 
until further information on this subject, under existing conditions, is obtained, 
present indications show that approximately 21 days is giving the most economical 
results from a grazing point of view. 

The renovation carried out on the winning jrasture dur’ing Jum* of last year 
was severe, but T(VsuI1ed soon after in j>henomenal vigour and production of the 
jjasture. With tlu‘ exception of one or two small patches of dodder, practically 
no weeds eould be found over the area. It is considei(*d that, with an edieient 
system of winter renovation, dodder can be eventually eontrolled. 

Table II. gives the results of tlu* four insj^eetions, 11)37 aad 1938. 

Tabi.k it. 



1st 

2n(l 

3rd 

4th 


Compelitoi*. 

hispn. 

Inspn. 

inspn. 

Inspn. 

Total. 


1937. 

1937. 

1938 

1938. 


J. Salariau, No. 2 

70 

71 

87 

87 

315 

C. E. Edwards, No. 1 . . 

78 

82 

79 

71 

313 

D. Moorc’ (A. E, Jaekson) 

04 

731/2 

78 

70 

291V 2 

PI. Holthouse, No. 2 


75 

72 

73 

2891/2 

,1. Salariau, No. 1 

()9 

00 

72 

79 

280 

L. Temple, No. 1 

73 V 2 

02 

70 

07 

278 V 2 

L. Temjile, No. 2 

73 

01 

70 

()S 

278 

C. E. Pldwards, No. 2 .. 

01 

7(i 

71 

03 

274 

E. Holthouse, No. 1 .. 

71 

50 

08 

75 

204 

S. Bowers 

00 

59 

08 

08 

255 

T. P. Harris .. 

55 

771/2 

54 

00 

24 OV 2 

P\ Reeves 

03 

01 

58 

59 

241 

C. F. Giblett 

57 

47 V 2 

04 

05 

23310 

H. Piggot .. 

•19^2 

50^ 2 

i 3 

07 

220 

W. C. Pldwards 

47 

5iy2 

58 

06 

223yi 

T. Tyrell 

55 

51 Mj 

59 

48 

213^^2 

L. & C. Hym‘s, No. 2 .. 

.. 59y2 

501/0 

50 

59 

209 

L. & C. Hynes, No. 1 .. 

53 

45 

50 

59 

207 

*f. Hynes 

•' 501/2 

451/2 

50 

50 

190 


This table shows that Mr. Salarian^s No. 2 entry is now leading by two ])oiiits 
from that of Mr. C. E. Edwards’ No. 1 entry. At the time of the last inspection, 
1938, Mr. Edwards’ entry was showing a considerable amount of scalding, due to 
insufficiency of attention during the watering operations. The pasture^ consists 
of Perennial Ryegrass and White Clover, with an excellent ground cover. The 
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sward was very even, this bein^r due to the area being cut for hay some three weeks 
prior to inspection. 

The results of the second year’s inspections showed that:— 

Generally, the management of the irrigated pastures has been, neglected, more 
particularly with reference to grazing, this being due, to a great extent, to the 
phenomenal growth of annual pastures which occurred during the spring mcmths. 
Many of the competitors had left their irrigated pastures for hay and consequently, 
when the first application of water should have been given, hay was still on the 
ground. This meant a considerable opening up of the sward by the killing off 
of a number of the perennial species, particularly the White Clover. If a farmer 
intends to cope with the prolific spring growth of his annual pastures by grazing, 
the irrigated fields should not be left for hay cutting, but should be cut early for 
silage. This operation would overcome the opening up of the pasture, prevent the 
entry of weeds and assist in cheeking the couch grass spread—all of which, if 
allowed, increase at the expense of the more valuable perennial pastures species. 

The layouts generally were unaltered since the previous inspections, with the 
exception of the head ditches. In the majority of eases at the second inspection, 
1938, they were foul with weeds and unfit to be used, although attempts had been 
made to water some of the competition pastures without first reconditioning the 
ditches since the last irrigation season. This condition meant further points lost 
in the management section, owing to scalding, apparently due to the condition of 
the head ditches being such that a full head of water could not be used or properly 
controlled. 

Fertilisers :—Suitable fertiliser for pastures is required not only to pro¬ 
duce a high yield of green material, but to ensure it having a maximum feeding 
value. Phosphate is the manurial constituent mainly required. The fertiliser rates 
per acre used by the competitors varied from 3-7 cwts. per annum, applied in 2 to 4 
applications. Superphosphate is the principal fertiliser applied, but in odd 
instances small quantities of sulphate of ammonia and potassic fertilisers have been 
used. 

Weeds :—The main weeds encountered were the various types of rushes, 
particularly in the Brunswick-Waterloo area. It is unfortunate that many irri¬ 
gated pasture fields are infested with these rushes, and also that this infestation 
has extended during the last few seasons. Rushes are, generally speaking, moisture 
an<l acid loving weeds, which do not thrive on well drained and properly managed 
pastures. The most efficient method of control is to drain the land efficiently 
w’here required, cut the rushes close in April followed by efficient tppdressing with 
superphosphate; in November and the following April cut and fertilise again. It 
is essential that cutting should not be later than November to prevent seed for¬ 
mation. The pest is rapidly spread by means of seed. Couch grass is also a 
problem on many areas. If the pasture is heavily grazed, fertilised and efiSciently 
renovated in May, much will be accomplished to stimulate the White Clover and 
suppress the couch grass spread. 

Renovation :—Although surface harrowing to si)read animal droppings 
was carried out in most instances, it was generally insufficient as uneven swards 
and a considerable amount of wastage were observed during the last inspection. 
Many competitors are topping their pastures, and having once carried out this 
practice will continue to do so, as the benefits are most marked. 

Drainage :—It must be remembered that it is more or less futile to attempt 
to improve irrigated pasture by manuring if the soil is in need of drainage, and 
unfortunately many of the irrigated pastures judged were in need of more ade- 
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quate drainage. Drainage is essential for permanent pasture production. Water¬ 
logged soils generally produce pastures of poor quality—moreover it is almost 
imi)ossible to supi)ress the growth of rushes if the pastures are winter waterlogged. 

Even though a thorough system of drainage may not be ])()ssible, much im¬ 
provement can be effected by the cleaning out of existing drains and by kee]>ing 
drain outfalls clear^, so that the drainage water is allowed to run away freely. 

Uneven /Vav/rds: -In many pasture^ the ryegrass has develoj)ed pei'ched 
crowns, this being due to two main factoi’s:— 

(1) Lack of edicient surface drainage. 

(2) Tnsunici(‘nc;s of ^oil consolidation prior to seeding. 

Thc'^e ]K*rched crowns aic liable to severe damage during grazing and the 
plants ar<* rendered liabh' to heat and wind damage during the sninmor mouths 
particiilai'ly wlnm heavy grazing occurs. 

Only good watering methods associated with good layout and adecjuatc drain¬ 
age, rt‘no\ation and lihoral fertilising, will eiiMire a );ersihtently liigli production 
and an attractive a])|iearaii('e of an irrigated pastiin'. 


LAMB MARKING. 

iWHi: AND t'LEANLTNESS ESSENTIAL. 

Dv Iln.n M('(AM.rM, 

Sh(‘(*p and W( ol InsjK'clor. 

Although lamb inarkiiio iw a routine which llie fanmn* ha^ carried out year 
after year, and that tlie procedure is generally recognised as having an imptirtant 
bearing on the healtli and early dtnelopmenl of the lamb, there ‘still ap]>ears to 
be a casualiiess on the i)art of some farmers while this phase of the management 
is being carried out. It is of paramount importance in the nurturing of lambs 
to see that all the conditions favouring an early start are suppEKsl, so that the 
lambs’ propensities towards growth rate, growth of quality wool and other breed 
characteristics may obtain maximum cxjires.sion. 

One of tliese conditions, of course, is a method of marking that Avill mini¬ 
mise shock, bleeding, infection, hrnising and inismothering, all of which cause a 
set-back to the lanih. To do this the marking is best (*aiTied out on a cool, dry 
morning and the lambs should be lested. The operation is extremely trying to 
the lambs in cold, wet -weather, numbers often dying. The question of age is 
usually left to the discretion of the farmer and varies from three to five weeks. 

Cleanliness, that is in the bacteriological sense, is essential to prevent tlie 
wounds becoming septic and the contraction of tetanus (lock-jaw). As a i>re- 
ventive measure a disinfectant should be spread on lh(‘ ground and points of 
contact such as rails, etc,, and the earmarkers and knives ke])t in a disinfectant 
immediately before and between operations. The order of the operation is— 
1, ear-marking; 2, castrating; 3, tail-docking. 

The catcher should be quick but gentle in catching and handling the lambs. 
He shauld hold the legs firmly, but not too tightly and let the rump of the lamb 
rest on the yard rail with its back resting on his chest. On no account should the 
legs be pulled too far apart, ns it often injures the limh.s. 

After ear-marking, the operator takes the tip of the scrotum between his 
first finger and thumb of the left hand and using the knife in his right, cuts off 
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about half an inch of the tip, sufficient to allow the testes to be gently squeezed 
out with the fingers and thumb and grasped by the teeth. They should be drawn 
out together as gently as possible without biting or breaking them. With prac¬ 
tice the work becomes easy and can be done very rapidly. If a testicle does not 
come down, do not waste time bruising the organs, but leave that lamb undocked, 
so that it may readily be recognised later, when the operation can be completed 
or the iamb killed. 

The quarters and cuts should be swabbed with a suitable disinfectant, care 
being taken to prevent its entry into the purse, as it delays healing. 

Although the tailing process is simple, many unsightly tails are still preva¬ 
lent on some farms. The second joint of the tail vertebrae is found by pressing 
with the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, the skin being pushed over it 
towards the rump so that when a clean incision is made through the joint, the 
end of the bone is not protruding, but covered by the skin that slips back over 
it. After swabbing the tail, the lamb should be released so that it drops on all 
four feet, not on its rump, as this may cause immediate contamination of the 
wounds and is a strain on the limbs. 

After marking is completed, the flock should be kept well in hand to see 
that all the lambs are mothered. One advantage of marking in the morning is 
that the lambs have the rest of the day to find their mothers, whereas if they 
were left until night they may not find their mothers and severe losses might be 
incurred, especially if the night is cold and damp. The lambing percentage may 
be ascertained by counting Ihe tails. 


THE BLOWFLY MENACE. 

By flUGH McCaLLTTM, 

Sheep and Wool Inspector. 

Every sheep farmer is undoubtedly aware of th(‘ enoi nious economic losses due 
to the ravages of the blowfly. Under many faim conditions some losses cannot be 
avoided, but in most cases these are far too large, and it should be the object of 
every farmer to minimise these as far as is possible. It a])j)ears that mortalities 
have been on the increase owing to the greater wool produ(dion of sheep and the 
consequent increase in yolk and foreign matter in the wool, thus offering on added 
attraction for the fly. If the above is so, onr methods of dealing with this pest must 
correspondingly increase in efficiency. 

SIGNS OF STRIKE. 

It is an easy matter to tell when sheep are struck by just standing off and 
watching them for a short time. Here and there they will be seen rubbing them¬ 
selves in the same way as they do for lice; stamping, trying to reach their hind¬ 
quarters wdth their mouths; and in the case of rams struck on the belly, trying to 
scratch themselves with their hooves. In many cases the maggots may not be 
visible, but on parting the wool they will easily be seen, and on clipping the wool 
a raw patch may be revealed where the maggots have broken the skin. 

PREVENTION OF STRIKE. 

Rigid sanitation will greatly facilitate the eradication of the blowfly and it is 
imperative that the farmer should attend to all necessary details. The carcases of 
dead animals and the entrails, etc., of slaughtered sheep should be disposed of, 
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preferably by burning, but if this is not practicable, by burying deeply. The skins 
should be stretched out to dry in the desired manner as sweating skins bundled 
together afford a good breeding ground. Blowfly tra] s are us(*ful if placed where 
flies accumulate, e,g, the killing shed. Rams should be inspected before mating with 
the ewes, as if struck they may convey the maggots to the latter when I'erving. 

It is generally recognised that plain bodied sheep are much les'* susceptible to 
attack than wrinkled ones; it is of advantage, therefort*, to cull all badly wrinkled 
sheep, particularly those with wrinkles around the tail, down I la* thighs and over 
the rump. 

Orutching is an esstuitial operation and very useful in lowering the iiercentage 
of ^^strike,^’ and should be carried out at definite periods according to th(* jiarticular 
conditions of the farm. Cnitching removes stained and daggy wool from the breech 
which is attractive to the fly; usually a roi ellent is rubbed over this area after 
erutching. 

Mules^ Operation .—This consists of removing the folds of skin which are an 
inducement for ^Strike.” Tin* oj eration can be carried out on lambs as early as 
three weeks old and on the healing of the skin the animal apjiears plain bodied. 
This, however, iiiiist he recognu-ed as only a temijorary measure of (ontrol as these 
apparently plain-bodied sh(*ep may throw wrinkly progeny which will require lieat- 
ment. Gulling, there!on*, as mentioned prcwiously, is a good practice*. 

Dipping at tlie <orrect time also has a beneficial influence in })reveiiting attack 
as the wool rtdains some of the dip. 

Jetting. This method is carried out by ^praying the wool with a fly re]5ellent 
through fine iio/zles. Experimental work in the Eastern States shows that this con¬ 
trol measure gives satisfactory results. A suitable solution is one containing 
Calcium Arseriite. 

There are many us-eful preparations sold by stock firms with directions frir 
applying. One suitable pi’oparation is composed of glycerine and boric acid in 
the proportions of 1 gallon of glycerine to 3 lbs. of powdered boric acid, which, 
when stirred and heated, forms various Ixirates of glycerine whicli can he kept in 
stoppered bottles ready for use. This kills the maggots, induces the healing of the 
skin, and is an excellent nu'asnre to prevent *Ve-strike.” 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE WASTAGE IN EXPORT LAMBS 
DUE TO DELAYED SLAUGHTER* 

F. L. SiriER, 

Export T.iamb Adviser. 

A question of considerable importance to the lamb industry, particularly in 
view of the large extent of the lamb-raising belt in this State, and the distances 
of many of the producing areas from the export treatment works^ is the wastage 
of lambs due to the time in transit from the farm to the meat woi'ks. 

Some information is available* which indicates that there is a live weight loss 
of approximately 5 lbs. between the farm weight when the lambs are removed from 
their mothers, and the pre-slaughter weight at the works after an interval of 24 
to 30 hours. There is, however, no experimental data regarding carcase loss, or 
the effect on carcase quality as a result of the time Jag between the farm and the 

* Lambs for Export—^Button, Thomas, Davenport, .Tnl. Dept. Agric., W.A., Vol. 
11: 365, 1934. 
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works. Amongst the fanners it has been frequently stated that the carcase loss is 
in the order of 2-3 lbs. in the first day. This impression has probably been gained 
from the tact that the carcase weight is approximately halt that of the live 
weight, and the live weight loss in the first 24 hours is about 5 lbs. 

It is possible, however, that all or most of this early live weight loss may 
simply be due to the voiding of excreta and the actual carcase losses very small 
indeed. An experiment designed to obtain data on this question was carried out 
during the 1938 season with lambs from the Avondale Research Station. This 
experiment is described and discussed in the present paper. 

DETAILS OF THE EXPERIMENT. 

From the main ilock of lambs (Border Leicester-Merino x SouthdoAvn) an even 
iin(‘ of 120, about 50 lbs. live weight, were ear-tagged on 21/7/38. On ^22/8/38 
the 120 lambs were weighed and four even groups, each of 20, were random 
selected. Each group was wool branded with an appropriate raai*k for ease of 
drafting at the export treatment works. The 80 lambs were then transported to 
the Robb^s Jetty works by motor truck. The work of mustering, weighing, group¬ 
ing and transport on 22/8/38 was carried out as quickly as possible, the first group 
being slaughtered 8 hours after mustering commenced. Group 2 was slaughtered 
32 hours after mustering; Group 3, 56 hours; and Group 4, 77 hours. The lambs 
received no feed or water after leaving the paddock at the farm. The following 
details were obtained—individual, farm weights, pre-slaughter and carcase weights 
and grade. The carcases w(*re forwarded to London and a report was furnished 
by the Head Salesman of Messrs. Sheed, Thomson & Co., Ltd., on the quality of 
each group. 

Ttrsidtfi - 

Tile mean figures of each weighing, together with the range, are given in lbs. 
in Table 1 hereunder:— 

Tarlf. 1. 









Loss from Farm 


lloura 



Loss 

Carcase Weight. 

to 

Hooks 



Weight 

Pre- 

from 



pereent. 

Group. 

Mustering 

Slaughtered. 

at 

Avondale. 

slaughter 

Weight. 

•1 • 

-2 ^ 

X 

Robb’s 

Jettv. 

‘ 

Loudon. 

Robb’s 

Jetty. 

L(mdon. 

1 

1 : 

8 

1 

i 67-4 

j 64-7 

2-7 

32-6 

32-7 

51-6 

51-5 

Ran^(‘ j 


(63-72) 

(60-69) 


(30-36) 




2 j 

32 

66-7 

61*5 

5‘2 

31-9 

.32-2 

52-2 

51-7 

Range , 


(63-71) 

(56-65) 


(29-35) 



i - 

3 


67-2 

60-8 

6-4 

31-6 

31 8 

53 1 

1 52-7 

Range 


1 (63-72) 

(57-61) 


(29-35) 


1 


4 

77 

67-3 

1 58-2 

9 1 

310 

ail 

53*9 

53 8 

Range 


1 (63-72) 

(54-62) 


(29-35) 



... 


The London weights ai-e included as well as those from Robbs Jetty, as it is 
fell that the average of these two would level out any slight inaccuracies of weigh¬ 
ing, and also at the abattoirs the lambs are weighed ‘^hot” immediately after 
dressing, but with th(‘ scales adjusted to deduct an allowance of 4 per cent. The 
London weight is, of course, the weight of the cold carcase. It is obvious from 
these two sots of figuies that the London weight is similar to the abattoirs weight 
where the automatic deduction is made. 
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Onuhng — 

A siuiimnry of llio oradiiity is in Table 2 (iiimiber of earoascs) :— 


Group. 

1 . 

2 

3 . 

4 . 

1 i.in'use y;ra(l(Ml 2inl on acre 
t3 oarrasos graded 2nd on ace 


Tablk 2. 


Firsts. 

ScMonds. 

Thirds. 

18 

2 


15 

3* 

2 

16 

4 


i:i 

.1+ 

.> 

lit of colour. 



mt of colour. 




t 


London Urport — 

The rrdevant s(*(?tion.s of the report of the Salesman read as follows:— 

Taking each ^roup as a whole, there was practically no difference as 
rej»‘ards wasta^^c*—there was not any waste fat on the back of the loin, nor 
did they have wastefully fat kidney knobs, or wastefully fat shoulders; in 
fact, some in each 20 lot were rather thin for First Quality lambs (Blue 
Gum). 

As r(‘^»avds bloom—there was no ditfeienc(‘ whatever in each grouj) in 
colour or bloom. 


Sappint'.ss. —Again, there was no diit'erenee as regards sappiness, or 
what we (in Sniithfield) should term ^‘coloui’ in bone*’—?.c. blue-boned; 
th(‘v were all blue-boned lambs. 


T)ii!tcu.ssion — 

An examinatioii of Table 1 shows that there is an average loss in live weight 
of ap})ro.\imatelY 2’*4 tb^. in the first eight hours after the lambs are removed from 
their mothers, incr(*aMiig up to 9 lbs. after 77 hours. It is quite apparent, however, 
that this lo.-s is largely e.xei'eta, as the average carcase wedght of Group 4, killed 
69 hours after Group 1, was only 1.6 lbs. lighter than that of the latter. The 
avei'age c'arcas(* weights, as shown in columns 5 and 6, Avould appear to indicate 
that there is an av(*rage loss in carcase weight of approximately % lb. per day 
when slaughter is delaycMl up to three days. Howev(‘r, when the individual figures 
are exaiiiiiied statistically, even in the extreme case of Groups 1 and 4, the average 
dilTerenees are not significant. 

Grading and Quality — 

The grading returns do not show any signihcanl dilferenee between the groups, 
although tliri'e carcases in Group 4 and one in Group 2 were graded down to second- 
grade owing to colour. It, is not possible to say whether this condition has been 
brought about by the long period of starvation. The London report is somewhat 
sketchy, but indicates that tin* delayed slaughter had no detrimental effect on the 
bloom and sappiness of the carcases. 

Summary — 

An expei'iment is described in which 80 Border Ix»icester-Merino x Southdown 
sucker lambs wiwo divided in four groups and killed at 8, 32, 56 and 77 hours after 
removal from their mothers. 
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The average loss in live weight rose from 2% Ihs. at 8 hours to 9 lbs. after 77 
hours, but it was evident that I his loss was largely excreta, since there were no 
significant differ(*riees in carcase weight or quality betw<*eii the groups. There was, 
however, an apparent average daily loss of approximately half a pound. Further 
work on this aspect is proposed for the coming season. 

Acknowledgment is made to the Manager (Mr. W. L. Morgan) of the W.A. 
Meat Exjjort Co., Robbs Jetty, for permission to obtain the individual details and 
to the assistance rendered by the officers of the company. 


PASTURE DEVELOPMENT. 

THIRD YEAR’S RESULTS OP SPECIES TRIALS UNDER CONTROLLED 
METHODS OF CRAZING IN IRRIGATED AREAS. 

II. G. EltjIOtt, Agrostologist. 

During the last four years the Australian Dairy (h)nneil ha.s made available 
tunds for the conduction of a number of experiments designed to increase and 
improve pasture production in Western Australia. Tbe Dairy Council has now 
been merged with the Australian Dairy Board, which body has eontinued the work 
previously started and has made increa.sed i'unds available for further investiga¬ 
tions. The experimental work is controlled by a West Australian Pasture Inqirove- 
ment Committee working in close eo-operation with the Department of Agriculture. 

The following article gives a resume of information which has been obtained 
from two experiments at Hamel and Waroona. 

C. H, Henningf Haw el. 

The information with reference to soil, cultivation, method of seeding, etc., 
which were carried out on this area is given in the March 19J7 issue of this Journal. 
The objects of the experiment are— 

1. To determine the most .suitable grass species in association with white 

clover for the establishment of permanent pasture under irrigated 
conditions on the soil type selected in this irrigation area. 

2. The collection of information regarding the carrying capacity of these 

pastures on small irrigated areas. 

3. To determine the yields per acre of green material from the various 

mixtures under existing conditions. 

The total area now under pasture has been increased from 8.25 to 10.05 
acres, a full year’s grazing having been obtained from the new area—Field No. 5. 

Irrigation, 

During tlu* ])ast M*ason four Avaterings were given, the dates being 7th Janu¬ 
ary, 11th iVbruary, 1st and 25th December. 

Fertiliser, 

Three applications were given during the season, the first on 2nd February 
at the rate of 212 lbs., suf)erphosphate per acre, the second on 12th September at 
112 lbs., and the third on 14th November also at the rate of 112 lbs. per acre, mak¬ 
ing a total of 448 lbs. superphosphate per acre for the year. During the first 
year 4 cwts. per acre were applied in two applications and in the second year 4^/2 
cwts. per acre also in two application.^. 

The result of the First and Second Year’s operations were published in the March, 1987, and 

loss, issues of this Journat. 
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Cultivation. 

On 27th July tho whole area wa.s completely renovated with a rotary prono; 
type of renovator followed by a zig-zag and chain harrow combination. A thorough 
aeration combined with the breaking up of the cattle droppings was obtained. 

On 19th August the irrigation furrows were cleaned out with a "Sunbuster^' 
plough which bad been modified slightly. The spoil from the plough was broken 
down efficiently with a disc cultivator and T-bar roller. 

On 25th duly rushes which were accumulating mainly in the irrigation fur¬ 
rows W(*re sla.^ied, and on 10th November the majority of them were grubbed out, 
and at the j)resent time the whole area is free from this pest. 

Brainags, 

This was improved considerably during the season and at no time were the 
plots too wet for grazing. 


Seed Mixtures. 


The seed mixtures sown were as follow. In each case certified New Zealand 
whip* clover at the i‘ate of 2 lbs. per acre W’as incorporated;— 


Field No. 1. N.Z. certified mother strain perennial rye 
grass 

Field No. 2. N.Z. certified akaroa cocksfoot 
Field No. 3. Fortified Phalaris tuberosa .. 

Field No. 4. N.Z. tall fescue 
Field No. 5. I’aspaliim 


8 lbs. per acre. 
10 lbs. per acre. 
4 lbs. per acre. 
8 lbs. per acre. 
4 lbs. per acre. 


Grazing, 

The following (Jraph No. 1 shows the “Grazing Days })er Acre^^ obtained per 
month from each field for the past throe years. 


Graph 1 .—Cow Grazing Days per acre. 



Graph ahowing Grazing Days (8 hours) per acre. Note lower Ihie on 1938 column 
gives grazing days per acre obtained for all fields 1 to 5. 
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Carryinj? capacity—8.25 acres 1936 1 cow to 1.46 acres. 

8.25 acr(!s 1937 1 cow to 0.84 acres. 

8.25 acres 1938 r-= 1 cow to 0.73 acres. 

]0.05 acres 1938 1 cow to 0.83 acres. 

Total Grazing- 1P5S— 

32,957 j?razini»' hoiir^- from 8.25 acres 3,990 j'Tazin.u hours i)er acre 

-i= 499 ^razin^’ days per acre. 

35,430 <>raziuir hours from 10.05 acres “ 3,522 fxi’aziji"’ hours per acre 

140 .i»ra/iiin days per acre. 

From the above ^rapli it uill he seen that the <rra/.iiu:; ol)tain(‘d for the winter 
months has shown a decidiMl improvement over that of th(‘ last two seasons. As was 
the case fcu’ the previous year, duly was the month wIkmi ilu* least amount of 
grazint? was obtained, beinii 17.1 jiraziiiii: days per montli ai:alnst 5.0 for the 
previous year. 

The following? Graph No 2 .shows the ‘‘Avera.ir(‘ Gra/iiijn J)ays per Month’^ 
for the twelve months of each \ear 1036, 1937, and 1038 for the* various grass 
species in association with white* clover:— 

Graidi 2. 

Cow Grazing Dayo (8 houre) per acare. 



The average grazing days per month for Fields Nos. 1 to 4 for the year 1938 
was 41.6, which is an increase from 35.0 grazing days per month for 1937. Field 
No *6 only came into production in 1938. 

It will be noted that fields Nos. 1 and 3 are still giving a steady increase in 
grazing days, while field No. 4 has only given a slight increase. No noticeabl (3 
improvement was obtained in field No. 2 which gave the highest number of grazing 
days during 1937. Field No. 5 shows approximately the same production as did 
fields No.s. 1, 2, and 3 on their first season 1936. 




Grazing ^ 07 ^ Grazing Dsya . 
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Th(" following s(*ries of graphs in Graph No. -how the ^^Quarterly Seasonal 
Grazing’^ figur(‘.s for eneli Held for the three year-:— 

Graph 3. 

Three-Monthly Seasonal Grazing Days for the Four Fields., 



Autumn, Winter. Spring. Sunimer. Autumn. Vinter. Spring. Summer, 

Season. 


Season. 
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An examination of these graphs will show that tlie autumn production of all 
fields has increased steadily, the best production being obtained from field No. I— 
perennial rye grass, this being followed by field No. —Phalaris tubeiosa. It is 
very pleasing to see the steady increase of grazing which has been obtained from 
all fields during the winter months, the greatest increases during 1938 being 
obtained from fields Nos. 2, 3, and 4. 

The average spring production also has slrnwn a decided incr(*aso. All fields, 
with the exception of No. 4—tall fescue, have given incieaseil grazing. No. 4, 
however, has shown a decline. 

The summer production average was sligl)tl> le.^.s for H138 than 1937, the 
biggest decline taking jilace with field No. 2—cocksfoot, with a small decline in 
field No. 1—perennial rye grass. Field No. 3—Plialari.s tubero^a gave a decided 
increase over that of the previous seasons. 

Yields of Green Material pet Acre. 

The following graph No. 4 gi\es the yields ot green material whic-h were 
obtained from each field for the two yeai’s 1937 and 1938:— 

Graph 4. 

Annual Production in Tons for the Four Fields. 



Field. 
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If will be seen from the above graph No. 4 that, although a very high average 
yield (30.5 tons) per acre was obtained during 1937, this was exceeded in 1938, 
the average being 37.3 tons. Fields Nos. 1 and 3 gave very much higher yields and 
showed a considerable increase on that of the previous season. This increase also 
is reflected in grai>h No. 2 with the average grazing days per month obtained from 
these two fields. 

The production in ions of green material from the ff)ur fields for the periods 
August to iJeceinber for the three years is given in the following table No. 1. 

Table No. 1. 



1936. 

1937. 

1938. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Field Xo. 1 

12.7 

17.7 

23.9 

„ Xo. 2 

11.1 

14.1 

17.9 

„ Xo. .. 

10.6 

15.2 

22.9 

„ Xo. 4 

81 

15.8 

15.8 


A <lceulcd increase is being (d)tained for the above period on all fields with 
the exception of So. 1 (tall fescue). 

The following table No. 2 gives the average ‘‘Three-Monthly Yields per Acre^* 
of all plots for the four seasons of the year:— 


Table No. 2. 


Sciis<ui 

1937. 

1938. 

Autumn 

5.3 

8.4 

Winter 

1.3 

3.2 

Spring 

.. 12.6 

10.9 

Summer 

.. 11.3 

14.7 

i!!omi>anng the figures it will be seen that a decided increase in the winter 
yiehl has taken place and that the autumn and summer production also has shown 
a good increase*. A decrease, however, has occurred in the spring production, which 
is not of serious moment. 

Graph No. 5 (on the following 

page) gives 

the “Thret^Monthly Yields per 


Acre” for the four fields for two years. 

The autumn production for fields Nos. 1 to 3 has shown a decided increase 
over that of the previous seasons. The greatest increase in winter yield was 
obtained from field No. 1. Field No. 4—^tall fescue only showed a slight increase 
in winter production. In regard to the spring production, the biggest decrease 
took place on field No. 4 followed by field No. 2. The other two fields only showed 
a slight decrease. 

Fields Nos. 1 and 3 gave the greatest increases in yield for the summer pro¬ 
duction, while fields Nos. 2 and 4 only showed a slight increase over that of the 
previous season. 

While the observations will not be completed for a further two seasons, some 
tentative conclusions which appear legitimate are given at the end of this article- 
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Graph 5. 

Tlireo-Monthlv Seasonal Yields for the Four Fields. 



utumn. Winter. Sprang. Summer. Autumn, Winter .Spring. Summer. 

Season. Season. 

' .7. Neilf Waroona* 

The objects of the experiment arc the same as those given above for Mr. 
C. H. Henning, Hamel. 

i An area of 12.94 acres was selected, divided into five fields, the area of the 
fields being as follows:—Fields Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5—2.39 acres each; field No. 3— 
2.5 acres. 

Seed Mixtures, 

The seed mixtures sown were as follow. In each case certified white clover 
'at the rate of 2 lbs. per acre was incorporated. 

^ Field No. 1—N.Z. Certified Mother Strain Perennial 

Rye Grass . .. .. 8 lbs. per acre 

Field No. 2—New South Wales Paspalum dilatatura .. 10 lbs. „ 

Field No. 3—N.Z. Certified Perennial Rye Grass .. 4 lbs. „ 

Paspalum 8 lbs. „ 

Field No. 4—N.Z. Tall Fescue.8 lbs. „ 

Field No. 5—Certified Phalaris tuberosa .. .. 4 lbs. „ 


>11. oaltivwoa. fifrinst, etc., bare basa aa 
19$7, teue of tlila Journal. 
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Fertiliser. 

A total of () cwts. superphosphate per aere was applied in three applications 
of 2 cwts. each in February, May, and September, 1938. Four applications total- 
linj]^ 720 lbs. per aci*e were applied in 1937, and 900 lbs. supt»r)>hosphate j>lns 100 
lbs. sul])hate of ammonia was j^iven during 1930. 

Irrigation. 

The fields were irrigated five times during the year, viz., 12th January, 7th 
February, 28th February, 28th November, and 2r)th December, 1938. 

Cultivation. 

On 9th May the whole area was harrowed with a knife blade pasture type of 
harrows. On 25th July all fields were severely renovated with a rotary prong lype 
of renovator double-lapped, follo^ved by the pasture harrows. A very rapid 
growth resfumse was noticed after this operation. On 30th September all the 
irrigation farrows were cleaned out with the altered ^‘Sunbuster^^ plough. 

Grazing. 

firaph No. (i gives the “grazing days’^ which were obtained per month from 
each field for the years 1930, 1937, and 1938:— 

Graph 0. 


Cow Grazing Dayo per Acre. 



Month. 

Carrying capacity of whole area— 

1936 .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 cow to 1.80 acres 

1937 .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 cow to 1.24 acres 

1938 .. ., .. .. ,. .. 1 cow to 1.28 acres 

Total grazing, 1938— 

29,890.6 grazing hours from 12.94 acres. 

2,286.6 grazing hours per acre. 

285.8 grazing days per acre. 

From this graph it will be seen that the actual grazing obtained for the year 
was slightly lower than that obtained during the previous year. This was due 
to lack of efficient gi^azing, more particularly in the late winter and spring 
months. Relatively good grazing was obtained for the month of May, whereas 
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(iuiMig the previous two seasons none had been obtained for that month. No 
grazing was carried out in August and very little for the months’of July, Sep¬ 
tember, and October. The effect of under-grazing was very noticeable in October 
and November, when the pasture became too high and rank for efficient grazing, 
must wastage occurring when grazing was carried out. 

The various grass species in association with white clover gave the average 
grazing days per month for the years 1936, 1937, and 1938 as shown on Graph 7. 


Graph 7. 

Average Grazing ^ays per month for the Three Yearij. 



No, 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 

Field. 


It will be observed from this graph that each species gave practically no 
variation in grazing days per month for the two seasons, this again being due to 
the grazing system adopted by the farmer during the year. 

Graph 8 shows the three-monthly seasonal grazing days for the five fields 
for years 1936, 1937, and 1938. 

From these five series of graphs in Graph 8 it will be seen that the autumn 
grazing has increased considerably over the last three years on all fields, Field 3 
giving the greatest increase for 1938, due to efficient grazing. The winter graz¬ 
ing, however, decreased considerably on all fields during 1938, although a good 
increase was recorded, with the exception of Field 5, for 1037, due to too light 
grazing during the winter of 1938. 

The decrease in efficient grazing commenced in May, 1938, this naturally 
affecting the winter, spring, and to some extent the summer grazing production, 
consequently no definite information can be gleaned from these figures. 

The yields of green material, however, do indicate the actual variations 
which occurred during the past two seasons, as is shown plainly in Graphs Nos. 
9 and 10. 
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Graph 8. 

Three-Monthly Seaeonsl Graeing Daye for the Five Fields 



Autumn Winter Spring Summer 


Season. 



Autumn Winter Spring Summer 


Season. 


Aiu.uKl IVoduction Id Tdbd far th* Fw Tlcld* 



r»«u» 


Yield of Green Material, 

Graph No. 9 above give/? the yield of green material per nere for the five 
fields for the two years. 

It will be seen from Graph No. 9 that good increases in yields were obtained 
from Fields Nos. 1, 2, and 5, while Fields Nos. 3 and 4 only gave a small increase. 
The highest increase was recorded from Field No. 5—Phalaris tiiberosa. This 
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grass has shown a coiisich-rahh* thiekdiiiig up of stand with the white clover and 
is now a complete sward. The average production per acre from all Helds has 
increased from 18.9 tojis in UKl? to 23.9 tons in 1938. 

The following Table 3 gives the production per acre for the three-monthly 
seasons of the >ears 1937 and 1938:— 

Table 3. 

Tons of Green Material per Acre. 


Sea^oll. 

1937. 

1938. 

Au^tiimii . . 

.. .. 5.4 

5.4 

Winter 

2.0 

4.5 

Spring 

i\A 

8.2. 

Summer . . 

(5.8 

5.8 


The winter [iroduction lias shown a decided inei ease over that of the iirevious 
season. This increase is very phasing, as it is a smison of normal low production. 
The spring production incr(‘ased from 0.4 tons lo 8.2 tons per acre, while the 
autumn production remained constant, and the summer yield was slightly lower 
than that ol‘ the previous yeai*. 

Graph No. 10 (page 49) shows the* three>monthly yields for tin* ditferent seasons 
of the year for (‘ach tidd. As will be seen, practically no variations occurred on the 
individual Helds for the autumn months, but in every case there was a decided 
increase in the winter production, Field No. I showing the greatest increase*, and 
Field No. 3 giving the least, this being due in part to the still high amoiuit of 
couch grass present and the lack of complete cover by white clover. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to Mr. K. T. Lutz, Agricultural Adviser, 
for assisting in collecting the field information given in this article. ' 

T KN TAT1VE CON CLUSIGNS. 

The results of the last three years show that— 

1. The growth of white clover during the first year of establishment may he 
checked seriously by the more rapid growth of perennial plants, particularly 
perennial rye grass. This condition can be avoided lo a great extent by not seed¬ 
ing in excess of 4 lbs. of pei'cnnial rye grass per acre, and by elTiciently control¬ 
ling the grazing during the initial season. A good nii.ved sward, howevei-, is 
usually obtained the following year. 

2. Observations indicate that, where under-grazing has taken place, grass 
species have tended to *Gake charge’’ to the detriment of white clover. This 
occurs more seriously where paspalum and couch grass are the associated species. 
Where excessive over-grazing occurs during the summer and winter months, the 
reverse takes }>lace. While clover will tend to predominate to the exclusion of 
such associated species as perennial rye grass, Phalaris tuberosa, and cocksfoot. 

3. Phalaris tuberosa and white clover associate well under irrigated condi¬ 
tion, provided rotational grazing is efficiently managed. 

4. Paspalum and white clover can be established rapidly under irrigated 
conditions, (\areful late spring and summer grazing is necessary, otherwise the 
pasi>alum will become ‘Mussocky. ” 

5. A mixture of cocksfoot and white clover is proving successful under (*xist- 
ing conditions, but cannot be recommended yet for general adoption. 

6. Further work on the management of tall fescue is necessary before this 
grass can be recommended for inclusion in a mixture for irrigated land, owing to 
its tendency to become ‘^tussocky.” 

7. Perennial rye grass and cocksfoot association with paspalum and white 
clover appears to assist in preventing matting of the pasture, thereby assisting in 
maintaining a prolific sward. 





Plot 5. 

Phalaris tuberoaa. 


Autumn Winter Spring Summer 
Season. 


Autumn Winter Spring Summer 
Season. 

8. Winter and spring harrowin^^ is essentiiil to break up and distribute ani¬ 
mal droppings. Topping with a mower during the late spring is beneficial. 

9. Surface renovation is essential on paspalum pastures to maintain an ade¬ 
quate proportion of elovej’ growth. 

10. At least 5 cwt. of sup<n’phosphate per acre should be applied in three 
applications per annum on irrigated land, the heaviest application being given 
in the autumn. 
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GRADING AND MARKETING OF TOBACCO LEAF. 

A. Sii.UiP, 

Tobacco Adviser. 

No matter how careful the tobacco grower may have beeu in the cultivation, 
harvestings and curings of his croj), he will liiid that his bulks contain leaf of a 
number of different types, lu the tirst place, the leaf can be divided broadly into 
three classes, viz. bottom, middle and top, aciordings tc the po^itjon in which it f»rew 
on the plant. Under Western Australian conditions, bottom leaf is usually fairly 
thin, sometiines inclined to be })a])ery and lacking in body, and is almost iuvai'iably 
damaged to a greatiu* or less extent by blue mould, grasshopper injury, etc. 1 he 
leaf from the middle jiortion of the plant is the best, while the top leaf is .‘^mailer, 
rather narrow in jiro] ortion to its length, and has a tendency to be coarse! 

Within each of these clashes will le found considerable \ariatioii in colour, from 
the much-prized “Lemon” and “Bright Mahogany,” down ihroimh ‘ Mahogany” to 
“Dark’ and “Green.” As the ditlVnmt types of leaf are reipiired by the manu- 
facturei’s tor diffiu'ent j iir} Ohes, it is neces'^ary for the giower to sort them ear<*- 
fully into grades il Ik* is to k'c.c'im* the highest (Imuicial returns for his crop. The 
principal manufacturing firms in Australia now insist that all leaf be ])roperly 
graded and handed before being offered for sale, and there is little doubt that the 
unsalisfaclory prices obtained by some growers in tin* past ha\(‘ bemi due to careless 
grading and lack of attention to detail in the “get up” of the leaf geneially. 

THB OHADING HHKl). 

The tirst lequirement for good grading is a pro])erly coi.striicted grading shed 
of anijile size. Such a shtd n(*ed not be of elaborate (oustniction, but there an* one 
or two points which should he home in mind when designing it. It is usual to com¬ 
bine the bulk and grading >h(‘d under one roof. As grading is carried out mainly 
during tin* mouths ot May, June and duly, w’hen heavy and ('ontinnous rain may be 
ex]iected, it is advisable to have the shed built well i ff tin* ground and to have it 
lined either with asbestos-cement sheets or some other dam])-pi()of materia’, other¬ 
wise the leaf is liable to alsorh an excessive amount of moisture dui’ing handling 
with consecpieut risk of tlcNeloping mould. The south wall of the shed should be 
fitted with ample window sj ace .so that plenty of diffmed light (an fall on the 
grading bench. It is extremely important that the direct rays of th(* mhi should not 
be allowed to fall on the as its true (‘olour cannot be judgKl in diivct sunlight. 
The only equipment required is a grading bench or beiu'hi^s fitted wdth com})artmen1s 
for holding Die various grades of leaf. 

GRADING. 

The ipiality ot tobacco Jeat is determined, for buying purposes, by its colour, 
texture, size and soundness, and of these, colour is the most important. At present, 
grading is carried out almost entin'ly on a colour basis. This does not lUH'essarily 
mean that the light-coloured leaf w^hich fetches the highest price ultimately produces 
the best “smok(‘,” but the present fashion demands this type and it is therefore the 
growers business to meet that demand as far as possible. 

The number of grades into which the leaf is sorted will depend on the uni¬ 
formity or otherwise of the crop. Generally speaking, it will be found that seven 
colour grades will be sufficient to meet the buyers’ requirements. These grades 
might be described as follows:— 

(1) First Grade Bright Mahogany (BMl).—Clear bright yellow or slightly 
onuige colour, sound and free from bhmnsh and of good texture, i,e\, 
having plenty of toughness and elasticity. Must not show any green 
tinge. 
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(2) Second Grade Brij?ht Mahogany (BM2).—Very slightly darker than 

BMl and of good texture. Small amount of sponging and other 
blemishes permissible, but must not show any tinge of green. 

(3) Third Grade Bright Mahogany (BM3).—Slightly darker than BM2, good 

texture, and may carry a proportion of less sound, sponged and 
blemished leaf. No leaf showing green should be included. 

(4) Inferior Bright (IB).—Will include all leaf of bright mahogany colour 

which is too badly blemished and broken to be included in the first 
three grades. 

(5) Mahogany (M).—R(*ddish brown colour, may be somewhat sponged and 

blemished, but thoroughly mature and showing no green. 

(fi) Dark Mahogany (D).-- Very dark brown, coarse-textured leaf, usually 
from the top of the j>lant. 

(7) Green (G).- All leaf sh<»wing the least tinge of gn‘en. 

It will he noted that no mention is made here of a “Lemon” gra<h‘. The amount 
of leaf produced in most Western Australian crops which can be class«*d as lemon is 
so small that it is hardly worth while making a se]>arate grade of it, whereas if it 
is included as BMl it will lend to impro\e the general apj.(‘aran(*e of that grade. 

It is very doubtful whether tlie sixth grade mentioned here (Dark Mahogany) 
will be saleable in future. Under the conditions obtaining at Manjiimip, leaf which 
fails to cure a bright colour has usually been spoilt through ex])osure to adverse 
weather eonditions or has been picked in an immature condition. Such l(‘af can be 
used by manufacturers only in very small (piajitities. 

The seventh grade (Green) may be divided into two parts:— 

(1) Bright leaf showing only a faint tinge of green. 

(2) L(‘af showing a definite amount of green. 

These should b(‘ hulked separately until the whole i>f the crop ha.s hten graded, 
when the first grade gr<‘ens can be gone through again, when it will jirobably be 
found that much of the green tinge has disappeared, and the leaf can be regraded 
into the various bright mahogany grades. 

Anoth(*r grade which may have to be included in tli(‘ case* of soim* crops is for 
leaf of good colour but of harsh, woody texture. Such leaf may have fiuiti* good 
smoking characteristics as raw leaf, hut it has been found that it retuse^ to respond 
to the various mamifaeturing jirocesses, and buyers insist that its ju(*senw in the 
bright mahogany giadcs i> highly detrimental. Leaf of this deM*ription should 
therefore be rigidly exc]ud(*d from the higher grades. 

Tn addition to grading for colour, the leaf should be sorte<I aciM»r<ling to size. 
In the case of moderate erofis having no verj^ large leaf, two sizes will be .sufihdent— 
medium and small—but where the crop includes leaf over, say, twenty inches in 
length it is advisable to include three sizes. All leaf under J2 incli(‘M in length 
should be classed as ^^smalF’ and handed and baled separately. Leaf over 12 inches 
in length should be divided into “medium^' and “large’^ and tied up separately but 
may be baled together. 

Grading should not commence until the leaf has been at least fivt* or six weeks 
in the bulk. Under the weather conditions experienced in this State it is impossible 
to start grading in any case until the autumn rains have started in April, unless 
steps are taken to artificially humidify the atmosphere of the grading shed, so that 
most of the leaf is actually over two months in bulk before being graded. 

It frequently happens that the leaf in the bulk is found to be rather too dry to 
permit of being handled without breaking. If it has been bulked ‘^on the stiek^^ it 
is a simple matter to hang up a sufficient quantity overnight for the following day’s 
grading, when it will usually be found that sufficient moisture has been absorbed to 
soften it. Should the leaf have been bulked off the stick, the best plan is to turn 
the bulk during wet weather a short time before grading is due to commence. 
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HANJnNG. 

When the leaf has been sorted into the various grades it is tied into linnds. eaeh 
containing from a doz(‘n to twenty leaves aceording to size. The butts ot the finished 
hands should not be more than one ineh in diameter. W hen made larger than this 
they look untidy and ore liable to fall apart on handling. To tie a hand, a leaf of 
the same grade is folde<l along the midrib, with the up])er surface to the outside, 
and wrapped tightly round the butts of the leaves ^everal times, the butt end then 
being tucked into the middle of the hand. Wlun finished, the tie leaf should extend 
from just beyond the extreme end of the butts to about 1^2 ~ iuehes down the 

hand. Neatly lied hands of the jiroper si/e help ^ery great y to show the leaf oil* 
to advantage. 

After being tied into hands the leaf is again bulked until sullieient has^accumu- 
lated to fill a bale, care being takiui not,to get the grades mixed. These loose bulks 
should be keyit carefully tovi'red to prevent thi' absorption of too much moisture 
by the leaf. 

HALING. 

The standard size bale in use in this State measures :i6in. x ‘J2in. x 18in. and 
contains about 180 lbs. of leaf. Jt should be wrapped in new 14oz. hes.sian. A 
lining of brown pajier is som<‘tim(*s used inside the hessian but is not neces.sary. In 
baling, a length of hes>ian 3 feet w’id(‘ and long enough to go right ronn 1 the h:i’i‘ 
with a. few' inches overlap is jilaced on the lluor of tlu' press, thi‘ sid<‘s of which an* 
then fixed in jiosition. The hands are plac(*d w'ith the butts towards the tw’o eiuL 
of the bale, a layer l)(*ing placed at each end alternately and a binding lavin’ being 
built into the centie as reipiired. All leaf must lie along th(‘ length oi' the bale; on 
no account should the binding layers be placed crossw'isi*. 

Having filled the pi’i'ss, tlie lid is laid in position and pri'^suiv applied b\ 
means of a screw or jack. This fiist pressure reduces the volume of the leaf b\ 
about half. The pressure is released after a few’ minutes, the lid removed, and the 
press again tilled with leaf, after which pressure is again a]>plied. The completeil 
bale should be left under pn'ssure lor at least one hour, otherw isi* tlu* natural spring 
of the leaf will cause it to lose compactness. If the tobacco is to be stored on the 
farm pending the visit of tlu* buyers—as is usually the lube in this State—the bale 
should not be stitched, but should lu* simply held together by means of three ropes 
passed round it and tied tirmly. This allows of ea.sy examination by the buyer and 
the replacement of the sample hands drawn for inspection. After purchase, the 
bales can be stitehed, the ro{)es removed, and the ca]>s sewn on the ends. Tlu* ropes 
should not be left on the bales a.s their jiresence during transport tends to injure 
a portion of the leaf. 

As far as i)os.sible, only one grade of leaf should he placed in any one bale. If 
small parcels of various grades are left over, how’evor, it is permissible to make up 
a bale of two, or even three, grades, placing a layer of i)aper between them. Bright 
and dark leaf, howTver, should not be included in the same bale. 

Before despatch to the factory, each bale should be clearly stmicilled with the 
grower’s brand, the buyer’s grade mark, and the buying company’s brand. All 
marks should appear on one .side of the bale only. 

MAKKpyriNG OF LEAF. 

The sy.stem of marketing the leaf grow'n in this State by the small private 
growers has hitherto been that known as “farm buying.” Under this system the 
buyer visits each grow'er, usually in July or August, and closely inspects a number 
of hands drawn from each bale. A price is offered for each grade of useable leaf 
and, if acceptable to the giwer, the sale is finalised on the spot and the grower 
agrees to despatch the leaf to the factory by a given date. Until the present, there 
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iias bcHMi only orin biddcM* I'loin tin* Kastern Stales for tin* W(*blern Au.'*tralian t*roi», 
but ovidoiHH* liah nuontl.N boon obtained that at least one other Easiern States 
nianutartnring' oono(‘ni wouhl bo j)i‘e]>ared lo puroliase qiianlifios of Western Aus¬ 
tralian leaf provided that it was put up for auction. 

There would apiM*ar to la* little doubt that the advent of a eertain amount of 
eoinpotition among buyers for this Slate^s crop would place the industry on a more 
socMire footing; than has hitherto been the case, and would engender a f(‘eling of 
conlidence among the growers. 

The system ol* farm buying sutlers from a number of raiher serious dis- 
adNantages, apart from tin* absence of competition for the leaf. Vei} few grower’s 
in Western Australia ha\(‘ suHicient well lighted shed accommodation to set out ttu’ir 
crop to iirofier advantage. More often than not the sample hands on which prices 
are ap])rais(‘d have to be taken into the opcm air for examination, and during wet 
w’eather the eonditions under whieh the buytu’s operate eaii be rather uncomfortable. 
The system also involves a great deal of traxelHiig on the jiart of tli(‘ buyers, fr(‘- 
quently over rather indifferent roa<ls and bush tracks, and it is only rea'.onabh* to 
suiqiose that tlie (juite eonsiderahh* exjiense involv(‘(| is reileeted in a somewhat 
lower price h<‘iiig otlVr(‘d tor tin* leaf than might otherwise be the ease. Another 
serious di.-^abilily lies in the faet that the average grower has little opportunity of 
comjiaring the (piality and *’get up” of his erop with that of others, and when he 
faik tt> icc<*i\e what lie (‘onsid(‘rs a satisfactory jirice for his leaf he i^ ineliiied to 
blame tin judgment of tlie buyer rather than to realise* that hi^ methods of handling 
his leaf Inive* been fault\. 

Tin* s\st<*m of sale by aiK'tion, whieh lia.s 1m*(*u m \ogue in Qiu*ensland for a 
number of \(*ais, would appear to be a detinite advance on farm buying. Under 
thi*' s\.siein, the (*rop, after grading, handing and baling, would lie desjiatched to one 
or oth(‘r of the big wool-s(‘lluig llo<»rs at FremantU*, ^^here it would be s<*t out for 
in^peetion untl(‘r ideal eonditions. The biners would have ample opportunity to 
appraise each lot earefully, and the wlioU* Western Australian eroj) could probably 
be disposed of expeditiously at a single auetion. (irowers would also have the 
opportunity of meeting each other on the floor and of inspeeting tin* grading and 
^‘get up” of erops other than their own. This would undoubtedly tend towards im¬ 
provement and standardi'HTion of the ciop a> a whole. 


PIG FEEDING EXPERIMENT—MURESK AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE- 

SUPPLEMENTS SUITABLE FOR FEEDING WITH WHEAT. 

H. J. Hi'uhks, B.A., Late Prineipal; C. U. Dixon, Pig Husbandryman. 

The following feeding experiments, whieh were originally designed as a 
demonstration to farmers attending the Short Winter Course last August at The 
Muresk (Tillege, have given sueh valuable and interesting results, that it has been 
thought desirable to make th<‘ in formation available to all farmers through this 
Journal. 

Six groups of pigs were seleeted, each group containing four or five pigs, as 
nearly matched for weight and quality as possible. Each individual pig was 
marked for ideritifiealion, and weighed at seven-day intervals throughout the feed¬ 
ing period, which Avas 1() Aveeks. 

The pigs selected Avc*re Aveaners and all first crosses of the Tamworth and 
Berkshirt? breeds. 
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Tb(* rations fed to tho various j^roups w(*r<‘ as follow:— 

Group I.—Crushed wlioat with meat meal. 

Group 2.—Crushed wheat with meat meal. 

Group ‘1.—Crushed wheat with skimmed milk. 

Group 4.” (Crushed wheat with dried butter milk. 

Group 5.—Skiimned milk only. 

Group ().—('rushed wheat only. 

All j)ii»‘s received a quaniity of «^reen fodder daily, and were allowiul access 
to a suitable run for exercise. 

The jiroiiortions of the various supplements fed wdth the crushed \\heat are 
shown in table 1. It will be noticed that the quantity of these supplements 
remained practically constant, indicating^ that the young: pig* reciuins a ration 
relatively hig:h in prot<‘in in com]»arison with its requirements as bacon w'eifjhts 
are reached. 

Until the eleventh w’eek after weaning the rations were increased at fortnightly 
intervals, after w’hioh it was found desirable to increase the daily ration each week. 
As in most cases wdiere stock are being fed, it was found that individual animals 
were outstanding in their capacity to convert the food they consumed into meat, 
and indicates the great advantages w’hich might accrue from a consistent policy of 
fcelection from those families w'hich produce such individuals for breeding stock. 
The average results however of each group are a more true record of what might 
bo expect(*d in practice, and are shown for convenience in gi*aph form below, 
W’hich brings out the salient differences betw’een the groups more clearly than figures. 


A (X)AIPAKISON OF HIJPFLFAIKNTS FOR FEEDING WITH WHEAT TO PUiS. 



A study of this graph shows a number of interesting points;— 

1. It will be noticed that the four groups receiving crushed wheat and a suitable 
concentrate were for practical purposes equal in their rate of growth. The two 
groups receiving meat meal for their concentrate were slightly heavier at the start 
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than the groups receiving skim milk or dried butter milk, and these groups finished 
the feeding expeiiment with approximatedy the same difference between the avcu-age 
weights. 

2. Half a pound of dried butter milk was e(juiva,lent to approximately three- 
quarters of a gallon of skimmed milk, and in turn equivalent to half a pound of 
meat meal. 

d. Skimmed milk, with green material, is not an (dlieieJit ration for growing’ 
pig.•^. Although this group was fed for two weeks less than the groups 1-4, even if the 
rat(? of growth had been maintained for another two vv(‘eks these pigs would have 
been about twenty ])ounds lighter than in the other four orou])s. Apart from this, 
however, it was noti(cable that although these skim milk fed pigs appeared sl(‘ek 
they were **big bellied” and soft in appearance, and experience has shown that they 
would kill out too fat and “soft.” 

4. The wdieat only fed pigs w’ere obviously unhealthy all through the fourttMui 
w(‘(‘ks that they Avere bc'ing fed. Their coats wn*re rough and the pigs had the 
appearance aptly describ(‘d as ‘^pot-bellied.” One of tlu'se i)igs was killed for 
demonstration j)urf)oses about thr(‘(‘ months aft«‘r llie feeding began and Ix'sides 
being very stunted in growth sliowed a earcase wliieh Avas far too high in fat for 
trade I’equiivments. This group showed an average weight Avhich wnis approximat(‘ly 
CO lbs. loss than the pigs in group 1 at the same age, which received meat imnd as a 
supjilement. It can safely he said that although skim milk alone may eventually 
produce a pig Avliieh is saleable as a bacon [)ig, although not of prime qiialilN, pigs 
fed on wh(*at alone never Avill produce a bacon pig winch is saleable at a reasonable 
price. 

o. It will be noti<'(id that the curves showing the a\(‘rage growth per week 
for each grouj), do not rise* at a constant rate. This is mor(‘ particularly th<' case 
with gvoiijis 1 and 2, and to a lesser extent with group d, recidving skim milk. 

This is an indication of tlie care and attention to the individual requirements 
of j)igs necessary by attendants if the b(*st results aie to be obtained. From the 
27th May to 12th August, or for eleven weeks, the ration was increased each femt- 
night and for the first month this practice gave good results. After this jieriod 
how^ever, and as a result of Aveighing the pigs Aveekly and comparing the Aveights, 
it Avas noticed that some groups seemed to groAA' moii* rapidly for a AV(*ek and tluui 
slow doAvn for a w'eek, as is shown liy the steps in the grapli. These s1oa\' periods 
of groAvth Avere found to coincide Avith the second Aveek of the ration period, more 
r^ipid growth taking jilace during tlu* following Aveek AAdien the ration a\71s increased. 
From the twelfth AA’eek, however, the rations Avere iiU'reased each Aveek, and it will 
b(‘ noticed that the graph eontinin^d in an almost smootli iipAA’ard curve for all groups 
after this time. 

Although the only Avay of ascertaining that jiigs are being economically fed 
is to Av(»igb regularly, this may not always be po.ssible in practice, but feeders should 
be careful to s<'e that pigs are receiving an adequate ration, Avhich can be ensured 
by feeding l•(‘glllarly at least tAvice per day and as much as they can clean up in 
about If) minutes. The self feeding of pigs of course does aw^ay with this super- 
Ausion to a great extent. 

Cost of Supplements. 

In all feeding trials two aspects must be considered, firstly, the suitability of 
the ration for the purpose for which it is being used, and secondly the cost of tbal 
ration. The present experiments give some interesting information on the cost of 
feeding pigs under wheatbelt conditions, in comparison with those in dairy dis¬ 
tricts. 
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Tables 2 to 8 below have been prepared to show this information. 

Table 2. 

Oroii]) Orou]) (irouij Oroup Group Group 
1. IT. III. IV^ V. VI. 

Average weight at weaning (ll>s.) ... 40 .*10 35 32 30 30 

Average weight at end of cxpeii- 

mont (lb.s.) . IKl 17S 173 177 I.3.-> 111 

Average gain per ])ig (Ihs.) ,. 141 130 138 14.') 00 75 

Weight of cru.ghcd w’heat consuiiH'd 

per'pig (lbs.). 300 .‘TOO 300 .300 ... 20.5 

Weight of meat meal eonsumed 

per pig (lbs.) ... ... ,58 .58 

Weight of butter-niilk (drie<l) eon- 

.suined per })ig (lbs.) ... ... ... . . . 58 

G«dlon^ of skiin-inilU eonsumed per 

pig . ... 88 ... 243 

iC d. t s. d. t p. (1. t: K. d. t! 8. d £ s. d. 

3\>tal nisi of feed jier juir . I 11 .> I 11 2 1 12 3 1 17 0 1 0 3 0 IS 5 

Weight of rcM'd per lb. li\'»‘ wiught 

gain (lbs.) . 3 24 3-20 3-.52 3 13 2-.53 3 03 

Average eo.st per lb. li\e weight 

Liam (pe'ice) ... .. 2 07 2 00 2*8(t 3 10 2-53 2-04 

liKMVRKS- - 

(Jam e I.- Fed cn‘'.bed wIkmi ind ine.it meal—healthv and vigorous. 

(iKui r IJ ' Fed (•ni''hed wlieat and meat meal. Very even group. Three plg^ out of this 
group were judg(‘d lirst in the Koyal Show Flxport Baeoner ('lass. 

Gum r 111 Fed eruslu'd wh(*at and skim milk. Selected from same litter as Group II. 
Bigger variation in individual weights than in Group [1. 

(.Kori* |\’ -Fed crushed wheat and dn(‘d butter-milk. Most roliust ot the .si\ jieiis. Skin 
and hair of bidter /i])]»eanine(‘ than above (.Trou])s. 

(doup \ . -Fed .>kiin milk onlv. I'nthrifty apjiearanee, long-haired and sliglitiv pot-bellu'd. 

Giioie \T. F(‘<1 enl^lled w heat onlv. Sieklv, .stunted appearance. Wor.st ajipi'arance of 

all the groups, lauiir-hain'd and pot-lndlied. 


Table 3. 


Groi p I. 

(’Brsfli:i) 5VHFAT AND MEAT ME.\L. 


eiLdit We<*K ending 

\(. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3 

No. 4. 

Average. 

Average 


lbs. 

lb.s. 

lb.s. 

lbs. 

Ills. 

Gain. 

lbs. 

27th Mav . . 

41 

42 

35 

45 

40-3.3 


3rd dune 

45 

40 

38 

40 

44 

.3*66 

10th June 

.50 

54 

40 

.50 

50-00 

6*(i6 

17th June , 

.50 

00 

53 

00 

50 .33 

8*66 

24th June . , 

74 

72 

00 

70 

7.3 

13*66 

1st July . 

77 

77 

70 

81 

70 

3 

8th Juiy 

SO 

01 

83 

03 

88-33 

12-.33 

15th Julv ... 

05 

<17 

m 

101 

05-33 

7 

22nd July .. 

111 

111 

105 

114 

no 

14*66 

20th July . 

ns 

117 

112 

no 

116*3.3 

6*33 

5th August 

127 

I3I 

125 

130 

127*60 

n 

12th August 

131 

137 

128 

1,35 

131*33 

4 

19th August 

145 

Killeil for 

141 

140 

144 

12*66 

20th August 

140 

demonstra¬ 

144 

147 

145-66 

1*66 

2nd September 

147 

tion 

140 

1.52 

149-33 

3*66 

9th Septcml>er 

104 


164 

171 

166*33 

17 

lOth September ... 

175 


179 

182 

178*66 

12 33 

23rtl Septembi'i* ... 

177 


170 

187 

181 

2*33 
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Table 4. 







Group 

II. 





nirSHED WHEAT ANJ) MEAT MEAL. 











Average 

Weight Week ending 

No, 1 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. No. 5. 

Average 

Gain 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

27th May . 

46 

39 

38 

38 

34 

39 


3rd June . 

49 

42 

40 

42 

36 

41-8 

2-8 

10th June . 

54 

48 

46 

48 

44 

48 

6-2 

17th June . 

62 

57 

55 

56 

52 

56-4 

8-4 

24th June . 

76 

68 

66 

68 

63 

68-2 

11-8 

Ist July. 

80 

72 

71 

74 

68 

73 

4-8 

8th July. 

93 

87 

83 

88 

82 

86-6 

13-6 

15th July . 

96 

94 

88 

95 

88 

92-2 

5-6 

22nd July . 

no 

107 

104 

109 

99 

105-8 

. 13-6 

29th July . 

116 

112 

112 

114 

104 

111-6 

5-8 

5th August 

127 

123 

122 

125 

114 

122-2 

10-6 

12th August 

131 

124 

125 

127 

115 

124-4 

2-2 

19th August . 

146 

140 

139 

140 

129 

138-8 

14-4 

26th August 

146 

140 

141 

139 

126 

138-4 

■^-0-4 

2nd September. 

154 

149 

149 

148 

137 

147-4 

9-0 

9th September . . 

168 

161 

163 

163 

149 

160-8 

13-4 

16th September 

177 

168 

173 

173 

157 

169-6 

8-8 

23rd September 

183 

177 

180 

181 

167 

177-6 

8-0 



Table 

5. 







Group 

III. 





(Hl'SHED WHEAT AND SKIM MILK. 











A\ erage 

Weight Week ending 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. No. 5. 

Average 

Gain 


lbs. 

lbs. 

IVjs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

27th May . 

44 

31 

36 

34 

• 28 

34-6 


3rd June 

48 

35 

38 

39 

32 

38-4 

3-8 

10th June 

57 

42 

47 

46 

40 

46-4 

8-0 

17th June 

62 

48 

54 

54 

46 

.52-8 

6-4 

24th June 

76 

58 

63 

66 

53 

63-2 

10-4 

Ist July. 

86 

60 

71 

72 

57 

69-2 

6 0 

8th July. 

i)2 

68 

82 

82 

66 

78 

8-8 

15th July . 

98 

74 

91 

86 

76 

84-2 

6-2 

22nd July . 

108 

86 

104 

98 

84 

96 

11-8 

29th July . 

114 

94 

111 

104 

88 

102-2 

6-2 

5th August 

129 

108 

128 

119 

100 

116-8 

14-6 

12th August 

132 

114 

130 

120 

104 

120 

3-2 

19th August 

139 

120 

141 

130 

114 

128-8 

8-8 

26th August . 

145 

128 

146 

136 

108 

132-6 

3-8 

2nd September. 

150 

135 

150 

143 

124 

140-4 

7-8 

9th September. 

164 

159 

165 

155 

134 

155-4 

15-0 

16th September 

178 

165 

176 

169 

145 

166-4 

11-0 

23rd September 

186 

172 

180 

175 

1.54 

173 4 

7-0 



Table 6. 







Group 

IV. 





CRUSHED 

WHEAT AND 

DRIED 

BUTTER-MILK. 


Weight Week ending No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

Average 

Average 

Gain 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

27th May. 

33 

32 

33 

31 


32-25 

... 

3rd June . 

37 

37 

38 

36 


37 

4*75 

10th June. 

45 

44 

46 

42 


44-25 

7*25 

17th June. 

52 

52 

54 

50 


52 

7*75 

24th June. 

62 

62 

67 

67 


62 

10*0 
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Tabic 6— cmiitnueil. 

Oroup IV.— continued. 

Crushed Wheat and Dried Butter-Milk— continued. 


Weight Week ending 

No. 1 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

o 

Average 

Average 

Gain 

lbs. 

ibs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ist July . 

69 

64 

72 

62 

66-75 

4-75 

8fch July . 

80 

76 

83 

72 

77-75 

11-0 

15th July. 

22nd July. 

91 

85 

90 

79 

86-25 

8-5 

105 

98 

102 

90 

98-75 

12-5 

29th July. 

111 

104 

109 

97 

105-25 

6-5 

5th August 

124 

114 

122 

108 

114-25 

9-0 

12th August 

130 

123 

126 

111 

122-5 

8-26 

19th August 

138 

130 

135 

115 

129-5 

7-0 

26th August 

142 

133 

143 

121 

134-75 

5-25 

2nd September 

153 

144 

153 

132 

145-5 

10-76 

9th September 

166 

157 

166 

143 

158 

12-5 

16th September ... 

179 

167 

179 

L50 

168-75 

10-76 

23rd September ... 

188 

172 

191 

157 

177 

8-26 

Weight Week ending. 

No. 1 

Table 7. 

Gboup V. 

SKIM MILK ONLY. 

No. 2. No. 3. 

No. 4. 

Average 

Average 

Gain 


ibs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

loth June ... 

40 

38 

38 

39 

38-75 


17th June . 

43 

43 

43 

41 

42-5 

3-75 

24th Juno . 

50 

48 

48 

46 

48 

5-5 

Ist July . 

50 

49 

49 

48 

49 

1-0 

8th July . 

56 

57 

56 

56 

56-25 

7-25 

15th July. 

65 

63 

61 

61 

62-5 

6-26 

22nd July. 

69 

69 

67 

66 

67-75 

5-25 

29th July. 

72 

75 

72 

72 

72-75 

5-0 

5th August 

80 

82 

81 

73 

79 

6-26 

12th August 

92 

92 

90 

85 

89-75 

10-75 

19th August 

96 

98 

95 

93 

95-5 

5-75 

26th August 

99 

103 

101 

97 

100 

4-5 

2nd September 

105 

110 

108 

104 

106-25 

6-75 

9th September 

114 

116 

120 

116 

116-5 

9-76 

16th September ... 

121 

120 

125 

122 

122 

5-5 

23rd September ... 

1.32 

134 

137 

137 

135 

13-0 

Weight Week ending 

Table 8. 

Gboup VI. 

CRUSHED WHEAT ONT.Y 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

No. 4. 

Average 

Average 

Gain 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

10th June. 

33 

39 

35 

40 

35-66 


17th June. 

35 

42 

38 

43 

38-33 

2-66 

24th June. 

41 

48 

45 

50 

44-66 

6-33 

1st July . 

8th July . 

39 

48 

45 

50 

44 

-4)-66 

41 

58 

47 

56 

48-66 

4-66 

15th July. 

47 

65 

54 

62 

55 33 

6-66 

22nd July. 

50 

70 

58 

67 

59 33 

4-0 

29th July. 

53 

76 

61 

70 

63-33 

4-0 

5th August 

55 

81 

63 

80 

66-33 

3-0 

12th August 

59 

92 

69 

87 

73 33 

7-0 

19th August 

62 

98 

71 

Killed for 

77-0 

3-66 

26th August 

64. 

97 

71 

demonstra¬ 

77-33 

0-33 

2nd September 

70 

109 

80 

tion 

86-33 

9-0 

9th September 

77 

124 

86 


95-66 

9-33 

16th September ... 

83 

138 

94 


105-0 

9-33 

23rd September ... 

90 

143 

99 


110-66 

5-66 
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Tables 3 to S show that hi j»rou])s 1-4, the daily i^ains of the pi^'s wcro approxi¬ 
mately eoiistant, the slif^ht favour in the eise of the dried milk group not being 
signilieaiit. This average liain of approximately 1.2 Ihs. per days is rather greater 
than is obtained in most eommereial piggeries and is (piitc* satisfactory. 

In the ease of groups 5 and (i, however, receiving vespeetivtdy skim milk only 
and wheat only, the daily gains are distinctly lower, being most unsatisfactory in 
the case of wheat only pigs. This is an excellent demonstration of the losses which 
are being exi)erien<‘cd in tin* twc) types of districts re])resented by these unecono¬ 
mical rations, namely, the dairy belt and the wheat bolt. Attmidance at almost any 
large* pig sale Avill rev(*al that many pigs are still being fed on these ixiorly bal¬ 
anced rations, with loss not only to the grower, hut also to the purchaser, who 
endeavours hoAvevi*!* to safeguard himself against loss by giving a r(*duced price 
for such animals. 

% 

Table 2 sets out clearly the costs of the various rations used and indicates that 
with wheat at 3s. Od., which was the average price during the exp<*riment, and skim 
milk at Id. gallon there is practically no differenci* in the cost of raising bacon 
pigs in the wheat belt or in the dairy districts, namely, 31 s. 2d. and 32s. 3d. respec¬ 
tively. 

Dried buttermilk, however, which was donated by the South-West Uo-operalne 
Dairy Farmers Ltd., although efficient as a substitute for skim milk, ]>roM*d more* 
cosily at a market jirice of 1*24 16s per long ton. The* pigs in this group cost 37s. 
6 d. for tlu'ir ration, without gr(*eii stuff, but would lia\e r(‘turned a handsome profit 
to the feeder at prices ruling during the experiment. 

Jt will bo notu'ed that the quantity of skim milk fed with the crushed wheat 
was approximately 2*4 lbs. for each 1 lb. of grain, wdiich is considerably less than 
is usually fed ou farms w’hero skira milk is available, but the intention was to teed 
the skim milk so that the utmost use could be made of the supply a^hlilable, and 
it is believed that the most inoht would he made from skim- milk by fee<ling it in 
such a pro])ortion. This would, of course, mean that more pigs would have to be 
fattened jier (*ow than is the custom to-day, but should mean, es])(*cially wdiilc? 
present ])ri<'es continue, that profits from this source of revenue on dairy farnw 
would be great(*r. 

It will also be noticed that approximately 6*2 bushels of wdieat is required 
to grow’ a ] ig from a wuuiuer AV(‘ight of 3(>-40 lbs. to a live weight of approximately 
180 lbs. corresjmnding to a carcase weight of about 130 lbs. for pigs finished with 
such rations. 

It is of nden'-l to r(*cord that three jiigs from gTouj) No. 2 were entered for the 
Perpetual Executors trophy for [len of 3 Expoi’t Bacon Pigs at the Royal Show^ 
last year, and wen* siu(*(*ssful in gaming first place, scoring ])articularly well lU the 
points awarded for suitability of carcase after slaughter. 

The writers desire to express their thanks to the Superintendent of Dairying, 
Mr. (». K. Baron-Hay, for suggesting the above experiments, and for assistance 
in tabulating and preparing the above information for publication. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF METHODS OF PLANTING ON THE 
EFFECTIVE INOCULATION AND ESTABLISHMENT 
OF SUBTERRANEAN CLOVER* 

INOCU LATION EXPERIMENTS, 1938. 

W. J^ Cass Smitfi, i^lant Patlioloi^ist. 

H. A. 3. Pittman.^ 

/Htrodnrtiou. EXPERIMENT I. 

Of reopiit years in Western Australia the iieeessity for establishing’ suitable 
leguminous pastures for the development of our lives!oek industries, and for the 
improvement of soil fertility, has been emphasised in many quarters. Figures 
supplied by the Government Statistician show that this need is widely appreciated, 
for in 1932 the area under sown pasture was only 430,547 acres, whereas in 1937 
the area had been increas(‘d to 741,688 acres, tin* sowing during this latter year 
alone exceeding 100,000 acres. 

As these pastures, which consist very largely of subterranean clover, are 
initialls (‘stablished oti \irgin soils w'here the requisite' rhizobial bacteria for effec¬ 
tive inoculation arc* likely to be lacking, the introduction of the bacteria to the soil 
with the seed at planting time is s»c‘nerally (‘s^mtial if healthy vigorous stands are 
speedily to i)e obtained. 

Fairly effective plant inoculation appears to have been secured in certain in¬ 
stances by sowing badly cleaned samples of s<*ed, containing soil particles carrying 
the bacteria, but the risk of spreading weeds, diseases and insect })ests, such as 
red mite {Uoloffidrns destructor) and lucerne flea {Smiuthuris viridis) incurred 
in this method of introducing the root nodule bact(*ria to the soil, is a serious dis¬ 
advantage from which the method of pure-cullure sei'd-inoculation does not suffer. 

The necessity for imxulating seeds of the true clovers {Trifolium s]).) ainl 
otlier legumes such as peas, hpiins lucerne, beans, etc., with effective strains of root 
nodule bact('ria prior to planting new areas, is now well recognised in W.A., for 
during the year ending June 30, 19.38, some 1,700 bacteiial culture!* were supplied 
by the Depaitinent of Agriculture, at small charges, to farmers for Ibis purpose. 

The number of each kind of culture, the quantities of seed this ^\(^uld inocu¬ 
late (at rate\s of inoculation re<M)mmended to farmers), together with the sown 
acn'ages this r(‘}>resents, is shown in Table 1. 

TABLE 1. 




N<). and kind of 

Lbs. of Set*d this 

.Aereage this total 

Pun*Culture StfHiii of lUu/.obium 

eulture supplied, 
1937 38 

total Mouhl 
luoeulate. 

ll.s. 

would Sow at 

1 Average Stowing 
Kates. 

aeres. 

(lo\er 


9.58 

sn.luo 

40,320 

Pea . 


337 

40,290 

89(> 

LuccriK' . 


19.5 

9jor> 

1,138 

Lupin 


98 

1.5.970 

J,058 

Tangier IVa 


4.5 

2,820 

<140 

(V)w IVa 


27 

1..380 

92 

French Bean 


19 

840 

, 8 

Jx>tus 


13 

210 

1 105 

Soya Bean 

• 

(> 

210 

i 7 

Lenpedoza 

1 

2 

1,70(» 

30 

151,.39.5 

i 10 

j 44,.574 


* Formorl.v 1 iaut I'utLologiikt. Resigned uu August liRJft, to becume rnucipal, I>ooki& 

Agricultural College, Victoria. 
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Numerous reports from farmers indicate that excellent results have been 
obtained by seed ino(*ulation prior to planting, but a number of failures have aLo 
occurred, parti(?ularly with subterranean clover. These, apart from adverse 
seasonal conditions, ha\e been traced in almost every instance to faulty sowing 
methods and pnrticvlarly to the mixing of inoculated seed with superphosphate 
prior to planting, this procedure nullifying the beneficial effect of the bacteria. 
From both, praftical and theoretical considerations, therefore, it has been the recom¬ 
mendation of this Department for a number of >ears that ])ure-culture-inoculated 
seed should be* sown separately from the superjjhosphate fertiliser unless the seed 
and fertiliser were sown immediately after mixing on a wet seed bed (1). 

Reid (2) has demonstrated in New Zealand that mixing inoculated lucerne 
seed with superphosphate before sowing killed the bacteria, but mixing with basic 
superphosphate produced better results. In Western Australia also, one farmer** 
with many years^ experience in the establishment of subterranean clover* reported 
that in his district, where inoculated subterranean clover seed has been mixed with 
basic su})eri)hosphate before planting, infinitely better results have been obtained 
than where superphosphate has been used. 

As subterranean clover is destined to play an increasingly important j)art in 
developing new areas of land in this Slate for pasture purposes, and as large num¬ 
bers of cultures art* being supplied by this Department for clover seed inoculation 
(see Table 1), a, more accurate knowledge concerning the influence of sowing 
methods on (*fi’ective plant inoculation seemed desirable. An experiment was there¬ 
fore planned with the following main objo<.*ts:— 

Objects of Experiment. 

(1) To test the efficiency of the subterranean clover strain of rhizobial bac¬ 

teria uK‘d by this I)e| artment, by comparing the yields obtained from 
inoculated and uninoculated subterranean clover seed, \yhen planted 
on virgin soil. 

(2) To study the influence of various methods of planting inoculated subter¬ 

ranean clover sta‘d in conjunction with sui>erphosphate, on the sub¬ 
sequent effective plant inoculation, and to determine the best practical 
sowing methods. 

(3) To ascertain whether mixing inoculated subterranean clover seed with 

superj)hosphate for various periods prior to planting, is more detri¬ 
mental than the mixing of inoculated se(‘d with basic superphosphate 
for the same periods of time*. 

Details of Experiment. 

The experiment w^as conducted at Ridge Hill in the Helena Valley district of 
the Darling Ranges on the property of Mr. H. Larwood. The site is adjacent to 
the metropolitan area, and rainfall figures, taken from the nearest meteorological 
station, show that the mean annual rainfall is 34 inches. 

The monthly i)recipitation during the course of the experiment was:— 

May, June. JuJv. August. September. October. November. December. Total. 

205 482 639 426 325 202 125 16 2,419 

The site was cleared of natural vegetation just prior to commencing the experi¬ 
ment; and w’ith the exception of rhizobial bacteria specific for native legumes 
(which appear to be ineffective for the inoculation of most agricultural species 
so far gi'own in W.A.), the soil in this respect was thought to be completely sterile, 
being completely surrounded by virgin bush in which, as far as can be learned, 
stock had never been depastured. 

Vegetation, 

The vegetation in this area is typical of a large section of the Darling Range 
country, the dominant tree formation consisting of jarrah (Eucalyptus marginata) 


* K. Fftrleigh, Bsq., Bylington Park, Boyup Brook. 
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and inarri or red {E, calojjhyla), sometimes intermixed with wandoo (E, 

redunca var. elata). 

The smaller trees and shrubs are mainly represented by selerophyllous mem¬ 
bers of the families Protcaceae LoguminoAeae (particularly Papilionaceae) and 
Myrtaceae, together with the blaekboy (Xantharrhoea Preissii) and Zamia pa'm 
(Macrozamia Beidlei). 

Soil Type, 

The soil is of tlu* podsolie type and typical of large areas of the ,pirrah 
and marri belts of the Darling Ranges (Teakle (3)) consisting of ironstone grav¬ 
elly sands, the surface varying from grey brown to light brown in colour. These 
soils rest on a yellownsh and whitish to yellowish clay layer at highly variable 
depths, and at greater depths kaolinised rock material is generally encountered. 

The soil of the experimental area contained from 44 ])er cent, to 75 per cent, 
of gravel in the surface 3 inches and from .38 par cent, to 69 per cent, gravel in 
the sub-surface to a depth of 9 inches. 

The soil reaction ranged from pH .5.8—pH 6.2 in this surfatic layer and from 
pU .5,9—])H 6.2 in the subsurface soil. 

Lay Duty Son'hig Ratetty elc. 

The exj)eriment consisting of 11 treatments was arranged in the form of a 
randomised block with su separately rundttmised replications of each treatment, 

Trealmeril j*ows were half a chain long and four links a])art and each row 
>\as hoed out to a depth ot tfiree inches for the subscfjuent sowing therein of the 
seed and fertiliser. 

The midhea-on s-train of subterranean clover was used in this experiment, 
th<» seed being cleaned but unpolished. Tin* rate of sowing was 8 lbs. per acre. 

Superphosfdiate at the rate of 1^2 <wt. per acie and basic sui)erT)hosphate 
containing e(,uivalent amounts of phosphoric acid per acre were applied. The 
superjdiosphate us(*d contained 2,3 per cent, total i>hophoric acid and the basic 
superphosphate 17 per cent. 

The treatments were as follows:— 

Trcainicut. 

(1) .Supcrplu)sj»hate apj)licd to the soil 48 hours befori* })lant mg tlie uniiioculated 

seed. 

(2) Superphosphate applied to the soil 48 hours before i>lautiiig the inoculated 

seed. 

(.'!) 8uperphos])hute applied and thinly covered with soil, inoculated seed, then 

I^lantcd immediately, 

(4) Superphosphate mixed with inoculated seed, then planted immediately. 

(5) Superphosphate mixed with iiioeulated seed and planted after (‘oiitact foi 

one hour. 

(()) Superphosphate mixed vrith inoculated seed and planted after eontact for 

24 hours. 

(7) Sujierphosphate mixed with inoculated seed and planted after contact for 

48 hours. 

(8) Basic superphosphate mixed w'ith inoculated seed and planted after con¬ 

tact for 1 hour. 

(9) Basic superphosphate mixed with inoculated seed and jilanted after con¬ 

tact for 24 hours. 

(10) Basic superphosphate mixed with inoculated seed and planted after con¬ 

tact for 48 hours. 

(11) Superphosphate applied to the soil, and seed inoculated, 48 hours before 

planting. 

Planting of seed withheld until all other treatment plantings were com¬ 
pleted. 

The treatments were designed to represent the common methods used in prac¬ 
tice of sowing inoculated subterranean clover seed in conjunction with phosphatie 
fertiliser. 
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Variatiuiih in the Kiowth of Subterranean ('lover illuotrating the influence of planting methods 
in conjunction with bUperphosphate fertiliser on the effective inoculation obtained. 



For details of treatments 1-6 see page 06. 
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PLATE 2. 

Variations in the growth of Subterranean Clover illustrating the influence of planting methods 
in conjunction with superphosphate and basic superxihosphate fertilisers on the effective 
inoculation obtained. 



Vi)* details of treatments 7-11 see page 63. 
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An analysis of these methods shows that they can be divided into two main 
groups— 

(1) Those in which the fertiliser do(*s not make contaet with the seed before 

planting. 

(2) Those in which ttie seed and fertiliser are in contact for various periods 

j)rior to planting. 

In group (1) may be placed the method in which the fertiliser is separately 
applied some time before the seed is planted (represented by treatments 1, 2, and 
11) and the method of sowing with the ^^small seeds’^ attacWent to the ordinary 
grain and fertiliser drill. In this method, as commonly used in W.A., the super¬ 
phosphate is fii*st covered with soil by the drill tynes, and the seed is harrowed in 
above the fertiliser (re})resented by treatment 3). 

In group (2) may be placed the following methods: (a) Seed and super, 
sown in one operation but through separate sides of the drill box, as for example 
when planting subterranean clover seed mixed with the seed of a cover crop. In 
this method the seed comes into momentary contact only with the superphosphate 
in the drill tubes ])efore it is planted in the soil. (Represented by treatment 4.) 

(b) Mixing the seed with superphosphate for various periods before either 
broadcasting or sowing through the superphosphate box of the drill (represented 
by treatments 5, (», and 7), or, with basic superphosphate (represented by treat¬ 
ments 8, 0 and 10). 

With the exception of treatments 1 and 11, all seed was inoculated just prior 
to planting, or mixing with the fertilisers (the method of inoculation used being 
strictly according to departmental recommendations (1)) and the seed was perfectly 
dry when either mixed with fertiliser or sown. In all treatments where the inocu¬ 
lated seed was mixed with fertiliser before planting, the seed for each treatment 
row was mixed in every case with the full amount of fertiliser to bemused in that 
row. 

The seed for treatment 11 was inoculated 48 hours befoi'e being planted after 
all other treatments. 

Treatments 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 8 w(*re planted on 23/6/38; treatments 6 and 9 
were planted 24 hours later, and treatments 7, 10, and 11 on 25/6/38, some 48 
hours later. 

All seed was covered with soil immediately after ])lanting, the sowing depth 
being as near as possible to half an inch. 

RESULTS. 

The germination throughout was excellent and in spite of very careful obser¬ 
vations, no differences in plant numbers could be detected in any particular treat¬ 
ments. Within a month of germination, however, the growth in treatments 1, 6, 
and 7 was obviously inferior to the remainder, and subsequently many of these 
plants, showing symptoms of nitrogen starvation as indicated by their reddish- 
yellow foliage and stunted habit of growth, died out. 

By the end of August the harmful effect of mixing the inoculated seed with 
superphosphate prior to planting was seen to be related to the time of contact. 
Whereas the growth of treatment 4 was excellent, treatment 5 was somewhat infe¬ 
rior and the growth of treatments 6 and 7 appeared little better than treatment 1 
in which the seed was not inoculated. 

On the other hand, the groAvth of treatments 8, 9, and 10 in which the inocu¬ 
lated seed was mixed with basic superphosphate prior to planting, was striking 
by comparison; no differences could be observed and all were uniformly good. 
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On 7th September, 1038, this experiment was inspected by Dr. A. E. V. 
Richardson, Deputy Chief Executive Olbcer, C.S.T.R., Melbourne, Victoria, Profes¬ 
sor J. E. Nichols, Professor of Agriculture in the University of Western Australia, 
and a number of officers from the Agricultural Department, W.A. 

Without any knowledge of the randomised layout of the different treatments, 
Nos. 1, 6, and 7 were unerringly chosen as the most inferior in each of the six 
blocks. Opinions differed r(*garding the best treatment, as Nos. .3, 4, 8, 9, and ]0 
fill appeared to be equally good. 

During October a few plants in treatjnents 0 and 7 made better progress, 
being aided, it was thought, by a delayed inoculation, but it was quite evident that 
because of their very slow growth earlier in the season the amount of seed produced 
for regeneration by the ])lants in these treatments would be very limited. 

Harvesting commenced on the 25th October, 1938, when flowering generally 
was completed, and each block was separately harvested by cutting the plants from 
each treatment at ground level and wtdghing the total produce of each half chain 
row. 

In order to obtain soim* idea of the plant surviNal value of the different treat¬ 
ments, complete plant counts were also made. 

Harvesting was completed on the 1st November, 1938, and after all the mate¬ 
rial had been thoroughly air dried (during which time ])lant counts were again 
checked), composite treatment samples were submitted to the Government Analyst 
tor moisture and nitrogen determination. 

DETAILED RESl^LTS. 

TABLE 2, 

Mean Yields -per Treatment half-chain Row {Oven-dried Weights). 

{Average of Stx Randofnised Replications). 


Treatment No, 

i 

2. 

3 

4. 6. j 

0 . 


8 . 

0 

( 

j 10. 

11. 

Actual Mean Yield (gins.) 
Yield {%) 

40-7 

100 

161-7 

307 

278 3 
684 

300 5 217-3 
738 534 

80 8 
108 

73 3 
180 

35.^> 7 
874 

332-7 

817 

332 2 
816 

213-7 

525 


V> • 05—T>iflr for stgniflcance = ± 58 47 rius. 
P> -05—Diff. for significance = ±144%. 


TABLE 3. 


Nitrogen Percentages {ejcpresseds on Oven-dried Samples) and Total Yields of Nitrogen per 

Treatment half-chain Row. 


Treatment No. 

1. 2. 

3 

4. 5. 

6. 

4 . 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

Nitrogen (%) 

2-2 2-01 

1-97 

1-93 2 15 

2-22 

2-19 

2-13 

2-28 

2-18 

2-02 

Total Yield of Nitrogen (gms.) 

•90 3-25 

5-48 

5-80 4-67 

1-79 

1-61 

7-68 

7-69 

7-24 

4-32 

Total Yield of Nitrogen (%) 

100 361 

609 

644 619 

199 

179 

842 

843 

804 

480 


TABLE 4. 

Mean Plant Numbers per Treatment half-chain Row. 
{Average of Six Randomised Replications). 


Treatment No. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 


7. 

8. 


10. 

11. 

Actual Mean Plant Numbers 
Plant Numbers (%) 

174-8 

100 

216-0 

124 

245-S 
141 

223-2 

128 

229-3 

182 

188-5 

108 

161-8 

93 

240-6 

139 

231-2 

133 

236-2 

135 

262-0 

144 


p> *05—Diir. for significance as ±26 -45. 
'06'—Dlff. for significance =» ±16% 
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Discussion of Results. 

By comparing^ the results of treatment 1 {uninoculated seed) with those of 
treatments 2 and 11 {inoculated seed) the effectiveness of the strain of rhizobial 
bacteria used can be established, for the sowing methods in these three treatments 
were similar. 

The fact that the inoculated seed in treatment 11 was kept for 48 hours before 
planting does not invalidate this comparison, as the bacteria would not be expected 
to increase on the seed during this period, for the process involved the drying of 
the seed, by (exposure to air, very quickly after inoculation, and furthermore, the 
mean yields of treatments 2 and 11 were significantly the same. 

Reference to the tables of results will show that as a direct result of inoculation 
the mean yields and total nitrogen content of treatments 2 and 11 were increased 
approximately four and flve times, and the plant survival figures were also 
significantly higher. The strain of rhizobial bacteria used was therefore highly 
effective. 

Referring to the second object of the experiment, it will be seen from tables 
2 and 3 that planting methods have considerably infiuenced the yield. The best 
treatments for sowing inoculated seed in conjunction with superphosphate were 
those in which the seed and superphosphate were sown at the same time, hut when 
no contact hctxceen them xvas made or the contact prior to planting was of very 
short duration. Thus the mean yields of treatments 3 (representing the ^Wall 
seeds” attachment) and 4 (representing the sowing of the seed and fertiliser 
through separate sides of the drill box) were significantly higher than the remaining 
sowing methods in which superphosphate was the fertiliser used. The total yield 
of nitrogen per treatment was also raised considerably by these methods of 
planting. 

Where the superphosphate was separately applied 48 hours befoi*e planting 
(treatments 2 and 11) the yields were significantly lower than treatments 3 and 4. 
and significantly the same as treatment 5, in which the inoculated seed was in 
contact with the superphosphate for one hour prior to planting. 

The yields of treatments 2 and 11 wore lower than expected for it was not 
anticipated that the method of planting would exert any harmful effect directly on 
the bacteria. 

Although the inoculated seed was planted in contact with the superphosphate 
(which had been applied 48 hours previously to the soil), the detrimental effect on 
the bacteria, would, it was thought, be no greater than in treatment 4 where contact 
between seed and superphosphate was momentary only, before planting. 

In view of the soil type and its reaction, and especially as the soil had received 
heavy rain, and was moist in every case before the seed was planted, it seems more 
probable that the comparatively low yields obtained in treatments 2 and 11 were 
caused by the reversion of the applied phosphate to unavailable iron compounds 
in the soil; and as treatment 5 gave significantly the same yield, in spite of a con¬ 
siderable loss in (‘ffectiveness of the inoculation (compare the yield and total nitro¬ 
gen of treatment 5 with 4) this explanation is further supported. 

It is now well recognised that high levels of phosphate in the soil are import¬ 
ant not only for plant groAvth but for the multiplication of the rhizobial bacteria, 
and hence in these treatments, if the applied phosphate was converted largely into 
unavailable compounds, plant development would be retarded by both lack of 
available phosphate and poorer nodulation due to the inability of the rhizobial 
bacteria to multiply in the soil. 

The detrimental effect of mixing inoculated seed with superphosphate for 
periods of 1, 24 and 48 hours prior to planting, was strikingly illustrated in this 
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experiment. Significant reductions in yield were obtained for the first and second 
periods, whcieas at the end of 48 hours, little further reduction resulted. The 
total yields of nitrog(*n and plant survival numbers wore also lower in treatments 
6 and 7 than in any other treatments in which the inoculated seed was sown in 
conjunction with superphosphate. 

In order that these results should not be criticised on the grounds that reduc¬ 
tion in yield had been brought about by the detrimental action of the superphos¬ 
phate on the germination, rather than on the bacteria, a sample of subterranean 
clover seed retained from this experiment was tested for germination after being 
mixed with superphosphate (2,3 per cent, total ))hosphoric acid content) and basic 
superphosphate (17 ])er ciuit. total phosphoric acid content) for various ])eriods 
(^). 

The moisture content of the superi^hoaphate (1.6 per cent.) and basic super¬ 
phosphate (1.63 per cent.) used for germination study, was very similar to that 
used in this experiment, namely 1.84 per cent, and 1.3 per cent, respectively. 


TABLE .5. 

(termination of Sample of Suhierranean CUtver (Lmv Hard-seed content) after Mixiny with 
Supejjihosphaie and Basie Svperpliosphate for varions periods. 


Treatinetil . 

Period of 
Treatment. 

10 days. 

Germinati 

11 21 days. 

on {%). 

Seml-hard. 

Total. 

Hard 

Heed". 

Siiporphosphatt* 


4 houih 

/.) 

0 

.> 

8« 

2 

Do 


s 


2 

0 

03 

1 

Do 


24 „ 

7{> 



vS8 

0 

J>o 


2 davs 

HO 

T 


05 

2 

Do 


3 M 

m 

1 

0 

07 

0 

Do 


7 ,, 

«7 

4 

1 0 i 

1 01 1 

3 

J)o. 


14 „ 

7K 

1 

2 

HI i 

U 

('ontrol 



H2 

4 

3 

H9 

3 

Superphosphate 

4 hour!' 

8H i 

2 

1 1 

01 : 

1 

Do. 

do. 


71 

0 

12 

83 i 

4 

Do. 

do. 

24 

00 

0 

1 1 

OJ 1 

1 

Do. 

do. 

2 dnyo. 

HO 

0 

t> 

02 ' 

1 

Do 

do. 

i 3 „ 

55 

13 i 

10 : 

H7 1 

i 

Do. 

i\0. 

' 7 „ 

87 

4 j 

3 i 

94 1 

3 

Do 

do 

1 H „ 

1 88 

0 

I 

HH 

5 


The germination le^t shows that mixing subterranean clover seed (of low hard 
seed content) with superphosphate and basic su]>erj)hosphate of low moisture con¬ 
tent for up to fourti'en days did not materially affect the germination. A second 
t('st (‘.arried out with a sample of s(*ed of high hard seed content gave similar results. 

A further criticism that the bacteria present on the seed would, even if not 
mixed witli fertiliser, normally lose their effectiveness for inoculation during simi¬ 
lar periods of 1, 24 and 48 hours, can be disproved by comparing the yield of 
treatment 11 with treatment 2. 

After inoculation the seed for treatment 2 was planted as soon as possible, 
wdiereas the seed for treatment 11 was held for 48 hours after inoculation before 
being planted by a similar method; yet the yield of each was significantly the 
same. 

It is thus evident that the reduction in yield in treatments 5, 6 and 7 was solely 
brought about by the harmful action of the superphosphate on the bacteria as the 
result of mixing the inoculated seed with superphosphate for periods of 1, 24 and 
48 hours prior to planting; but whether the superphosphate directly injures the 
bacteria by disinfection, or merely impairs them in some way for effective inocula¬ 
tion, is not yet definitely knpwn. 
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Taking the difference in yield between treatment 4 and treatment 5 as a basis 
'for calculating the loss of viable bacteria during 1 hour, a normal disinfection 
curve can be constructed, with numbers of bacteria regarded as the ordinates, 
plotted against the disinfection times as abscissas. 

Such a curve is shown in Fig. 1 and it is of interest to note that the values 
for yield obtained in this experiment for treatments 6 and 7 where the inoculated 
seed had been exposed to the harmful action of superphosphate for 24 and 48 
hours respectively, lie close to the theoretical cune. This strongly suggests that 
superphosphate when mixed with inoculated seed ))rior to planting kills the rhizo* 



in Hours 


Fiff 1. 


bial bacteria by disinfection but a laboratory study by means of plate counts must 
be undertaken to prove that this is so. Plant survivals and total nitrogen per treat¬ 
ment were also reduced as a result of mixing the inoculated seed with superphos¬ 
phate for 24 and 48 bours. 

These results indicate in a very emphatic manner how easily the beneficial effects 
of inoculation may be nullified by mixing ptire-culture treated seed with super¬ 
phosphate prior to planting. 

As compared with superphosphate^ basic superphosphate does little damage to 
the bacteria, even after a period of contact for 48 hours; for all the basic super¬ 
phosphate treatments (8, 9 and 10) gave significantly the same yield (see Table 2 
*and Fig, 1). 

In spite of this however none of the basic superphosphate treatments were 
signiticantly higher than treatment 4, the best superphosphate treatment in which the 
inoculated seed was mixed with superphosphate and sown immediately, for the 
effective inoculation was not nullified by this momentary period of contact. 
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While harvesting was in progress numbers of plant roots were carefully 
examined for the occurrence and location of nodules. 

As numerous workers have reported (5, 6, 7 and 8) that in general good 
strains of rhizobial bacteria produce large nodules located on the top portion of 
the root, while poorer strains produce many small nodules on the lateral rootlets, 
it is of interest to record that in this experiment where the same highly effective 
strain of bacteria was used to inoculate the seed, different types of nodules were 
produced by the plants in different treatments. The plants examined in treatment 
10 (inoculated seed mixed with basic superphosphate for 48 houi*s before sowing) 
each possessed a few large nodules on the upper portions of their tap roots, while 
those in treatment 7 (inoculated seed mixed with superphosphate for a similar 
period prior to sowing), in which delayed inoculation had occurred in the late 
spring, possessed very small nodules on their lateral rootlets only, and on the 
roots of the uninoeulated plants in treatment 1 nodules were almost entirely absent. 
(See plate 3.) 

PLATE 3. 

Variations in nodule size nnd placing produced by different treatments. 



n. b c. 

(a) Plant from treatment 10 (inoculated seed mixed with basic superphosphate for 48 hours 

before planting), showing large nodules on upper portion of tup root 

(b) Plants grown from uninoeulated seed (treatment 1), showing absence of nodules. 

(c) Plants from treatment 7 (inoculated seed mixed with superphosphate for 48 hours 

before planting), showing small nodules confined to lateral roots. 


In view of the general absence of nodules on the uninoeulated plants, and the 
isolated nature of the site on which this experiment was conducted, it is 
unlikely that the plants in treatment 7 were inoculated after planting by rhizobial 
bacteria previously present in the soil, rather than by those introduced with 
the inoculated seed. 

In this experiment it is thought, therefore, that large mdules on the upper 
portions of the tap roots of the plants in treatment 10 did not merely indicate the 
effectiveness of the strain of bacteria used, but the early inoculation of these plants 
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also, as a result of the introduction to the soil of large nimhers of bacteria, which 
survived on the inoculated seed during this method of planting. 

However, the possibility should be borne in mind, that the delayed inoculation 
of tlie plants in treatment 7 was brought about not only by the reduction in num¬ 
bers of viable bacteria on the surface of the inoculated seed, but also by the harm¬ 
ful action of the superphosphate, which so injured the bacteria that physiolo^cally 
they weie converted into a less effective strain capable of producing nodules on the 
lateral roots only. 

liecommendations for Sowing Subterranean Clover Seed to Ensure the Maximum 
Advantage from Seed Inoculation. 

The results of this experiment indicate in a very striking manner the influence 
of sowing methods on etiective plant inoculation. • 

A .— Wet Sowing. 

1. To ensure the niajimum advantage from artificial seed inoculation the 
seed should not he mixed v'ith superphosphate before planting, as superphosphate 
injures the bacteria. With this object in view the best practical methods of sow¬ 
ing are those in which the inoculated seed is planted at the sarm* time as the super¬ 
phosphate fertiliser, but when no contact is made, or th(‘ contact between them is 
momentary only. 

2. (a) Planting the inoculated seed by means of a speeial “'^mall seeds’^ attaeh- 
ment to the ordinary grain and fertiliser drill, followed by light harrows; or (b) 
planting through separate sides of the drill box ns, for exam]>le, whe)) sowing with 
a light cover crop, are satisfactory methods. (In these or in any other methods the 
need for })laniing at the eorre<*t depth of % inch and no deeper than one inch should 
be borne in mind as exixu’iments have shown that the germination may be adversely 
affected ])y too deep sowing (9). Also in districts of limited rainfall the (OV(‘r cro]) 
may adversely affect the growth of the clover by compelition for soil moisture.) 

The application of sup(*rphosphate some lime in ad\ance of sowing the seed 
is unnecessary but if more convenient to the re(iuirements of farm practice, it will 
yield fair results. 

4. If for any reason the inoculated seed must be mixed with superphosphate, 
for either planting through the super box of the drill or for bioadcasling, both 
inoculated seed and super should be dry, and it is strongly r(‘Comm(*nded that only 
a limited (plantity be mix(*d at a time, so that the mixture can b(‘ sown wi!hin half 
an hour. 

o. On ironstone soils wh(*re reversion is likely to occur, basic supei’iihosjihate 
otfers possibilifi(‘s, but whether (in view of its gr(.‘ater price and its lower total 
phosphoric acid content) it will prove more profitable than larger applications of 
superphosphate of the same monetary value is yet to be determined. 

Where basic sujJcr))hosphate is the fertiliser used the dry inoculated s(»ed and 
fertiliser may be mixed together and the mixture should he sown within 12 hours, 

li.—Drg Sowing. 

- The above recommendations are made for sowing under ivel seedbed con¬ 
ditions as it is thought that any detrimental effect caused by contact between the 
inoculated seed and fertiliser when planting, would be further prolonged subse¬ 
quently in dry soil. 

6. For this reason when planting in dry soil is unavoidable, it is believed that 
the methods suggested in Recommendations 2 (a) or 3 will prove most suitable. 
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SUMMARY OF EXPERIMENT (1). 

The inoculation of subterranean clover seed with an effective strain of rhizobial 
bacteria (Bhizobwm trifoUi) prior to plantint?, has materially increased the yield, 
total nitrogen content, and plant survival number. The methods of solving inocu¬ 
lated subterranean clover seed, in conjunction with superphosphate (on new land 
under wet seedbed conditions), considerably influence the effective plant inoeula- 
tioii, and hence the yield. 

Under these condition'^ the b(‘st practical methods of sowing are those in which 
the inoculated seed is |)lanted at the same time as the superphosphate fertiliser hut 
wh(‘n no eontact is made, or the contact betw'cen them is momentary only, and takes 
place just prior to seed and ftTtiliser reaching the moist soil. 

Mixing inoculated subterranean clover seed with superphosphate (23 per cent, 
total phosphoric acid content) for jicriods of 1, 24 and 48 hours before planting 
is injurious to tlie bactei’ia, resulting in Jess effective plant inoculation, signiticant 
3*eduction in yiedd, and in plant survivals (for the two longest periods). Mixing 
inoculated seed with basic superphosphate (17 per cent, total phosphoric acid 
content), for similar periods before planting is not harmful to the bacteria as the 
yields remain significantly the same. Variations in both nodule size and placing 
were pi*odu('ed by mixing inoculated seed wdth superphosphate and basic super¬ 
phosphate for p(‘rio(ls of 18 hours before planting. These variations may either 
be related to the influenc(' ol tli<‘se methods of planting on the numbers of viable 
bacteria introduc(‘d with the inoculated seed to the soil, or to a physiological change 
in the effeclivcuiess of the htrain of bacteria as a result of fertiliser injuiy, or to 
a combination ot* both of the^e factors. 

As the r(‘f>ult of this (‘x peri merit, ]>ractical recommendations for sowung 
inoculated subterranean clo\er >e(*ed in conjunction with superphosphate and basi(' 
supei’iihosphate are made. 
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THE EFFECT OF INOCULATION ON THE GROWTH OF FIELD PEAS, 
LUCERNE, LUPINS, AND TICK BEANS. 

Ixwculation Experimentsy 1938. 

Experiment 2. 

By reference to table 1 (Experiment 1) it will be seen that there is a consid¬ 
erable demand from farmers for bacterial cultures for the inoculation before 
planting, of Pea, Lucerne and Lupin seed, in addition to subterranean clover. The 
bacteria required for the inoculation of each of these legumes form distinct strains, 
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and thus the strain of rhizobial bacteria eifective with peas is ineffective with 
lucerne, or lupin, and vice versa. 

Each strain of the bacteria will serve to inoculate a group of closely related 
plants (cross inoculation group), but it is now well recognised that the inoculation 
obtained with all plant species in this group may vary considerably in effectiveness. 
For various reasons opportunities for the carrying out of Departmental experi¬ 
ments to demonstrate th(‘ advantages resulting from pure-culture seed-inoculation 
have in the past been limited, but many reports of excellent results received from 
farmers have left no doubt about this matter, w^here the instructions forwarded 
with the cultures have been carefully followed. 

Objects of Experiment. 

As some strains of rhizobial bacteria su]>plied by this Department have now 
been pro[)agate(l continuously in pure culture for a number of years, it w^as con¬ 
sidered advisable at this stage to test their effectiveness under field conditions by 
comparing the yields obtained from inoculated and uninoculated seed. 

The strains chosen for test were those which have been in greatest demand, 
niunely the pea, lucerne and lupin strains. 

The varieties used in the experiment were the White Brunswick Fi(*ld Pea. 
Bell Windsor Tick Beau, Hunter River Lucerne and W.A. Blue Lu]»in. Tick 
Beans are included in the group of plants which are considered to be (‘ffeudively 
inoculated by the pea strain of bacteria and as (being immune to the ])ea weevil, 
Bruchus f^isorum. (linn)) they have been increasingly planted for green manuring 
and other purposes, since this pest became widespread in W.A., further information 
concerning this point was desired. 

The experiment w^as conducted at Ridge Hill (on a site adjoining that men¬ 
tioned in Experiment 1), and at Fori'e.st Field on the property of Mr. T. Maher, 
the layout in each case being identical. 

The Forrest Field property is also situated in the Darling Ranges but some few' 
miles from Ridge Hill, and details concerning rainfall, soil and vegetation are 
therefore similar to those described in Experiment 1. 

Details of Experiment. 

Each variety w’as sown in rows half a chain long and four links ajiart, 
alternate rows being planted with inoculated and uninoculated seed, and each treat¬ 
ment was rejdicated six times. Each row was hoed out to a depth of three inches 
and superphosphate at the rate of cwts. per acrei wms placed in the trenches 
so formed, some 48 hours before planting the seed. 

The uninoculated seed of each variety w^a.s sown first in all the rows involved, 
followed immediately by the inoculated seed in all the remaining rows. 

Seed for the inoculated row's was treated with a suspension of the appropriate 
bacteria in skim milk, befortj planting in accordance with Departmental recom¬ 
mendations (1). 

The rates of sowing were lucerne 10 lbs. per acre, tick beans, peas and lupins 
132 seeds per % chain row'. At Forrest Field the planting was carried out on the 
3rd and 4th June, and at Ridge Hill, on the 22nd and 24th June, 1938. 

The depth of planting was approximately %-inch for the lucerne and 2-inch 
for the remaining legumes. 

At both places the germination of the lucerne, peas and tick beans W'as 
excellent and no difference in favour of cither the inoculated or control rows could 
be noted. By comparison the germination of the lupins was extremely uneven 
throughout. Within a month of planting, the inoculated row's of peas and lucerne 
showed a marked superiority in growth over the controls and in colour they were 
a deeper g^een. 
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PLATE 4 . 

Inoculated and Uninoculated Lucerne ifrown at Forrest Field. 



Fig. 8. 

Fig. 2.—-Plants in foreground grown from uninoculated seed. Plants in second row grown 

from inoculated seed, 

Fig. 3.—Plants in centre row grown from uninoculated seed. Plants in alternate rows 
grown from inoculated seed. 

The increase in the green yield in favour of inoculation amounted to 117 per cent. 
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At the Forrest Field site this diiference in the growth of the inoculated peas 
became less marked as time went on, due apparently to the delayed inoculation of 
the controls with bacteria present in the soil. 

At no stage during the experiment could any difference be detected between 
the inoculated and control rows of tick beans and lupins. 

In view of the late planting, the lupins made quite satisfactory growth, but 
with the exception of a few plants in either treatment the tick beans were stunted. 

The marked superiority of the inoculated rows of lucerne at both sites, and 
of the peas at Ridge Hill, was maintained throughout the experiment. 

Harvesting was carried out on the following dates when the lucerne was in 
flower and the majority of the pods of lupins, peas and tick beans contained half 


grown seed. 

Forrest Field. 

Ridge Hill. 

* 

Peas .. 

9/9/38 

26/9/38 


LuperiK* 

10/11/38 

lo/M/ae 


Lupin 

Tick Beans 

10/11/38 

10/11/38 


10/11/38 




The tick beans at Ridge Hill were not harvested owing to the poor growth they 
had made. 

Discussion of Desuits. (See Table 6, page 78.) 

Although both sites were cleared of native \egetation shortly before the experi¬ 
ment commenced the soil at Forrest Field could not be considered truly virgin as 
regards its content of rhizobial bacteria necessary for the inoculation of the com¬ 
mon agricultural legumes. As it was situated only a few yards from tJie boundary 
of an orchard in which inoculated legumes had previously been grown, and at a 
lower level, it was subject to considerable bacterial contamination by rain-washed 
and wind-blown soil. 

Despite this fact the increase in the green yield of lucerm in favour of inocu¬ 
lation was considerable, amounting to 117 per cent, (see Plate 4, Figs. 2 and 3) 
and 49 per cent, in the case of peas. At Ridge Hill, on the other band, except 
for rhizobial bacteria specific for native species of plants, which appear to be in¬ 
effective for the nodulatioTi of agricultural legumes, the soil in this respect was 
thought to bo completely sterile. At this place the contrast between the inoculated 
and uninoculated row.s of peas and lucerne was very marked, the uninoculated peas 
being a complete failure, whereas the inoculated plants which were sturdy aHd 
healthy, yielded more than eleven times the green weights of the controls (see Plate 
5, Pigs. 4 and 5), while the inoctiJated lucerne yielded marly four times the weight 
of the controls. 

At neither site were significant increases in yield obtained by arttfteial inocu¬ 
lation of the lupin seed, but this was almost certainly due to the inocisdation of 
the controls with bacteria, either in the soil adhering to the seed (with whidh they 
were heavily coated) or in the soil in which they were planted, rather than to the 
use of an ineffective strain. A careful examination of the roots of plants taken 
from both the inoculated and control rows showed that all carried the bacterial 
nodules on their tap roots. 

The tick beans, even after allowing for the late planting, made disappointing 
growth at both situations, and the majority of the roots of plants taken from both 
inoculated and uninoculated rows showed no evidence of nodiilation. 

As reported elsewhere (2) the pea strain of rhizobial bacteria used in this 
expfrim«nt for the inoculation of tick beans does not appear to be equally effective 
witlt all plant species of the cross inoculation group, and it is apparent, therefore, 

• new strain must be procured for the successful inoculation of this legume. 
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PI-.ATB 6. 

Inoculated and Uninoculated Field Peas grown at Bidge Hill. 




Fig. 5. 

Fig. 4.—Plants in foreground grown from uninoculated seed. Plants in second row grown 

from inoculated seed. 

Fig. 5.—Plants in centre row grown from inoculated seed. Plants in alternate rows grown 

from uninoculated seed. 

The increase in the green yield in favour of inoculation amounted to 1,021 per cent. 
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For this reason isolations from nodules obtained from healthy tick bean plants 
will be made in the Plant Pathological Laboratory and it is hoped that the new 
strain will be available for testing during the forthcoming planting season. 

Although the percentage differences in nitrogen content in favour of inocu¬ 
lation were in general not very marked yet, taking into account the extra green 
weight produced where effective nodulation was secured, the increa*se in the total 
yield of nitrogen was considerable. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS (EXPERIMENT 2). 

An exj)erirnent to test the effectiveness of the pea, lucerne and lupin strains 
of rhizobial bacteria is described. 

Large increases in the yield of peas and lucerne have been obtained by arti- 
lic'ial seed inoculation with the requisite strains of rhizobial bacteria. 

Jii soil where the recjuisite bacteria do not already exist, artificial inoculation 
of these iegiinies, will (provided other growth factors are satisfactory) make all 
the differeiK'c between success or failure of the resulting crop, a^ the bacteria are 
ap])areiitly carried to only a very limited extent on the seed itself by natural means. 

In soil where tin* haideria are to some extent already present, lesh spectacular 
t^ fferences in yield may Ik* expected, nevertheless it is considered that liere also 
artificial seed inoculation of p(‘as and lucerne is still warranted. Although no sig¬ 
nificant inci(*ase in the green yields of lupins wa.^ obtained by artificial seed inocu¬ 
lation it is confidently believed that this was due to accidental inoculation of the 
controls with bacteria jiresent in the soil adhering to the seed, rather than to the 
use of a defective strain. 

For the inoc'ulation of tick beans the pea strain of rhizolnal bacteria ds in¬ 
effective and a strain specific to this legume will be procured for this purpose. 
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THE FEEDING OF POULTRY ON WHEAT AND 
OTHER GRAINS^ 

^Towls Cannot Lay on Wheat Alonc*^ 

In a previous article we discussed the feeding of poultry by utilising the 
feeds most commonly used, not only by the commercial poultry farmer, but also 
by those farmers who Avere able to procure bran and pollard at reasonable rates. 
It is evident that, in some districts, the farmer has had perforce to use the pro¬ 
duct of the farm, and, in most cases, although he has a supply of bran and pollard 
when he sends grain to the mills for milling into flour for his own use, the supply 
is restricted, and is in some cases negligible for practical purposes. In other 
cases it is well nigh impossible to obtain even the means of grinding the grain, 
and the farmer imports his flour requirements. 

In both instances the farmer is bound to use a diet which is based on the 
grain in its many forms—whole, gristed, boiled, or soaked. It is for these 
farmers that this article is written. 

We have heard of the several ways of using the grain. Rome methods are 
open to question, while others are admirable. A¥hen Wi) are to discuss the feed¬ 
ing of poultry, we must understand the principles of feeding and the feeds used. 
We have proteins, we have carbohydrates, we have fibre, minerals and also vita¬ 
mins. All are wanted and all must be so incorporated in the rations that the 
birds wall neither be starved nor restricted in the supply of any particular form 
of food, or, put in another way, they Avill be obtaining the correct balance of all 
requirements. Any shortage of one or the other Avill show up in the* egg 
duction of the layers, the poor growth of the birds w^hich are .to be kept for flesh 
production, and also in the tendency of all the flock to be weakened in consti¬ 
tution. 

Briefly siieaking, all foods must contain the following constituents:— 

Protrins —those j)arts of the food which are used by the bird to make body, 
eggs and feathers. 

those portions of the food Avhich provide the driving force 
which assists the birds to convert the proteins into body, eggs and feathers. 

Fibre —the portions which }>rovide the bulk and aid digestion. 

ri/iiwm.s’—complicated elements necessary to growth. 

Minerals- -for the bone, body and egg formation. 

Moisture —a necessary adjunct to all matter. 

Roughly, the above are the necessary ingredients of all poultry feeds and all 
must be present in the ration in the right proportions. 

• When we are considering the feeding on the farms we will have— 

Bran in restricted quantities; 

Pollard, also in restricted amounts; 

Cereals such as wheat, oats and in some cases, barley; 

Animal foods such as the rabbit, the sheep, the kangaroo, and the milk, 
either skimmed or separated. 
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The feeding values of foodstuffs is determined by the percentage of the 
various components, such as— 

Proteins 

Carbohydrates 

Fats and oils 

Minerals 

Fibre and moisture. 

Protein is a nitrogen-i'ontaining food element used for flesh-forming, the 
building up of waste tissue, and most essential for egg production. 

Carbohydrates are made up largely of stareh, sugars, gums, ete., whi(di pro¬ 
duce heat and energy and form body fats. 

Ash is the residue of burnt up foods and contains the minerals necessary for 
development of bone and feathers, and the formation of egg shell. 

Fibre is the outer cells of grains- and the fibrous matter in jdants, and is 
not digestible; hut a percentage is always present and is necessary to assist 
digestion. 

Moisture in varying proportions is found in all foodstuffs. 

Protein is the most expensive ingredient of any feed. It will produce heat 
and energy, but as a ^ource of heat and energy^ is too expensive. We therefore 
concentrate on other ingredients high in carbohydrates and fats when we desire 
our energy-forming foods. Let us examine the foods for protein and 
carbohydrates. 

Wheat and oats contain approximately 1 part jirotein, 7 parts carbo¬ 
hydrate, 12 per cent, moisture. 

F»ran and barley contain approximately 1 part protein, 5 parts carbo¬ 
hydrate, 8 per cent, moisture. 

Pollard contains approximately 1 part protein, 0 parts carbohydrate, 
per cent, moisture. 

Skimmed and separated milk contain I part protein, 2 parts carbohy¬ 
drate, 88 per cent, moisture. 

Dried Butter Milk contains approximately 2 parts protein, 3 parts car¬ 
bohydrate, 9 per cent, moisture. 

Meatmeal contains approximately 2 parts protein, 1 part carbohydrate, 
9 per cent, moisture. 

Fresh meat contains approximately 1 part protein, i>arts carbohy¬ 
drate, (37 per cent, moisture. 

In order to have a balanced ration, we are expected to arrange the propor¬ 
tions of the feeds so that the ratio between the proteins and the carbohydrates 
is at 1 to 4.5 or 1 to 5. Thes»e figures are used only as a guide, but they are near 
enough for our purpose. 

It will be noticed that in no case are the foods balanced in such a way that 
they could be efliciently fed to poultry unless mixed with some other ingredients. 
Therefore we are forced to ascertain the correct amounts of each and every 
ingredient incorporated so that we are able to obtain the correct balance of 1 to 
4.5 or 1 to 5. 

If the ration is so constituted that it contains one part protein to less than 
4.5 carbohydrates, the ration is said to be narrow. 

If the proportion is greater than one part of protein to five parts of carbo¬ 
hydrates the ration is said to be ^'wide.'^ 
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It will be noticed that wheat is “wide,’’ but bran is iieverthieles’s nearly 
balanced. However, bran is useless when fed alone owing to its bulky nature; 
yet it is vei-y valuable when used as an essential ingredient, giving a vegetable 
protein. Pollard is ^‘wide,” milk is “narrow,” and the meatmeal exceptionally 
so. Hence we balance the rations of wheat, bran, pollard, etc., and adding the 
highly concentrated protein Joods (milk and meatmeal) in such a way as to 
ensure palatability and nutrimenl sufllieieut for growth, repair of waste tissue.s, 
energy and eggs. 

When considering any ration we must concentrate on the dry ingredient 
basis for all calculations. Moisture is not feed in the true sense. Wafer is 
essential, but we must never consider it when talking of feed and feeding values. 

117/corf Fepfiivfi .—It is the ])ractic(‘ of some farmers to feed the birds on wheat 
alone, giving the grain both morning and evening. At times the rabbits and milk 
are incorporated in the ration. 

When one feeds wheat solelv either as whole, soaked, boiled or gris/ied, the 
ration is known as “wide,” that is, the ratio is greater than the 1 to 4.5 
or 5 and the wide ration will inak(‘ the birds fat. (,)n the other hand, if the food 
were to be made up solely from meatmeal, the ration would be “narrow” and 
the birds would quickly fade away, but the correct amounts of two feeds incor¬ 
porated in the mash will give you the desired balance. It will then be readily 
luiderstood that the farmer will in every case find it necessary to purchase the 
meatmeal. 

Uertainly use all the native animal food possible, but the high moisture con¬ 
tent of those meats Avill not allow of sufiieient ])roteiii in the ration to balance 
the ration. 

Amonnt of Food Neceasarif .—The average ration for a bird is 4 oz. ^ler day 
of dry matter. 

When analysing that sitateincnt of 4 oz., it must be understood that it also 
means an average jiroducer and, as the average production is around 130 eggs, 
and as “yon put into the bird what you want, etc,” how can a producer of 230 
■eggs lay that number if you only give her an average ration? 

A four-gallon k(*rosene tin will hold about 50 to 60 ration of wet mash for 
your stock. One can assume that the birds are intelligent enough to know that 
they can get no more until the grain feed in the afternoon and so they eat 0.11 
they can, both the small producer and the high producer. The small producer 
<5annot use all the ogg-formiiig ration to advantage, so it is lost. The large pro- 
■ducer does not get enough. Now place in front of the same birds a dry mash 
hopper and study the trap nests. It will be found first of all that the kerosene 
tin will feed 100 rations in the morning and all will be content. When regis¬ 
tering the trap nests and watching the birds when released, you find the solution 
to feeding the high producer. 

When released from the trap nest, the high producer rushes (no other word 
for it) to the hopper, while the low producer casually goes outside the shed, 
finds a convenient hole and settles down, which proves that the high producer 
must get more feed than the low producer, and that a kerosene tin to 100 is 
.•sufficient feed for a low producer. 

When feeding at night all will leave the hopper to partake of the grain. 

Four ozs. of dry matter also means 2 ozs. of a mixture of bran, pollard, or 
•of wheatmeal, meatmeal, oilcakes, bonemeal at morning and 2 ozs, of wheat at 
^evening. 

Measure out 2 ozs, of mash mixture and place it in a well-developed crop 
and see how little space is occupied. The crop is about half full and anything 
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half full is hungry, and as a hungry bird is not contented, fill it up with a hulk 
(green feed), which, besides filling the crop, aids digestion. 

Weigh out 2 ozs. of wheat and the same thing occurs—the bird would go to 
bed hungry. Therefore, fill the ciop with green feed fed after the wheat. Be¬ 
sides filling the crop, it again aids digestion. Do not feed more than 2 ozs. 
wheat with that 2 ozs. mash. 

The feeding must he studied iii a careful manner. We may certainly give 
the birds much ns they will clean up in 20 minutes'' and we hand out the 
wheat as if it does not coat anything. 

Wheat Feeding .—It is easily seen that the fowls must have food before them 
at all times. And the feeding with wheat alone as a grain presents its problems 
to the farmer. Wheat may be fed as whole graiii, s^^aked gram, and boiled grain. 

Whole drain.'—Thin practice of feeding whole grain at all time*- should be 
discouraged. It is a method which does not assist in obtaining the best from 
the fowls, if the bird is forced to eat whole grain at every meal, the monotony 
of the diet will affect the quantity oaten by the stock and any restrict ion in 
this direction will alTect the laying, and also adversely alTect the con>titution. 

It is also dillicult in incorporating with the protein rnpiireiuents, atid then 
the birds will be sure to eat more wheat in proportion to the protein concen¬ 
trates than is necessary. The teening of the correct amount of grecuis will also 
be well nigh impossible. All wheat feeding is therefore discouraged. 

dristed Wheat .—This form of feeding wheat f()r incorporation in the morning 
mash is in direct contrast to whole wheat Deeding. It is about the best way of 
feeding the wheat in the mash. The gristed wheat will “mix'’ well with the 
gi’eens and the other ingredients. It Avill “lake” the meatmeal and the bone 
meal. It provides the base for a palatable mash. It also allows of convenient 
dry mash feeding. And there are very few fanns which are without a grain 
erusher. 

Soaked nheat is for those who an* handicapped because of tlie imjaissibility^ 
of obtaining the gristed wheat, the bran, or the pollard. Soaked wlieat provides 
one of the best methods of providing not only a balanced mash, but als<^ a pala¬ 
table one. But a word of warning must here be given: Boak^Ml gi'ain swells and 
it must not be considered that the water incori>orated in the swollen giain is a 
substitute for food, drain will increase to nearly double its size when ^oaked, 
but it will not provide food for double the number of layers. 

Boiled Grain .—Boiled grain is e xtensively used in tht» farming districts, and 
this also is an excellent method of providing a base for balanced ration which is 
also palatable. 

Oats and Barley .—These two grains can be fed with success if used in a simi¬ 
lar manner to wheat feeding, the only difference being the large proportion of 
fibre. The extra percentage of fibre must bt* compeiisatiHl by giving a larger 
measure (by weight). 

The same principles of feeding are to be applied when one is using grains 
feeding as one uses when applying pollard and bran and wheatmeal feeding. Bal¬ 
ance the ration feed sufficiently and .see that the ration is palatable. 

. FEEDING. 

Gristed Wheat .—Gristed wheat without either bran or pollard is fed in the 
same manner as on© would- feed if the other foods were available. One must rea¬ 
lise that the wheat alone is wider than when mixed with bran, or bran and pollard.. 
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The protein meals to be added will therefore have to be in greater amounts; but this 
will not materially increase the cost of the ration. The fowl can only consume a 
certain amount, whether it be all wheat, all meat, or a mixture of both. 

Mix the gristed wheat with the chaffed up greens and meat meal and moisten 
with either the skimmed or separated milk or water. The mash should be crumbly 
and not wet nor sloppy. 

The dry mash for the all-day feeding will be mixed with the same proportions 
as given for the morning mash. Feed whole gi’ain or even soaked grain for an 
evening feed. 

Use a ration as follows:— 

Morning Mash (for all breeds)--Greens, 10 parts by measure; gristed 
wheat, 5 parts by measure; meat meal, % part by measure; bone 
meal, ^4 by measure. 

Dry Mash (Whites)—Gristed wheat, 5 parts by measure; meat meal, 
% part by measure; bone meal, Yi part by measure. 

Dry Mash (Australs)—Gristed wheat, 5 parts by measure; meat meal, 
% pai’t. by measure; bone meal, 14 part by measure. 

Wheat at Evening Meal—Dry: iy 2 oz. per bird. Soaked: oz. (dry 

weight) per ))ird; oi *‘by measure” use a 1^2 Ih. golden syrup or 
t reach* tin to every 15 fowls for dry Avheal or to every eight fowls 
when soak(*d. 

Soaked Wheat Feed'nnj, —The wheat is soaked for 24 hours and then fed to the 
birds. The methods used are to [)lace the soaked wheat in a trough and mix with 
the required amount of meat meal and bom* meal and this is then fed in troughs 
to the birds. Do not thiow on the ground. Another practice, is to make a soup 
of the meatmeal and soak the grain in the soup. 

The portions of wheat to meatmeal is the same as given for gristed grain. 

Unless the farmer uses gristed wheat for a dry mash the birds must be fed 
three times a day so that the farmer is assured they are obtaining all they desire. 
Care must be taken to see that the meatmeal is carefully regulated. 

Boiled Wheat Feedimf. —Th * wheat is boiled and the meatmeal and bone meal 
ai^ incorporated. The resultant mash is rather sloppy and care must be taken to 
see that the food does not ferment if left long in the troughs. Again three meals 
must be given, unless of course, the farmer also grinds grain for a dry mash. 

The Feeding of Fretth Meat. —On the farms there is evidence of obtaining fresh 
meat in some form or other, and one should not neglect to make use of “home 
growm” product. Rabbits, sheep, calves, kangaroos, all have their place in the 
ration. One must understand, however, that these sources of food are very high 
in moisture and therefore allowance must be made for this bulky ingredient. 

It has been ascertained that the fowl requires about 1% oz. of lean fresh meat 
per day in order to meet its requirements in protein. Apart from the cost, the 
size of that amount of fresh meat will fill the crop and the bird would not be able 
to obtain sufficient of the other foods necessary for body and egg production. By 
all means use the fresh meat available, but resdise that it is even then necessary to 
add meatmeal to the ration. The fresh meat available will allow of a small reduc¬ 
tion in the amount of meatmeal to be used and therefore reduce the cost of the 
rations; but meatmeal cannot be eliminated altogether. 
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Skimmed or Separated Milk ,—Those two forms of milk ax’e generally available 
in ir.ore or less amounts on any farm, and they should be used in the feeding of the 
fowls. Again one must remember that these two forms are so much water with a 
little hard food minei'als added. A good gauge is to consider one gallon of milk 
as equal to one pound of dry milk powders. 

Dry Milk Pou'fb^rs .—As dry milk powders arc an advantage when feeding 
poultry, it might not be out of place to mention them in relation to the feeding on 
the farms in the whc'at areas. 

The dry powders are the product of the butter factories and are excellent 
sources of protein. The usual method of feeding dry milk is to reduce the meat- 
meal by half and add an equal measure of the milk powder, and then ascertain the 
correct proportion of the meatmeal by watching the colour of the droppings. 

But when using the skimmed or separated form, give to the birds all they can 
consume. Mi.x the mash with milk, soak the wheat in it or boil the wheat in it. 

When the farmer appreciates that the protein is the material which is so essen¬ 
tial to the growth of body and eggs and feathers and that the carbohydrates are the' 
energy-forming foods which allow the body to turn the protein into those three 
factors, it will be evident that there is a definite control over the rations. The 
proteins cannot be used unless there is something to provide the motive ixower. 
Carbohydrates provide that pow(*r. If the carbohydrates are not being used to 
a maximum capacity, the bird has a power of converting the surplus carbohydrates 
into a res(*rve and the r(*serve takes the form of layers of fat. When fat is present 
the bird has a great res(*rve at hand to meet any emergency. But that reserve of 
fat is the tell-tale to the farmer that he is not balancing the rations properly. 

Any reserve of fat built up is a definite sign that the bird is not receiving 
suflicient proteins in the rations. Put an«)ther way, the machine has not been sup¬ 
plied with sullicient raw material and is therefore not doing work. It is idling. 
Supply more proteins and the carbohydrates will have more work to do; more 
body (to a certain degree) or more eggs will result, and Avhen the bird is in tljc moult, 
the feathers will grow quicker. If the correct proteins have been supplied, the 
carbohydrates will all be used in converting tlie proteins into the correct channels. 
And, on the other hand, if too great a proportion of protein is supplied, the machine 
will be overloaded (as it were) and will run hot. The bird will become run down. 
Blood spots will form in the eggs. The body will be weakened and eventually a 
prolapse will occur. 

You therefore have a deflnitii tell-tale as to the balance of the rations, and 
as in all cases it is necessary for the birds to carry condition, it will be evident that 
the birds should always carry a small layer of fat. This is a reserve to meet any 
emergency such as cold snaps, etc. The feeding is therefore controlled to obtain 
the maximum results, whether it be for body, eggs or quick growth of feathers, 
and a correct amount of fats to meet the emergencies. 

It hajB been previously mentioned that a fairly definite guide to the balance 
of the rations is the colour of the droppings under the perches. The colours of 
the droppings can vary from light yellow to dark brown, to black, then to a slight 
reddish tinge. Be careful you are not confusing the colours if you are using char¬ 
coal or the soil is of a reddish nature. We must compensate for this, as the birds 
will consume the charcoal and soil and that will pass through, causing a false 
colour. 

If it is yellow we have too much carbohydrates and fats to protein—the ration 
is "too wide.” 

If it is brown this means the same—^“too wide.” 
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If it IS black-brown we have a ration as near as desired. 

If it is black wo are near the danger zone. 

Jf it is red bloodish colour the ration is ^^too narrow,’^ and dangerous. 

Aim for the black-brown colour—and satisfaction. Do not consider the white 
tips—these are urine and are of no importance to our discussion. Simply this— 
if light brown, too much wheat to meat; if black-brown, correct; if reddish, too 
much meat to wheat. Remedy by varying the meatmeal. It is the highly concen- 
trat(‘d protein ingredi(*nl and it can influence the ration (juickly. 

When gauging colour, take a (puck glance for colour eft’ect, not an isolated 
(Concentration. 

This sign will gi\'e you a base on whi(*h to work, but as one cannot define the 
close shades oi* black-brown, it is n(‘cessary to handle the bird for a <‘heek ai>d noto 
the condition. If tlie colour of the droppings is hla(‘k-brown and the bird is put¬ 
ting on fat, it is evident that the (-olonr is not of the correct shade. Furthermore, 
it is not possible to gauge the correct shade, so resort must be made to handling. 
If the fat layer is increasing, a small addition to the percentage of meatmeal will 
reduce the fat, but to all intents and purposes the colour change may not be evident. 
But that doesn’t mean that there has been no changes You can therefore be sure 
that if ih(‘ fat is too great you are to add more mc^atnuial and ke('p at the extra 
amount until a reduction is noticed. On the other hand, too high a percentage will 
bo noticed by the reddish (dolour in the droppings and also in the poor, lean condi¬ 
tion (jf th(‘ flesh. The (h^sh will a])pear to be of a jelly-lik(» substance and not 
having that firm feel whieh is noticeable when the birds ar(^ in good condition and 
carrying a little fat. 

It will be realised also that the pcreentag(is of protenn must vary according to* 
the season. In the winter the energy-forming foods which supply the source of 
heat will be assisting to keep the bird warm. They will have two works to perform— 
producing eggs or femthers and supplying warmth. The ])roteins, therefore, must 
be lower in proportion; whereas in the summer no energy-forming food is required 
foi' keeping the bird warm, and therefore the proteins must bo in gniater proper- 
tion than in winter. This is evident by the colour of the droppings. 

If one standard ration is us(»(l throughout the year, it will be found that the 
birds* will be thin in the winter and then place on fat in the summer. It is gen¬ 
erally the fat birds which die in the heat waves. The practice, therefore, is to* 
so flu(duate the rations so as to meet the seasonal conditions. 

Further, as the jiroteins arc used to make eggs, a change in the percentage* 
of this ingri'dient is necessary during certain periods of the year. In the winter 
the birds will lx? requiring less protein for egg production than they will when 
the production rises to the peak in the spring, and as the reduction in the egg* 
production take.s place in the summer the protein used for egg production will 
be less. 

When the autumn approaches the birds will be o(‘asing their production, as. 
they will be pro\)aring for the annual moult, and as winter is approaching they 
will require a reserve? of fat to meet the cold blasts of the winter season The 
percentage of protein is therefore reduced because of the two factors reduction 
in the lay and the approach of winter. When the feathers are growing, the birds* 
will need an addition of protein again. All these alterations are appearing com¬ 
plicated, but the signs are simple and definite. The condition of the bird is the 
real one and only guide, and by using more or less meatmeal in the rations, one 
will be able to alter the percentage of proteins from day to day if necessary, A 
little fat in the winter, none in the summer, and as the winter approaches again,. 
a slight addition. When the birds are moulting you will be able to correct the 
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rations if you watch the condition of the bird. Any tendency to placing on thick 
layers of fat will tell you immediately that the bird is not receiving sufficient 
meatmeal from which to make the quick growth of feathers. 

Fat Requiremevt ^.—When the pullets are beginning to lay, it will be noticed 
that there is very little fat between the pelvic bones and the breast bone, but as 
the winter approaches this layer should be about %in. thick for the light breeds 
and about %in. for the heavy breeds. When the spring approaches the birds 
are layim? many more eggs and this layer must be reduced so that the thickness 
in the summer should be about %iu. for the light and about Viin. for the heavy 
breeds. 

If foi* any reason the birds are not fed sufficient protein, it will he noticed 
that the fat gi’ows thicker and this is the sign that the rations are not balanced. 
On the other hand, should the fat disa})pear or be loss than the amounts suggested 
above, the manager should reduce the meatmeal immediately. 

All tluctuations are done gradually. It w’ould be dangerous to keep the meat- 
meal at a double (luantity for any length of time, but double meatmeal for two 
(u* three days would not injure the birds if they were carrying tat. And again, 
the reduction of the meatmeal by half for any lengthy period would he quickly 
noticed by an immediate reduction of production. 

Our Australorps are condemned as layers for more than one year, and all 
bc'cause th(» feeding is at fault. The birds have been allowed to get fat when in 
the moult. They must have a rest from laying, ])ut if the meatmeal is withdrawn 
from the rations during this moulting period it will immediately show’ up. The 
bird will get fat and the time taken to grow the f<»athers will bo prolonge<l. 

The moulting bird must have meatmeal in order to produce a quick growth of 
feathers. 

The wheat fanner and those who are feeding w’heat have no problems which 
cannot be solved as easily as those arising when feeding bran and pollard. 

(hepii Feeds. —It has been the practice to impress upon the farmer that greens 
of some f,ort are lUHe.ssary to the well-being of the fowls. But in some districts 
it is w’cll nigh impossible to procure green fetMl. In those districts it i> necessary 
to resort to substitutes. And there are .several. 

Sprouted gi’aius are the most po})ular means of supplying the greens, but 
other substitutes c^iii Ik* used. One can use chalX—cither lucerne, wheaton or 
oaten. 

Sprouted Grains .—Sjirouted grain is one of the simplest means of obtaining 
the gretm feed requirements of the flock. The grain is soaked for 24 hours and 
(hen sprea<l out either in troughs, on bags, or in trenches in the ground. Each 
day a further amount is soaked and spread and after seven days the resultant 
growth is used for feeding in the w’et mash in the morning and after the wheat in 
the evening. The average growth after seven days is about four inches. This 
method will assist the feeding and at the same time will provide the requisite 
amount of necessary vitamins. The troughs are made w’ith w’ood bottoms and have 
a side board. The grain, after soaking, is spread ov(»r the trough to a thickness 
of one inch. Every day the grain is sprinkled wuth w’ater to keep a continued 
gi’owth. To feed in the mash, cut off the young shoots and cut flne. For the even¬ 
ing feed the tender roots are cut into portions and eaten by the fowls with relish. 

When using bags on which to spread the soaked grain it is advisable to cover 
with a top bag, keeping the top bag wet for two days, after which it must be 
removed. Daily watering is then necessary. 
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The most popular method of sprouting grain when water is a serious consid¬ 
eration is to ]>l}iee tlie soaked main in a shallow trench in the soil in a shady 
portion of the farm. Tf necessary, build a bough shed for covering. A trench is 
made by using a shovel. Make the trench shovel width and about two inches 
deep. The length depends on the amount required for the daily feed. After soak¬ 
ing for 24 hours, the grain is spread in the trench to a depth of one inch and is 
then covered with a layer of soil about ^4 inch deep. There is sufficient moisture 
in the soaked grain to keep continual gi'owth for the seven days or even longer. 

When wanted for use, the shovel is run under the roots and the trench can 
then be us(‘d for a further supply. 

In all cases the amounts necessary for the day's feeding can be easily ascer¬ 
tained. * 

The above three means ot‘ obtaining gi’eens are within the reach of every 
farmer and therefore the birds will be all the better if fed the necessary daily 
amount. 

Chaffed fTayf <.—If one prefers to use substitutes for green feeds, one can 
resort to tlu' us(' of chaff. Lucerne chaff is one of the most popular feeds. The 
cost is small and all that is necessary is to soak the chatf overnight in hot water. 
Nevertheless, the farmer has his own supply and there should be no need for him 
to purchase lucerne chaff. When cutting the wheaten or oaten hay for his stock 
the supply is immediately available for the fowls. 

Hut the hav must be cut gr(‘en. Any tendency to dry yellow straw and a 
little grain in me n(*aus is unsaiisiactory. When cutting the hay, the grain should 
be soft and the whole of the plant should be in a green condition. When made into 
hay and chaffed the resultant teed is easily steamed when wanted and fulftlL the 
objective of supplying the bulk (if the vitamins. Chaffed hay, whether lucerne, 
oaten or wh(‘aten, is an excellent substitute for green feed, but it is not as pala¬ 
table as the succulent green feed. Nevertheless, for those who are without the means 
of obtaining greens the use of either one of these chaffs will meet all requirements. 

The steamed chaff can be used in the wet mash in the morning, the dry chaff 
can be added to the dry mash, and the grain can be soaked for an evening feed. 
Or th(? chaff can be used in the mash, and for an evening meal the sprouted grain 
can bo givim after the hard grain. 

With the feeds available, together with the means of obtaining green feed, 
or the substitute of soaked chaff, the farmer in the dry wheat areas will be well 
served with all the essential foods required. There is no rc'ason why the egg pro¬ 
duction and condition of the flock should not be all that is desired. 

If the principles of feeding are kept uppermost in the minds of the manager, 
it is easy for all the foods mentioned to be used in varying forms. It is also 
easy to so arrange the organisation of feeding to be a pleasure rather than a 
drudgery. The birds will want a well-balanced ration, a supply of green feed or 
its substitute, and the various minerals which assist to keep the birds in good 
health and liigh production. 

The minerals are to be found in the feeds supplied. All that is then neces¬ 
sary is to augment the minerals with the shell grit for egg shell formation, the 
hard grit for assisting the bird to grind its food, and fine charcoal to keep the 
digestive organs in clean condition. 
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THE VALVE POTENTIOMETER AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO pH DETERMINATION- 

By H. H. Kretchmar, B.Sc., A.A.C.L 


FOREWORD. 

Those readers interested in valve potentiometers will know’ that a large 
amount of data has been published in this connection, but, as it is s(!attered tlirough- 
out many journals, some not easily accessible, the writer has considered it ad¬ 
visable to collect together all such data as is relevant to the design and use of a 
potentiometer for pH determinations. 

I^)r the benefit of those chemists not acquainted with the theory of the 
modern valve, a short introductory section on this subject has also been included. 
The theory of the grid circuit lias boon reconsidered and the efifec't of the valve 
mternal grid-filament im[)edance taken into account. Also a section has been 
added which enables one to calculate the optimum value of external valve anode 
resistances (an important factor in the design), wliich, it is believed, has not [ire- 
viouslv' been considered. 

INTRODUCOTON. 

The following very brief notes may serve as an intrcKluction to the a(‘tion 
of tlie valve. 

The thermionic* valve consists of an exhausted envelope, generally made of 
glass, (iOTitaining a number of metal elements known as electrodes. One of thc?so 
electrodes, the cathode, is a source of electrons. It may be directl\' heated by the 
passage of an electrical current--the filament current—or indirectly heated by 
a spe<*ial heater element wdiich is Itself heated by an electrical current. 
emissivity of the cathode may be, and generally is, in the modern \'alve, increased 
very greatly by coating it with thorium or with a layer of one of the alkaline earth 
oxides sucli as barium oxide. The indirectly heatetl (athode lias advantages 
over the directly heated filament type. Such advantages are an o(jui|)otential 
siu'face and,comparativ'e freedom from heating current variations, so that alternat¬ 
ing (Mirrent may be used. 

The simplest thermionic valve contains, as well as the cathode, a secoiul 
electrode knowm as the anode or plate. If the anode be coiuiected to the cathode 
through a milliammeter a jxisitive current wull be indicated flowing from the 
<*athode to the anode in the external circuit. This is due to the electron stream 
flowing from the cathode to the anode within the valve. Since tlie current is 
due to a unidirectional elei tron flow, the device is a rectifier. All the electrons 
emitted by the cathode do not reiK’h the anode and there is an accumulation of 
them in the inter-electrode space giving rise to the space charge.'’ Tf the anode 
is given a positive potential w'ith respect to the cathoile more electrons are attracted 
to the anode or plate and the anode or plate current increases. With increasing 
|X)sitive potential on the anoiie the anode current inijreases until all the electrons 
emitted by the cathode are being collected by the plate : further increase i)f 
anode potential causes no fui’ther increase of anode current for that fiarticular 
cathode temperatme and this maximum anode current is known iks the “ satura¬ 
tion current” for the particular filament temperature being used. 

In the three-electrode valve a further electrode, known as the grid, is added. 
This usually takes the form of a mesh or coiled wire grid and is almost invariably 
placed between the cathode and the anode. When given a negative potential 
with respect to the cathode it acts as a partial barrier to the flow of electrons from 
the cathode to the anode, its effectiveness in this respect depending u{x>n the 
magnitude of the negative potential applied to it. 
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If now the anode current for such a three>electrode valve be determined for 
various values of anode and grid voltage, the results may be plotted to give a graph 
of the following form (see Fig. 1). Each curve corresponds to a fixed anode volt¬ 
age. Generally, the upper flat portion of the curves corresponding to the satura¬ 
tion current uill not fall within the working range of a modern valve. 



FIG. 1. 


PJxpressed in its most general form the equation for the plate current Is 

hip hip 

ip = Ep - + EJg - -f io 

hEp hEg 

Now for the greater part of their length the characteristics are straight lines 
and this leads to considerable simplification of the above equations. We can 
write 

hip 1 


hEp Zp 

where Zp is called the valve Impedance, and also 


hip I hip 

- / - - 

hEg I hEp 


^g / QJldp 

where is ccdled the amplication factor of the valve. Over the straight region 
of the oharacteristics it is obvious that both Z and ft will be comtants, is 
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generally small. Introducing the new symbols, and neglecting the e(jnation 
for plate current, to a first approximation, may be written 





The tetrode valve is a further development of the tliree-electrode vah^o and 
contains a second grid whic?h may be used in either of two w^ays :— 

Firstly, it may be placed close to the filament and used as a “ space charge 
grid. The reason in this case for its proximity to the filament is that in sucli a 
position it lies where the “ sp^kce charge” is most dense. When given a jxjsitive 
potential it serves to neutralise to some extent the “ sp€fcc;e charge ” which would 
otherwise limit the anode current. The screen grid also takes a current which may 
be used (e.g., in the case of the American General Electric F.P. .54 Pliotron) to 
coiinterbalaiK^e random fluctuations in the anode current and so stabilise the 
circuit (v.i.). 

Secondly, the extra grid may be used to screen the control gi*id against anode 
potential variations. The operation of the screen grid depends u[x>n its being 
maint*iine<l at a fixed j)otential. If its |x>tential does not fluctuate as a result 
of fluctuations of anoclo [xitential, then the control grid, which is screened by it, 
cannot receive energy from the anode and is, therefore, not influenced by it. 

The screen grid tube is limited in its power-handling c apacity. When the 
anode potential variations are so great as tcj bring its |x>tential to a value near 
the jX>tontial of the screen grid, the anode current suddenly drops almost to zero. 
Tliis is due to the fact that secondary emission effects are ])roduced and the 
electrons from the plate are collected by the screen grid, thus affecting its potential. 
In order to overcome this secondary emission effect, a fifth electrode, known as 
the supressor grid, is inserted between the anode and the screen grid. Tlie result 
is the moilern pentode or five-electrode valve. 


EARLY DEVELOPMENTS. 

The value of the thermionic vacuum tube as a means of measuring potential 
differentJe has long been recognised (2), and the Moullin voltmeter (3) is now a 
commercial instrument. Goode (4) appears to have been the first worker to suggest 
the use of the valve in electrochemical problems. Fig. 2 shows the early circuit 
of Goode. 



FIG. 2. 
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The E.M.F. to be measured is connected in the grid circuit of the valve at x 
and tlie current through the anode circuit read by means of the galvanometer G. 
By means of suitable shxmts or preferably a suitable V>ack E.M.F. in the anode 
circuit the scale of the galvanometer may be suitably adjusted and may be ctdi- 
brated to read the E.M.F. of x directly in volts. Since the cell x undergoing 
measurement is in the grid circuit of the valve the current drawn from the cell 
is very small. However, there are several disadvantages in this original cir¬ 
cuit :•— 

1. The sensitivity is not great. 

2. The currcTxt <lrawn by the valve (which may be of the order of 10“® amp.), 
although small, is a]>pre(*iable and sufficiently largo to make the instrument value¬ 
less for glass electrode work. 

3. There is a zero tirift. 

The sensitivity may, of course, be increased by means of a valve amphfier, 
but since this simiiltaneouslj' magnifies the zero drift, there is little or no improve¬ 
ment in accuracy. 

SOME (WSIDERATIONS REGARDING THE CELL BEING TESTED AND 

THE GRID CIRCUIT. 

Let us first cf)nsider the effect of cell resistance upon the time required for 
the grid of the valve to assume the E.M.F. of the cell being measured. In the 
original treatment of the problem, (1) the internal gi*id filament impedance of 
the valve was neglected. This is now taken into consideration. In the diagram, 
Fig. 3, 

Cg represents the grid cathode capacity of the valve. 

Zg represents the internal grid cathode impedance of the valve. * 
represents the E.M.F. due to electrode assem}>ly, potentiometer, etc. 

lij. re})rescnts tlie total resistance of the electrode assembly, etc. 

For the calculation it is assumed that the valve is normally operated at “ free 
grid potential,’’ \Nhi(;h should be the case when testing high resistance cells. 
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FIG. 3. 


Consider tht' corwlition when the condenser lias a charge Q. 

Q 

Voltage across the condenser = — 

Cg 
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Rate of flow of current into condenser 


E, 


Hr 


Rate of flow of current out of condenser 


C, / Z„ 


Er 


Therefore charging current 

Integrating Q ^ - - 


flQ 

dt 


Q 

c„ 


Hr 




Q 

- 

. Ef, 

Hr + Zn 
Zn 


t 


) 


Z,I -f Hr 

The ratio of the voltage E', built up across the grid filament circuit to the 
applied voltage (after a lapse of time t secs.) will be 

E' Z„ /' Z, Hr 


Er 


Zq / Ziq -f- t X 

4, 


Obviously, and Zg form a potentiometer system which governs that 
fraction of the voltage Ex which will eventually build up across the condenser* 
Thus, the final potential which will be built up across the condenser is 

^ Ex 

]f we liave a glass electrode system with a resistance about lO^ce and the 
impedance of the valve is only lO^cu, only 50of the applied voltage builds up 
across the valve grid circuit. If Zg is as high as lO^^ce, approximately 99^;, of 
the applied voltage will become effective across the valve grid circuit. To mcrease 
the valve impedance Jias little fiu’ther value in this respect. 

With a low resistance electrode system, resistance of the order of lO'^ce, it 
is obvious that a valve having a grid resistance lis low as lO^to will be satisfactory. 

Having now arrived at a suitable ratio between the resistance of the electrode 
assembly and the internal impedance of the valve grid filament circuit, the time 
constant of the circuit may be considered. 

If the ratio of Zg/Hx be kept to at least 190, the factor Zg/(Zg -f Rx) ia 
approximately equal to one, and may be negletdod when considering the time 
factor in the grid circuit. 

Introducing this simjdification 

E' , _ __L 

- 1 — e C,Bx 
Ex 

Avhich is the same equation as originally published (1). 
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Confsidering the case of a glass electrode system having an internal resistance 
of (about the usual value for modem instruments) and a valve having a 

grid filament capacity of SfxfiF (an average value for small valves such as would 
be used) and a grid filament impedance of it may be calculated that almost 

the whole of the applied voltage is effective across the valve at the end of one 
second. 

Had the cell resistance been lO^^co, it would have been advisable to employ 
a valve having a grid filament impedance of the order of The time con¬ 

stant of the circuit with these values for the components would then become 
appreciable. At the end of 10 seconds it may be calculated that 06% of the 
applied voltage is effective across the valve grid circuit. ^ 

In order that the full voltage of the cell shall be applied to the grid within a 
reasonable time, it is necessary tliat Zg/Rx shall be large and GgRx small. These 
conditions are naturally more difiicult to attain when the electrode resistance 
(?.c., Rx) is large. 

If Rx is 10®co and Zg is and the departure from the exact “ free grid ” 

potential point is 0*1 M.V., the grid current will be 

10~4 

- ~ 10 amp. 

10^ -f lO^o 

The deviation of the voltage measured, from the voltage of the cell X open 
circuit, due to the v^oltage drop caused by the flow of grid current, will be 

R^i^ 10^ X 10-14 = 10volt 

For comparison it may be mentioned here that the grid current of the special 
electrometer valves is between alx)ut 10and 10 "i® amp. at working potentials 
(v.i.). They are not operated at “free grid” potential. 

The amount of chemical change caused by the flow of grid current may next 
be considered. One electrochemical equivalent of any substance requires 96,500 
coulombs for complete change. Suppose a 0*001 N solution is being investigated, 
the quantity contained in the electrode vessel being 1 ml. The quantity of sub¬ 
stance in this volume of fluid is 10"® equivalent, so that the number of coulombs 
required to cause complete chemical change is 

96,500 X 10 ^ 10-1 coulomb 

Now suppose the measurement is completed in one minute, and the current 
drawn by the grid circuit is 10-14 amp., the number of coulombs of electricity 
passed through the cell in this time is 

10-14 X 60 = 6 X 10-13 coulomb 

Therefore, the percentage chemical change is 
6 X 10-13 X 102 

-- = 6 X 10-1® o/^ 

10-1 

From the above reasoning it can be said that, in practice, we are limited to 
cells having a resistance of al^ut 10i2 ohms ; wdth average glass electrodes the 
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ornrent drawn from the cell with (jiiite ordinary valves will be of the order of 
10“^* amp. ; and further that the amount of electrochemical change will be negli¬ 
gible. 

Let us next consider the grid charfwjteristics of a valve. Fig. 4. 



It will be noted that the total grid ciurent chiefly comprises three sef)arate 
currents :— 

1. The leakage current from the valve grid to the various other elements. 

2. The electron current. 

3. The positive ion current. 

It should be specially noted that at the point niarked * the sum of these 
currents is zero, so that if the valve is operated at this point no current will be 
drawn from the external grid circuit. The potential necessary to brir^ the grid 
to the point marked * is known as the “ free-grid potential.’* It is the potential 
assumed by the grid when left on open circuit. 
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ELECTROMETER VALVES. 

Special valves, electrometer tubes, liave been designed (16) having a very low 
grid current. This condition he^ been arrived at by the following means :— 

(a) By supporting the grid assembly on long quartz insulatii^ pillars and 

taking the grid connection to the top of the tube. This reduces inter- 
electrode surface leakage. 

(b) By using a well thoriated tungsten filament which can be operated at 

very low temperatures and still produce adequate electron emission. 
This cuts down thermionic emission and photo-electric emission from 
tho grid (due to light from the filament) and minimises some of the 
effects in (c). 

(c) By using very low anode voltages. Tliis reduces electron emissipn from 

the grid due to X-rays produced at the plate by high speed electrons. 
The voltage is kept low enough to cause little or no ionisation of the 
residual gas in the tube. 

(d) By providing the valves with a screen grid which screens off positive 

ions (emitted by the filament) from the working grid. Further, the 
grid ma> be placed external to the electron current. 


The following table gives the characteristics of a number of v^alves of this 
•class :— 


Tube. 



AV 

! * 

i 1 


1 


Gen. Elect. E.P. 54 

1 ! 

6 

4 

- 4 

2-5 1 

110 

I - 

1 

- 25 

A.E.G. T113 

1 

1 7 

1 

1 

1 

—3 1 

i 

» i 

1(K)’ 

1 ^ 10 1* 

- 80 

A.E.G. TIU 

1 

i 6 

1 

4 

—3 

2 ! 

80 


- 30 

L. 8t. R. IT. 

.Straub . 

1/ 

i i 

i * 

1 1 

i 

1 

2-5 j 

1.30 

1 

' -10-14 

- 50 

Phillips 4060 

■i 

1 

1 

3 

•56 

1100 

10-14 

1 to 10 

- 30 

AVestern Elect. D96475 

1 

1 4 ; 

4 


1 1 

270 

: -10-15 

-40 

Mazda UX54 

6 

! 

4 

--4 

2-5 1 

1 1 

100 

i - 10-15 

-25 


The low" grid current, how'ever, is obtained at the expense of power liandling 
capacity, amplification factor and mutual conductance. These factors, combined 
with the fact that the valves should be operated in a rather unstable manner, as 
will be described later, appear to make them much less desirable from our point 
•of view than the more ordinary radio valves. 

THE SINGLE VALVE CIRCUIT. 

Peniok, in his paper (6), reviews the circuits of Compton & Haring (27), Soller 
<24), Du Bridge & Brown (23), Hamwell & Van Voorhis (26) and Barth (26), and 
suggests the following slightly modified Barth circuit as being the best. Fig. 6. 
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It will be noted that the circuit is a modified Wheatstone Bridge in which the 
resistance of oae of the bridge arms is replaced by the anode filament resistance 
of the valve. The filament heatiixg (current, grid bias voltage, screen grid current 
aiul anode current are supplied by the same battery so that by choosing suitable 
values for the various resistances, it is possible to arrange for the correct grid 
bias value, anode voltage, filament current, etc., and at the same time arrange 



that disturbances produced by changes of battery voltage in any one part of the 
circuit are compensated by changes simultaneously produced in other parts of 
the circuit. Briefly stated, it is nec-essar^^ to arrange that- - 

1. The correct voltages shall be applied to the various elec*trodes of the 

valve. 

2. The galvanometer current sliall tend to zero. 

3. The galvanometer cuiTent shall be constant for small vai'iations of battery 

voltage. 

The expressions for calcvilating the values of the resistances recpiirecl may be 
derived from the following circuit ecjuations :— 


ifRi = —-Eg 

ijR^ Kf -- E„ -{■ ~ Knt 

f/Ri + — Ep + ipRp — Epi 


1 4- Rp 1 

/'bip 

4 

bip N 

bKf 

4 

R’i 

bip 

- R 

4 

bip 

RiRp - 

bEg 

KbEp 

bR-n y 

bif 


Jtp 

bif 

i 



bin \ 

biT 



bin 


bin 

^ “T Rn y 

KbEp 

4 

bEp ) 

bif 


R.> 

— Rn - 

bif 

4 

Rl Rn 

bEg 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


(4) 
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Since there are only four equations to be satisfied and the circuit includes 6 
variables, the system is fiexible. It is thus possible to fix e.g. battery voltage 
and adjust the resistances to suit. Supposing this voltage to be fixed R 2 may 
be set at such a value that the required voltage-drop is produced by the normal 
filament current across the series combination R 2 , Ri and R/. The value of Rf^ 
is then fixed by equation ( 2 ) and Ri by equation ( 1 ). R 3 and Rp are left to be 
fixed from equations (3) and (4). Solving these equations— 



The stability <>f the single valve bridge circuit against random battery fluctua¬ 
tions depends iqxui the condition tliat the valve operates as a purely ohmic rt^sist- 
anee. This is accomplished by running the valve with low filament current so 
that it is possible to work on the cui’vo of the plate current-plate volts cheuractenstic 
whicJi occurs towards the saturation current section of the cliaracteristic. A point 
is selected on this curved jjart of the chariicteristic such that the tangent to tfie 
(*urve through the ojiorating point passes through the zero current-zero voltage 
point. The necessary point is represented by the point * in Fig. 6 . Obviously, 
any <diange in the operating point, say by valve aging, causes a departure from 
the necessary condition referred tf) above. 



PLATE VOLTAGE 


FJG. 6. 
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THE TWO-VALVE BRIDGE CIRCUIT. 

This circuit appears to have V^een suggested first by Wold ( 6 ) and Brentano 
(7) and developed by Schwcu-zenbaoh ( 8 ), Stadie (9), Razek & Mulder ( 10 ), Starlie, 
O’Brien & Laug (11), Garman & Droz (12). The two-valve bridge circuit is easier 
Ui set up than the single-valve tnrcuits, and has the advantage of greater stability 
because the valves are operated at a more rational point on the t^haracteristic, /.e., 
where the characteristic is approximately straight. There is zero galvanometer 
current for no applied grid voltage. Compensation for anode and filament battery 
changes may be arranged, and with fairly well mat(;hed valves there is approximate 
compensation for aging of the tubes. This latter feature cannot he arranged for 
single tube circuits. Fig. 7 will serve to show the fumiamental principles of the 
tw'o-valve bridge circuit. 

If the valves were iierfectly matched and Ri = it would only he necessary 
tn make the tapping }X)int on A’j the same as the tapping point on plat'e the 
anode voltage tap at the mi(l-fM)int of R 3 , jdacfi the filament volUge tap at the 
mid-|X3int of R^, iidjust the grid bias on each valve to the same value by moans of 
the |K>tentiometers Pj and to balance the bri<lgo. Unfortuimtely it is almost 
certain that the valves will not he exactly' the same and it thus becomes ne(*ossary 
U> s(> balance the bridge that compensation is offeided for changes of filament and 
battery voltage and for differences of valve imfiedance. 



This balancing is performed by trial and error, as follows-.—The slider is set 
at the mid|rx)int of R^ and the sliders set to corresfxmding points on Ri and R 2 - 
The slider is set to the mid-ix)int of R 4 . Tlie fiotentiometers Pj and Po are next 
adjusted, and if the valves are well matc^hed balance will o(‘cur wdien the bias due 
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to Pi is nearly the same as the bias due to P 2 . Generally, due to di£^erences in 
the emission from the two valve filaments, balance is upset when the filament 
current changes, as may be ascertained by varying the fjontact on P 5 . To com¬ 
pensate for this difference of emissivity of the valve filaments the contacts on P 4 , 
Pi and P 2 are altered until no deflection of the galvanometer occurs when the 
slider on P 5 is altered. To compensate the bridge for fluctuations of anode battery 
potential the contacts on Pj, and P 3 are set so that no galvanometer deflection 
occurs wJien the anode voltage is altered. This last adjustment will have slightly 
upset the filament battery compensation, which must then be raset, and so on. 


OTHER METHODS OF STABILISING THE BRIDGE. • 

A very neat method suggested by Turner (1.3) for comj^ensating for changes 
of anode }K)tential is the “ jx balance ” circuit. This method may be explained 
as follows :— 

The rate at which the anode current of a valve varies with anode voltage, for 
constant grid voltage and filament current, is very constant for a good valve (with 
the exception of special types) over the operating range, /.c., the anode current- 
anode voltage characteristic*- is straight over the operating range. 

bt-p 1 

• - _ const. — - 

hEp Zp 

Similarly, over the operating range, the rate at wliich the atiode current va’‘ies 
with the grid voltage, the anode voltage being constant and filament current con¬ 
stant, is also very constant, i.e., the anode current-grid voltage characteristic is 
straigh‘ over the operating range. 

bip 

-=- (umst. 

bE, 

The ratio of th(‘ above constants is known as the amplification factor of the 
valve and is generall>^ denoted b\' p,, thus ~ 


hip 

1 

bK, 1 

bEp 


This ratio expresses the relative effects of grid voltage to anode voltage on 
plate current. 

The value of p,, the amplification factor, of any lube depends mainly upon 
the mech 4 iical constructio • of the tube and only sec*.ondarily, and to a minor 
extent, upon such facUirs as current. 

Now suppose that a potential divider is placed across the current supply to 
the valve anode filament circuit and from this potential divider is taken off a 
negative potential equal in value to the anode pote tial divide I by the amplifica- 
tioh factor of the valve, and this potential is applied to the grid of the valve. If 
an increase or decrease takes place in the supply potential tending to cause an 
increase or decrease in anode current, an exa'*tly countering effect is produced by 
the change of the grid hi -s voltage, for an increase of potential produces an in¬ 
crease of negative bias and vice versa. The input impedance of such a device is 
infinite in value. The circuit of Fig. 8 shows the essentials of the scheme. 
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However, in general, it will be found imfK)s«ible t<-> work with the value of the 
grid bias j)ro(luc.ed by this scheme unlens— 

(a) the valve has a very high amplification factor ; or 

(b) it is f !0 ivenient t-o bring the griii to the desired operating point by moans 

of a sourct' of constant R.M.F. such as a Weston Cell (12). 

This scheme will be particularly <liflw‘ult to apply wlieu it is desired to work 
at “free grid jiotentialbecause sttindard cells cannot be shunted by a potentio¬ 
meter which draws current from the (*ell. 

The relative stability of the ^-balance circuit to other single*valve circuits has 
been determined by Turner (l.‘{). The graphs of Fig. 9 are copied from Tumor’s 
paper. The curves show, in relative order of stability, the characteristics of a valve 
balanced against a resistance, operated as a “ ])ure resistance,” and stabilised by 
the p,-balance method. 



anode: voltage 

PIG. 9. 
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Various voltage and current stabilising devices are obtainable at moderate 
cost, but no reference has be n noted of their use h)r the type of instrument we 
are considering. 

The first device which seems worthy of attention is the barretter. This con¬ 
sists of a raslstance and associated heater generally placed in an evacuated glass 
vessel to ensiue stability. The values of the elements are so arranged that the 
increased temperatme of the heater due to a rise of supply voltage causes sufficient 
increfiwe in the value of the resistance to produce an increase of voltage drop across 
the resistance ec^ual to the increase of supply voltage an<l vice mrsa. The current 
through the device thus remains substantially constant. 

A similar constant current device is obtained by working an iron wire in an 
atmosphere of hydrogeiL It would appear that those devices could well be used 
to stabilise the filament current of a valve bridg e Fig. H) sh vrs the (*harac*ter- 
istics of one of these barretters. 



FIG. 10. 


Another recently developed device which deserv't^s attention is the glow^ dis¬ 
charge potential divider and voltage stabiliser (14). The instrument is marketed 
imder the name of the “ Stabilovolt Glowgap Divider.” Several alternative 
voltages arc available and it is stated tliat the output voltage does not vary more 
than ±0* 2*^/0 when the supply of voltage varies ±10% and that it falls about 
1 -2% as the loail is increased from zero to full load. Tlie various voltagas are 
depentlent on one another only to the extent of -01-*02%. The instrument 
consists of a number of glow discharge gaps in series ac^ross the supply voltage. 
The gaps are mourxted in a glass tube which contains gas (neon) at a pres.sure of 
a few cms. of mercury. The electrodes are of iron which is coated with some 
special material. Each intermediate electrode serves a« the cathode of one gap 
and the anode of the next. Once the striking voltage has been reached the current 
which flows is mainly due to ionisation of the gas molecules by collision with the 
accelerating electrons, and this current, being thus a cumulative effect, is very 
sensitive to small changes in the accelerating voltage. The graph, Fig. 11, shows 
the type of characteristic. 

On the applied voltage reaching the value A current commences to flow and the 
applied voltage falls to B. If there is no limiting resistance in the circuit (a resist¬ 
ance sufficient to cause a drop of 50% of the working voltage of the tube is re¬ 
quired) a destructively large current will flow through the tube. 
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CURRENT 

PIG. 11. 


The stttbilovolt ” functions a battery of very low internal resistance to 
the instrument whi(*h it suf)])lies with current. Low battery resistance is one 
of the desiderata for bridge sensitivity as may roailily be proved by considering 
the effe(d of battery resistance when deriving the current ecjuation for the bridge. 
It will be found that a further number of terms hxduding battery resistance as a 
factor, are introduced into the denominator of the equation. 

A tliree-element vacuum tube <»f the power type supplied with a suitable grid 
bias would ap])ear tx) be a most suitable arrangement to use as a source of constant 
current supply for the glow-gap diviiler. The grid bias, equal to A?p//a» should 
be obtained by a resistance of suitable value in the output circuit. No ballasting 
resistance would then be reipiireil and very little waste of jxiwor would result. 
This scheme is shown in Kig. 12, representing the biasing resistance. 


AC 



FIG. 12. 

It might be thought that an even neater arrangement would be to use a power 
amplifying valve as the rectifying valve for the bridge supply cii’cuit with the 
/x-balance circuit arrangement applied to it to obtain a sourcje of constant current. 
Such an arrangement, however, is not good, for it behaves as a battery of high 
internal resistance. 
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OPTIMUM VALUE OF RESISTANCES IN BRIDGE ARMS. 

Ab will be shown graphically later, the sensitivity of the valve bridge po¬ 
tentiometer is greatly influenced by the value of the two valve anode resistances, 
but past workers do not appear to have derived the expression necessary to obtain 
the optimum value for them. The expression may be derived as follows :— 

Consider the circuit shown in Fig. 13. 



From Kindiofl’s Laws. 

E — — ?-2) — Ril’i ~~ *',i) ~ 

— ^i) + - - * 3 ) — 

Ei(is — ii) 4 - 4 - — ' 2 ) " 


From these equations it may bo shown, by the Uf>e ot (letermiiiauts, tliat— 

__ g (BiBr, - _ _ 

gr,(2glg»2 + gfjgtt + g|g(J + g|") + + Rt^Rq 

e(jun. (1). 

This expression enables one t<j calculate the galvanometer current given the 
supply voltage and the resistance of the various elements of the bridge. The 
internal resistance of the source of current is assumed to he negligibly small com¬ 
pared with the other resistances : this is true with such devices as the glow-gap 
potential divider. It should be noted that the resistances and are neither 
true resistances nor valve impedances and may only be called the “ effective valve 
D.C. resistances ’’ for the particular conditions in which the valves are o]L)erating. 
These values should be obtained by dividing the ap[)lied jiotential by the actual 
current flowing. 
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The following table shows the galvanometer cturent (in M.A.) calculated by 
equation ( 1 ) for various values of anode resistance and galvanometer resistance. 
The values taken for and are 70,000a) and 26,000a) respectively wliich 
correspond approximately to an anode voltage of 200 volts and grid voltages of 
—2 volts and —1 volt for a certain valve. 





1000 . 


100 . 

10 , 

- 

1 . 

2 . 

5 . 



0-24 


2-06 

2-34 

10 . 



0-43 

1*71 

2-44 

20 



0-73 

206 

2*50 

30. 



0-96 



50 . 

0-23 

0-43 

1-28 

2*34 

2*64 

100 , 

0-42 

0-73 

1 *70 

2*44 

2*56 

200 . 

0-73 

1*13 

2 04 

2-49 

... 

500 . ’ 

1*26 

1*68 

2*30 

2*51 

2*53 

1000 

1-65 1 

! 1*99 

2-.38 

2*49 

2*51 

2000 . 

1-93 

2*15 

2*38 ! 

2*43 

2*44 

3000 1 

201 

218 

2-33 

2-37 


4000 ! 

2 03 1 


i 



5000 j 

6000 . 

2-03 

1 214 

2-24 

2-26 

1 2*21 


7000 . . 1 

2 00 

2 07 

214 

1 1 


10000 .. 1 

1-90 j 

1*96 

2-01 ! 

1 1 

! 



Tliis data is depicted grapliically in Fig. 14. The curves show that the gal¬ 
vanometer current increases very rapidly with the increase of anode resistance up 
to the optimum vahus after which it slowly decreases. CV)nseqiientl\' the anode 
resistances are l>etter kept slightly higher, rather than lower, in value than the 
o])timum. 


By ilifferentiation of etpiatiou ( 1 ) w ith respect to Fj, it may he shown that 
maximum galvanometer ( urreiit is obtained when 


Ri 



RrRv.Ra 

Rr^ 4 - Rv^ + Rg 


equn. (2). 


The alxive formula ( 2 ) may he applieil to the problem of valve bridge design 
as follow s :— 

An examination must first l>e made of the ip-Ep characteristics of the valve 
it is projwsed to use, and the position of the w'orking tx)int (*orresponding to the 
“ balanced hrklge con<iition ” <ieci<led. If it is prot 3 ose<l t^) use the instj'umont 
as a null-point indicator for glass electrode wwk, the “ free grid ” chai*actoristic 
must be shown. In the t^ase of the “ null-ix)int ” instrument a point is selected 
on the free grid curve not higher than the fwint of maximum plate current per¬ 
missible. The plate current corresponding to the selected plate voltage is noted 
on the graph and tJie effective D.C. resist nee calctilated. In the (;ase of the direct 
reading instriunent, it is net^essary to choose the point on the characteristic corres- 
pondiug to the maximum negative grid bias which will he appliecl, for the valve 
will then have its maximum effective D.C. resistance,** which is the rasLstaiioe 
value which should be (chosen for calculating the optimum value for Ri. The 
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cell being measured should in practice be connected to the instrument to make 
the gridi potential more positive in value. A sufficiently high plate voltage, not 
greater, however, tlian will produce the maximum permissible anode dissipation, 
should have been chosen for the characteristic to give adequate length of working 
line. The working point having been decided, the effective D.C, resistance ’* 

ANODE RESISTANCE (OHMS) 



at this point is calculated from the ip and Ep values to whu'h it corre8|)orids. At 
the balanced condition e<|uals We also know the galvanometer resist* 

ance. Hence by equation (2) we may calculate the value /fj. Having found the 
value of Ri, the voltage drop dtie to the flow of the plati) current through it may 
be calculate*!, and this voltage drop together with the voltage across the valve 
gives the voltage which must be applied to the bridge. 
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SENSITIVITY OF THE TWO-VALVE BRIDGE CIRCUIT. 

Thin problem iuMi been a<lequatoly cxkn»idered by Nottingham (16), who derived 
the following equation f<»r the serwitivity of the eireuit:— 

bio Om 





Equn. (3). 


In thiH e<|u»itk)n LV represents the mutual eonductanee of the valve, i.e., the 
change in anode current caiwed by miit eliange of grid voltage. 


The galvanometer is critK-ally damptnl when 
till 


2R, Rrf 

(where Red is tlie critical damping reshstanee aiwi R^ !.s tlie shunt rcisistance), so 
that for critical dampinu of the galvanometer we have — 

bi(f dm 

Eqim. (4). 



CONDITIONS KOH /KHO (iAlA'ANOMETER (TTRKENT OK BALANCE 
AND INDEPENDENCE OF BATFERV POTENTIALS. 

I’lie two-valve l»ndge if> inc'rely a spec'ial (*ase of the ordiiwiry Wl)oat>>tone 
Bridge aiTangeinenf. so it obvious that the relation 

R^Jie^ Eipin. (5). 

(wlmrt* Rpj and /f,.^ arc the ehtM tive D.l\ resistam es ") must hold for /.ero gal¬ 
vanometer iMUTent. 


'fhe current through tlie valve-, i?- t'xt>ress<Ml mo»t dimply by the oquatifuis—» 



Honco, for indeiHmdeuie of anode jiotential changes, the foUowiiig condition 
must h<dd :— 

ZiRx = Zyih Equn. {6), 

Siniie Zi and Zz are constants tlo}>endiiig on the valves, we must make 


Rx Zz 


Bqim. (7). 


and Uien obtain the relatiunsliij) expressed by equation (6) by altering the grid 
potential of the balancing \'alve. 
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To obtain the conditions which are necessary for independenoe of filament 
battery changes, let us consider the equations for the valve currents. 

If the filament voltage hski been included as one of the variables in the current 
equations they would have been modified as follows;— 


q — -4* Ef^ 


where <f> ~ 



(Ef)i,^ = filament voltage of etc. 


This shows that if the 
further relation 


system is to be independent of filament voltage the 

<l> Vi Ri 


must hold. 


<f> t>i R2 


In practice, to compensate, the filaments are run m parallel with a variable 
resistance in series with one of them. 


POTENTIAL MEASUREMENTS AT “ FREE-GRID POTENTIAL.” 

Nottingham (16) lias carefully analysed the circuit when operatefl in this 
condition. Consider circuit, Fig. 15. 



FIO. 15. 
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Afisiuniiig the reeistance of the potentiometer P is small compared with the 
resistance of the cell being examined, we have from KirchofTs Law 

JEjP 4" ^Pt "f" ~ “b Pa?*jr Equn. (1). 

In order to read the value of the unknown potential directly on the potentio¬ 
meter we require 

Blx = —Ept Equn. ( 2 ). 

and this will be true when 

Rjig = O Eqiui. (3). 

for then 

Eji — Eg Equn. (4). 

Equation (3) does not have to be absolutely satisfied, and in practice what 
will be required is that 

RJg is small compared with E^-Ept = hE 

where hE is the acc;uracy required in the measurement of E^, say about 1 M.V. 


The instrument is <»perate€l as follows :— 

With the 8 wit('h in position 1 the bridge is balanced. The switch S is then 
( lianged to jiosition 2 and Ejs adjusted until tlio galvanometer again reails zero. 
There should be no galvanometer deflection now w^hen the switch is mov^ed from 
f)Osition 2 to 1, or ince versa. Ej^ is thus adjusted to free grid potential. As this 
test is more severe than is really necessary, one may proceed as follows :—^The 
value of P 3 IS made as large as Rx^ and then the adjustment made as alx>ve using 
the switch in pi^sitions 2 and 3. To measure the j^otential of the cell being 
examined, the switch S is moved to position 4 and Ept atljusted to give zero gal¬ 
vanometer deflection. It should now be possible to move the switch S to either 
<»f positions 2 , 3 or 4 without galvanometer deflection. The potential Ep now 
equals the potential E^- 


In order to find the rate of change of Eg with E^ wo may refer back to an 
earlier section of the {laper, where it was shown that a change, SEx, of the po¬ 
tentiometer or cell produced a change, SEg, on the grid, wdiich w^ore related as 
follows :— 


z, 

== 8B, - 

Zg "f* Rx 


Then 


hEg Zg 


hEx Eg -f" Ex 


Procee iing to the limit 

bEg Zg I 


bEx Zg 4" Rx 


Rx ^ 
Zg 
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This equation may be combined with the equation for sensitivity of the bridge 
to grid potential, /.c., 

bio Gm 


to give 


bEa 


bio 


bEa 


< 


hEa 


bE^ 


Ea\ 

1 + — ) 

Ecd ^ 

On. 


1 


< 


Ea\ 

1 + — ) 
Red/ 


Rx 

1 + — 


B'lirtlier, deflniiig the nulvanometer response to current by 

be 

Cs ^ - 

bia 

and including this in the above ecjuation, we obtain 
bio bEg bd Ofn 


bEg bEx bio 


bd 

bEj, 


< 


Ra\ 

1 + —) 

Red ^ 


Rt 


G„ 


1 + 


O. 


Ra\ 

21 1 4 - ) 

Red ^ 

Reamvilgin)! the expression, we obtain 

0,„ C, 


<■ 




1 -f 




bEr 




1 f 




Eg 

1 4- ..— 

Ecd 


The secou<l factor is a function <»f the galvanometer cninstants only and the 
first of the valve constants and cell resistance. 

An im|)ortant property of screen grid tubes is tliat by atljusting the voltage 
of the screen grid the internal grid filament impedance may be greatly incToas^ 
with a much smaller decrease in the value of the mutual condu(;tan(;e, and when 
using such tubes the optimum conditions for operation sliould be determined 
exporimentiJly. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF l^HE TWO-VALVE BRIDGE ARRANGEMENT. 

CVimpensation for all battery changes, and also, in a large degree, compensation 
for aging of the filaments, may be readily arranged. 

With (juito ordinary valves the grid current may be kept as low as 
amp. as compared with amp. for electrometer valves ( 21 ). Stadie 

( 11 ) gives 10 “^^ amp. for his instrument. 
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These instruments are stable and easy to handle compared with valve electro¬ 
meters (Stadie (11) and Hoare (21)). 

The limit of useful accuracy is 10“^ volt cornywed to 5 x 10“® for the valve 
electrometer (21). 

The valve sensitivity may be as high as 2*.5 MA/volt compared with 0*02— 
0-03 MA/volt for electrometer valves (21). 

SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

The first matter which should be considered is the relative value of different 
insulating materials. The highest possible insulation value is required for any 
material supporting apparatus between the glass electrode and the grid of the 
valve in the electrometer. It is of importance to consider both surface resistivity 
as well as volume resistivity. 

The following table gives both the volume and surface resist!vit.v^ of some 
materials likely to be \iseful. 


TABLE OF RESISTIVITIES. 


Material. 


I Surface Res. 

Vol. Res. 

^/em^ I 

humidity. 1K)% humidity. 


Ceresiu 


X 

1018 

,5 

X 

101" 

1017 


Paraffin (special) 

>5 

X 

10i« 

0 

X 

lOi''* 

6 X 

101^ 

Amber 

5 

X 

101*^ 

6 

X 

loll 

1011 


Combustion tubing . . 

8 

X 

101'* 

4 

X 

IQI^ 

10'* 


Mica (colourless) 

2 

X 

101“ 

2 

X 

101’* 

8 X 

10'» 

Mica (India Ruby) 

5 

X 

1017 

lOK' 


0 X 

107 

Beeswax .... 

10»« to 

3 

X 1018 



1 



Porcelain (glazed) 




2 

X 

101*^ j 

5 X 

nr 

Quartz (fused) 

>5 

X 

1018 

j 

3 

X 

1012 

2 X 

10** 

Shellac 

101» 


5 

X 

loi'J ! 

6 X 

10" 

Sulphur 

lOl 

7 


7 

X 

101‘^* 

101^ 


Beeswax (yellow iinrefined) 

2 

X 

lOis 

0 

X 

loll 

o X 

1011 

Bakelite L558 

2 

X 

lOic 

8 

X 

101^ 

8 < 

10« 

Rosin 

5 

X 

10>« 

5 

X 

10»1 

2 < 

101+ 

Sealing w^ax 

8 

X 

lO'-' 

2 

X 

loJ'* : 

9 X 

1013 

Tetrachloriiaphthalene . . 

5 

X 

101» 

101^ 


i 1014 

1 

1 



The grid terminal of the valve in the meaniring circuit also needs careful 
attention. A valve should bo chosen in which this terminal is placed at the top 
of the valve. In order to reduce surface leakage over the glass envelo{)e of the 
valve it should be coated with paraffin wax (9). Surface leakage may also be 
reduced by placing a guard ring around the envelope ii»st above the bakelite base 
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(a few turns of f^opjjer wire) and applying to the guard ring the same potential 
is applied to the valve grid (16). The method of placing the valve in a jar with 
PjOj to keep it dry and bringing out leads through a rubber stopper (17) will only 
increase the leakage current, as rubber is a material having poor resistivity values 
and further the leads are thus brought close together. 

The switch in the grid circ*uit requires (?areful consideration. The insulation 
must be of the highest order, and this means using some material such as ceresin, 
paraihn or sulphur for the mounting. When using high anode voltages for the 
bridge, as for a deflection instrument, it is essential that the grid circuit should 
never be open during switching or a destructively high ciu*rent will flow through 
the valve. This may be avoided by making the contacit arm wide so that it is 
always in contact with one of the stu<ls, cither one connected to the low resistance 
cell or one connecttMl to a grid leak. When changing {*ells, etc., the grid circuit 
should first be closed by switching in a resistance of a couple of Mw (e,g., a grid 
leak). The cell being measured is only momentarily shortoil tlirough this (‘om- 
paratively high resistance. 

High value grid resistances are best miide by drawing a line 1 mm. wide and 
of length 1 cm. for eacli ilia) of resistance w'lth Higgin’s India Ink on smooth onion 
skin paper. The resistances should be sealed in tubes of dry air, or evacuated 
tubes. For high resistance values the line is drawn in the form of a grid (Fig. 
16). These resistances have been foimd jwfectly satisfactory (16, 18) and to have 
a lower tein|jerature coefticient of resistance than the alcohol Xylol resistarn*es 
of Campbell (19). 



The following measurements of temperature coefficients are taken from 
Nottiugliam’s paper (16) :— 


Vt - RrAl 

+ » H — 23)] 

Jios CD. 

Of 

0-85 X 

—2-7 X 10-* ’ 

750 X 10“ 

—6-4 X 10'® 

2100 X 10“ 

-6-4 X lO'® 

1 


All potentiometers associated with circuits carrying current for the bridge 
should be placed in parallel with fixed resistances which should carry the main 
current so as to avoid disturbances in the circuit (16, 20). 

As the various balancing resistances may in certain cases be carrying different 
currents, e.g., in a direct-reading instrument, they should be made of material with 
a low temperature coefficient of resistance. 
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Sperittl Galvanometer Shunt, 

Nottingham (16) has designed a s{)eoial shimt for the indicating instrument. 
Shunts are especially useful with direc^t-reculing instruments. Fig. 17 shows the 
circuit of the Nottingham shunt. 



The shunt is designed so that the damping of the galvanometer is kept con¬ 
stant, but the cHirront is rediiccnl to the requireil i>ercentage. 

If Red = critical damping resistance 

sens. max. 

n -- sensitivity ratio ~- 

seiLs. n. 

Ra — resistance in branch a 
Rf, resistance in branch b 
we have tlie relation 



The values of R^ and Rb are indef>endent of the galvanometet' resistance aiwi 
the shimt is of a universal type. 

The standard Ayrton shimt suffers from the minor disadvantages that— 

(а) there ckre errors in the sensitivity ratio ; 

(б) there is non-uniformity of damping ; 

(c) tliere is loss of sensitivity. 
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Protection of the Indicating Instrument. 

To protect the indicating instrument against break-down due to the i^assage 
of excessive current should a valve bum out, the filaments may be connected in 
series. 

Choice of Valves. 

Valves should be chosen because of their high value of mutual conductance 
and high input impedance. The grid terminal should be placed at the top of the 
tube. Dull emitter, or better still, indirectly-heated cathode valves are preferable 
to others because their filament emission is more constant over a long period. For 
a deflection or direct-reading instrument the valve should have sufficient length 
of straight characteristic in the operating region. ^ 


Shielding. 

Tne instrument should be placjed in a metal case which is grounded. The 
grid lead to the active valve should be as short as possible and conducted through 
a metal tube which is also grounded. Stadie (11) connects a small (‘OOS/xF) con¬ 
denser between the active grid terminal and the metal case, but this seems open 
to some objection as the mica is not of such high resistance value as might be 
desired and the leakage path is of largo size and short. 
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PURE CULTURES OBTAINABLE FROM PLANT 
PATHOLOGY BRANCH, 

Puiv (*iillun*s ot‘ tlM* nitroKt'n-lixing bacteria which lorni noiluks on the roots 
<it' c<*rtain species of the family Legnmiitnsaf\ may be obtained, on application to 
the Plant Patholo.iri.st, in th(‘ fjnantities, and at the prices, indi<*at(‘d below. 


APPROXIMATE AMOUNT OF SEE]) WHICH MAY HE TREATED WITH OM: 




BOTTI.E 

OP ODl.TTTRK. 




Price. 

Seed of size 

Seed of si/e of 


Tn-< alcKitn 

Size of 

(Post free ) 

of lucerne or 

Ifiirden lupiu. 

.Milk 

phosphate 

bottle. 

H. d. 

sul)-clover, elc. 

soy beans, ete 

1 eciuired 

( Supplied free ' 

1 0 / 

16 

ITp to J51bs 

I’p to tIOlbs 

Fpint 

1.5 ffins. 

2 (»z 

2 6 

Up to ,10lb.s. 

I’p to 

i i)int 

.'{.() gms 

0 / 

Tj 0 

rp to l201bH 

ri> to 210U)s 

1 (piart 

12 P frill'' 


DlFKKItKNT llAtTKltlA KK(^l'IHKI) FOK DIFFKKFNT 
KIXDS OF LFttFMFS. 

Th(‘ strains ot‘ l)act(*ria wlindi may be obtain(‘d from the l)ei>arlnient will 
inoculate the following groups of le«:nm(‘s 77/c mrmher^ of *‘(t( h (iioup (nr tnoeu- 
htt((1 hff th(' sann slrant of foutmo, huf th(' jtlattfs wrnho}tr(l m (hjjrroii (fnnips 
nofuire (lijj(n'('nt hartrno. 

(ironp .‘1.— Subterranean clover, di’oo]Mn' 4 -flower(*d clover, hall or cluster 
idov’cr, w’hite Dutdi (dover, janennial red clover (“cow urass'O^ Kn\t>l!an (dover, 
(Herseem cloven*), and all other true clovcws (Trtf<flintu '<!>}) ). 

(iron)) li - -Luceine, white >vv<*et clover nuhra), “Kinu Nland Meli- 

lot” (*‘H(‘.\ham st'enF'i, unMlics, tredoils, and iill otlun* '-p(‘ei(‘s oT Mrduoija or 
Mel Hot us. 

('.—(iarden p(*a, svvend p<*a, titdd pea, 'fanjiier pea, all kinds ot‘ vetedies 
or tares, broad bean, tick liean, lentil. 

(iroup f). —W.A, blue lu[)in {Lupiuiis ranns) and X. Z(*aland blue lnt>in (L. 
onpnstifolius), 

(iroup /c*. —Soy ])eans {(Hpetnr M(u). 

(iroup F. Sulla {Ihd usuruu, corouarinm). 

(ironp (i. " French beans (Phasrolus ruhpfns), scarlet runiun* ]»ean { Plfu^t ofus 
mufliflorus). 

(i}oup W.—Fow i)eas [Vnjnu siurusi^), peanuts (Aruefns Inipoporu). .lajuin 
clover {Lrsprdr a ), Lima bean {Phas/ oJus hnodfts)^ 

drou]) J. Lfdus uKtjft) and other Lotu.^ sj)eci(*s. 

It is very important that persons ordering cultures should specify very 
clearly the kind of seed to be inoculated. If ‘‘pea’* bacteria are ordered, for 
example, it is impossible to tell whether “garden” peas or “cow” peas., etc., is 
meant, unless the qualifying word is also indicated. The same thing applies to 
French and broad beans. 

Full instructions for usage are enclosed with the cultures . 

Owing to the time taken to prepare the cultures, and ow^ng also to the fact 
that all orders have to circulate through the Accounts Branch before reaching 
the Plant Pathologist and that in the busy time of the year there is frequently 
a tremendous accumulation of orders, farmers are requested to lodge their 
applications, with the requisite payment enclosed, at the Department a fortnight 
at least before they rr’e!: to i:-c t* c c-:Iti:ro. 
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RECENT EXPERIMENTS WITH ^TWINOR^ ELEMENTS IN 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA- 

(A of tour short papt*rs.) 

I. A brief review of the ‘‘minor’^ element question in Western Australia. 

II. Experiments with “ininor^’ elements on the growth of potatoes, vegetables 
and pastui-es. 

III. Response of wheat to copper on light land at Wagin. 

IV. The effect of “minor’' elements on the growth of wheat in other parts of 
the State. 

I.—A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE ‘‘MINOR” ELEMENT QUESTION IN 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

By L. J. H. Teakle, 

Department of Agriculture. 

Probably the most characteristic features of the soils of the agricultural areas 
of Western Australia is their extix*me patchiness. This may be explained by a 
consideration of the possible geological history of this portion of the Stat(‘ wheie 
the country rocks consist of a mass of very ancient rocks including altered sedi¬ 
ments and granites intersected with basic dykes. The forces of erosion planed 
down the surfaces to a gently undulating plain and, in the cours<' of time, there 
developed a covering of highly leached sandy, and ironstone gravelly, soils which 
v\e commonly call laterite. In recent time.s further erosion took ])lace and large 
valleys were cut through this plain exposing the country rock. The gravelly soils 
were washed away or redistributed in the course of the valley formation and the 
granites, sediments and ba.sic rocks exposed to soil forming agencies. Ah a reMilt. 
the most fertile soihs of Western Australia occur in tin* valleys, and are richest 
where the basic dykes have been exposed. Over the agricultural areas the sands 
and gravels, either in ailn or redistributed, predominate. The soils fonned on these 
materials are of low fertility and the existeEce of sub-o])tinial nutritional condi¬ 
tions is to be expected. These conditions are reflected by the })lant growth and by 
th(‘ r<*sponsi* of the grazing animals to the pastures on which they graze. 

Excei)t for favoured areas of limited extent early settlers found it ditUcult to 
grow croi)s without liberal fertilisation. They uschI animal manures as far as 
])Ossib!e and guanos were applied where available. In the Albany district, they 
are reported to have used decayed fish on a small senile. 

It was the introduction of superpho-sphate about 1908 which really made ex¬ 
tensive agriculture possible in Western Australia, and the resulting development 
has led to the discovery that other soil amendments are needed on some soil types. 
Strangely enough, potash and nitrogen have proved valuable only under restricted 
conditions, but in certain districts the so-called “minori^ elements have recently 
given remarkable responses with crops and animals and promise to be of consider¬ 
able importance in Western Australian agriculture. 

Until about 20 years ago it was thought that only about 10 elements were 
necessary for the growth of crops and of these the soil supplied seven, namely, 
calcium, magnesium, potassium, iron, nitrpgen, phosphorus, and sulphur. During 
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the next ten years plant physiologists discovered that a number of other elements 
were required for plant growth, but they were required in very small amounts; 
such small amounts that they were called ‘^minor” elements. For a time these 
minor elements were regarded as laboratory curiosities rather than of practical 
importance, but now a numl>er are required under field conditions in all parts of 
the world to maintain the healthly growth of crops and are iist^l as regular fer¬ 
tiliser applications. Amongst the most important of these “minor” elements are 
copper, manganese, zinc and boron. 

The deficiency of a ‘‘minor” element in a soil for any particular crop is gener¬ 
ally associated with subnormal growth, chlorosis, and other symptoms of malnutri¬ 
tion. Symptoms vary with the crop, the element concerned and the severity of 
the deficiency so that considerable experience is necessary for diagnostic purposes. 
Overlapping of the symptoms frequently occurs and makes diagnosis more dilTicull. 

P^xamples of important responses to “minor” elements in Western Australia 
may be recalled. 

(1) Copper, 

The Young biothers of Young^s Siding, near Albany, remember usingr blue- 
stone for the growth of oats about 60 years ago. Wickens (1924) and Pittman 
(1936) have pointed to the use of copper for the cure of exanthema of citrus, 
Japanese plums and apples. Pittman (10.35) has found mottle leaf of figs to be 
controlled by means of copper. More recently, Bennetts (19.37) has shown 
enzootic ataxia of sheep at Gingin to be related to copper deficiency, and obser¬ 
vations in the Dandaragan district indicate a wid(»spread occurrence of copper 
deficiency with respect t(' oats. Dunne (lO.'kSa), (19.38b) has found coj>per to 
he effective in controlling “wither tip” of apples. 

The results reported in subsequent pa|K*rs of this series will show that copper 
promises to be of considerable advantage on certain acidic soil typ*»s in the Albany 
district and at Wagin. A variety of crops shows marked response and with copper 
sulphate included in the fertiliser mixture, certain characteristic symiitoms are 
eMminated and it will probably be j ossible to produce a new range of cr(»ps on a 
number of important soil types. 

(2) Manganese, 

Came (1927) first rticognised the grey ^peck disease of oats in tlu* Dwarda 
district. Subs(*quently a survey made by Teakle, Thomas and lloare (193.3) 
showed that manganese deficiency was probably not widespread in Western Au>- 
tralia. Hovrever, conditions under which manganese deficiency doe.-, occur have 
been described by Wild (1934) and Adams (1937). These writers show that 
cereals are liable to need manganese fertilisation on somewhat acidic, powdery, 
gravelly soils of the 15 to 25 inch rainfall belt. Legumes aie mon* tolerant of man¬ 
ganese deficiency than cereals. 

In the present experiments the most impoi tant responses to manganese apjiear 
on marly peats. For certain crops on these types, copper in addition to manganes<' 
may be reejuired. 

(3) Zinc, 

The value of zinc in Western Australia for promoting the growth of ciops was 
shown by Pittman and Owen (1935), who found that zinc sprays would cure mottle 
leaf of citrus. Kessell and Stoatc (1938) described the remarkable eff(*ct of zinc 
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in stiinulatinjjf the ^I’owth of unhoaltliy i)ines by “rosetting^^ on the coaistal 

Bands south of Perth. Hearman (1938) reported that pines affected by ‘Vosetting^^ 
were stimulated, also, by injection of manganese sulphate, ferrous sulphate, cobalt 
chloride, nickel chloride, sodium mnlybdate and boric acid. 

Xo beiieticial effects from /.inc have b(*eu observed in the experiments imported 
in the subsec|U(‘nt pai)ei’s but severe injury to wheat resulted from the use of zinc 
.sulphate at the rate of 20 Ib^. per acre on Die Wonufan Hills Rc'search Station. 

<4) ('oJkiII. 

Underwood and Filmer (1935) (1936) succeeded in showing that minute quan¬ 
tities of cobalt were curativi* of the Denmark Avasling disease of cattle and sheep. 
The incidence of the diseas(‘ is correlated with a low cobalt status of the soilfcv and 
pa>lnres (Harvey (1937), Undmwood and Harvey (1938)). 

The (‘videnc(' rtqiorted in the subMMjuent pa])ers of this series shows that 
‘‘minor’ (deiiKuit deficiencies m soils aj>j>ear to lie associated with the “deteriora¬ 
tion” of potato seed in the Albany district and the rapid decline in the yield of 
j)otato('s after a satisfactory first lu-op on certain soil tyjies in the same locality. 
Furtheunore, the failure of efforts to establish certain crofis and ])asture .speci(‘s 
on certain soils is undoubtedly due to inade(juate supjilies of available “rninoF* 
elenumts of wliich cojiper is of prime importance. The evidence from Wagin 
suggest^ that many cast's of wheat failure and the develojiinent of white heads on 
grav(‘lly sandy soils inav be improved by the use of copjier salts. 

('(mvlu^ion. 

The observations i’t‘ported in this jiaper are published at the privsent juncture 
on account of the VMdt'sjiiead intm’est of farmers in the use of “minor” elements 
in Western Australia. It is true that very spectacular results from the nst' of a 
nuinlxT of “minor” elenumts havt* been obtained and there is no doulit that further 
experimentation and survey wdl establish the value of certain of these constituents 
under man\ conditions <»f Wesf<*rn Australian agriculture. 

But it is not to be .supposed that the mere* us(‘ of small (piantiti(‘s of “minor” 
elements will revolutionise Western Au.^tralian agriculture. The majority of our 
soil ty[)es at ])resent under cultivation are probably adequately siqiplied in these 
con.stituents at lea.st for the immediate future and ex))eriments are re])orted in 
which no benefits have resulted. In fact, it is evident that even small (juantities 
of some “minor’^ elements may be distinctly injurious to wheat and other crops 
under certain conditions. Indiscriminab* aiqilication of these fm tilisers by farmers 
is ill-advised and will certainly lead to loss of money and, jierhaps, to I'cduction 
in crop yield under many cinnim-tance.s. 

Howev(M', advantage iiiu.st lie taken of the positive results which do give pro¬ 
mise of enabling farmc's to develop con.siderable areas of virgin country in settled 
ar(*as undm* a gem'rous rainfall and of improving crop and pasture ndurns and, 
incidentally, the nutrition of the grazing animals on many soil types. On some 
soil types the use of copper and of mangaiu'se immiises to retard soil “deteriora¬ 
tion” and simplify farm inanagmnent: to avoid the need for potato seed intro¬ 
duction and the consequent hazard of disea.se dissemination Certain of the.se 
“minor” elements ])romise to promote the grow’th of crops and jiasture species 
wlu're these had failed under ordinary farm practice. 

There is .strong evidence of the value of manganese on marly peats and of 
copper on certain types of aeidic peaty sands and mucks in the Albany area: of 
copper for wheat on types of gravelly Band in the Wagin district. It is necessary 
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to extend the research programme to detemiiiie by suney and experiment tlie 
conditions under which response is likely and the crop symptoms which will indi¬ 
cate j)ossible deficiencies. 

In the absence of more i)recise information fanners are advised to use great 
caution in the use of ‘^minor” elements. Rates should be ke])t low—not more than 
15 lbs. j)er acre should be adequate under most conditions. Until experience has 
been obtained small areas should be treated for comparison with crops grown 
under ordinary conditions as without comparisons no conclusions may be drawn 
ill most cases. Abovi' all, farmers are adviseil to carry out tests with ‘‘minor” 
elements on their farms only after receiving the advice of the Departimait of Agri¬ 
culture. By this means the risk will be minimised and any information obtained 
may be propertly evaliiati'd and used for the benefit of other agriculturists. 


II.—EXPERIMENTS WITH “MINOR” ELEMENTS ON THE GROWTH OK 
POTATOES, VEGETABLES AND PASTURES. 

By L. J. H. Tkaklk and E. T. Morgan*. 

Department of Agricultim*. 

1. Introduction. 

The failure of various ciojis to make satisfactory growth in spite (»f suitable 
climatic conditions and generous fertiliser tre^atment on soils of favourable 
physical properties has led to much succ€»ssd*ul work with “minor” elements all over 
the world. Successes with these amendments in Western Australia have already 
been mentioned in Pajier I. and it is the purpose of this communication to give 
the results of further experiments with })otatoes, vegetables and pastures. 

The first indication of th<‘ possibh* lack for the growth of potatoes of some 
other constituent than is usually applied in mixed fertilisers came from the 
apparent need for very heavy dressings of superjdiosphate (10-12 cwt. )K‘r acre) 
for maximum returns. Furth(*r evidence vva> provided by the “deterioration” of 
potato seed in somi* localities, the “deterioration” of certain types of potato land, 
the occurrence of “thready” eye and similar weaknesses in the tub(»rs. and un¬ 
thrifty growth of tops und(‘r some conditions. The failui’e ot vai ious truck crops 
on certain soils and dilhculties in pasture establishment pointed to undet(*rmined 
soil deficiencies. 

In early experiments with potatoes disai»pointing results were obtained. 
Palmer (1933), using copper .sulphate in the fertiliser mixture for potatoes, found 
a slight respon.si* on the Herdsman marly peat. Morgan (193S) found no response 
to a mixture of copper, manganese, zinc ami magnesium at Bur(‘kup on the western 
coastal plain, near Bunbury. This finding may be explained by the results of 
spectrographic analyses made by Professor N. S. Bayliss, of the University of 
W.A. The pulp of a potato grown at Benger (Mr. T. Offer), a little north of 
Burekup, showed a high content of “minor” and other elements (copper, boron, 
manganese, iron, cadmium, barium, sodium and cobalt) as compaied with samples 
from Young’s Siding (Mr. E. Smith and Mr. R. Wolfe), in which district marked 
respon.se.s have now been obtaiiu'd. 

2. Responses on marly peot soils on Mr. B. IT. BurvilVs property. Little Grove. 

A Ibany. 

The first responses of significance were observed in the Albany area wdu»re, 
in the 1936-37 season, Mr. B. H. Burvill tested the effect of manganese on a number 
of truck crops grown on a marly peat soil at Little Grove. 
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Although the lirst crops grown after clearing these swamps did fairly well, 
the succeeding ones were failures for no apparent reason. Resemblance of the 
soil to certain types desi*Tibed on the Florida Everglades prompted the application 
of manganese sulphate to potatoes, beans and cabbages. The result was very 
gratifying with all crops, but particularly outstanding with beans. Later it was 
observed that manganese sulphate was of benefit also to swedes, turnips, tomatoes 
and peas, and that copper sulphate, in addition to manganese, improved the cab¬ 
bages, swedes, turnips, tomatoes and p(‘as. The particular value of copper to 
peas lay in the foniiation of well tilled pods instead of the usual ^^puff boxes^^ or 
empty pods when only IT manure*' was used. 

In the 19:i7-:iS season experiments on this type of soil were organised by the 
])epartinent of Agriculture to get nioit' precise information with a number of 
crops. Yields of juitatoes are gi\en in Table 1. 

T\bli.: 1. 

• 

i/c/ds t)f potufacs ftH nutrlif f)eaf sotl ttu Mv. H. //. BnmlJ's property^ Little 
(irorcy Alhntuf. “3if/aor” rIemeiitSy errepi horoiiy were applied as commercial sul¬ 
phates at the rale nf 20 Ihs. pet aere. 

Fertiliser, { Yield per acre. Per cent, of Control. 


Control—Manure Ef . 

tons. 

6 

i 

CWt. 1 

0 

100 

Plus 

magnesium sulphate . 

5 

9 

91 


copper sulphate . 

5 

14 , 

95 


zinc sulphate . 

7 


llff 


borax (20 lbs. per acre). 

6 

16 

114 

•f 

manganese sulphate 

8 

10 

142 


manganese sulphate, copper sulphate ... 

8 

12 

143 


manganese sulphate, copiier sulphate, zinc 
sulphate. 

9 

1 

9 ! 

158 


manganese sulphate, nopper sulphate, zinc 
sulphate, magnesium sulphate, borax 

8 

8 

140 


Signiticant (Iiffereiic(‘ is 1 ton .‘1 ewts. per acre (P - 0.05). 

The only really signiticant response w’ith potato<*s was to manganese. It was 
not(»d, however, that cojiper imjiroved the colour of all crops treated. 

With swedes and <‘abbages growth was greatly improved by both copper and 
manganese but no liar\ est returns were obtained. Mr. Burvill leported that swedes 
grown with cop])er and manganese were ready to pull at least a fortnight earlier 
than the controls. Beans did not mature on account of frost but showed early 
response to manganese. 

In the 3938-39 .season a commercial crop of swedes was sown on the site of 
the experiment with beans. A marked residual effect due to the minor elements 
was obseiTed but the individual plots had lost their identity in ploughing. 

*A complex 3 x 3 x 3 x 3 factorial experiment w’ith potatoes was arranged for 
1938-39. It was planted during the first week in December but headway was slow 
owning to the dry early summer conditions. Top growth reflected the treatments, 

* Manure H has the following composition: 4^ nitrogen, 13.7% PC and 9% K 0. 

S S 2 

t Manure E contains 3.5% N, 15% PO, and 8% K 0. 

as ' a 
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however, and showed marked iiriprovemeiit on all plots recei\*in» manganese either 
at the rate of 20 lbs. per acM’e or 40 lbs. per aere. Copper, zinc and boron were 
without apparent effect. Without manganese tlie plants were stunted and showed 
a bronze yellow chlorosis, particularly between the veins. With manganese the 
plants w’ere a normal gre(*n and pi’omihed a fair yield until destroyed by floods 
on 13th January, 1939. The area has lieeii sown with oats to deteirnine the residual 
effect of the treatments on this crop, and a similar experiment is planned for the 
coming season. 

3. Responses on aeidiv swamp soils on Mr, C, T, Hortin's property. Rornholm. 

The deterioration of locally grown potato seed in the Albany district ha.^ 
caused great concern and, in many instances, necessitated the introduction of seed 
from other districts, for example, Benger on the coastal plain south of Perth. 
The introduction of seed from other districts c(nnplica<es potato growing and is 
undesirable on account of the spread of diseases. 

Fig. 1 shows the relati\e growth from local and Benger seed on sandy swamp 
karri land on Mi‘. E. Cake’s property, Young’s Siding. 



' Fig i 

Potato tops from Mr. E. Cak«'^ furin. Young’s .Siding, without "minor” eloinent treatment. 

Left two plants from local seed. Right' one plant from Renger seed. 

Photo. L. .T. II Toakle 

The first iudieation of the beiielit from minor elements in maintaining the 
vigour of Albany seed arose from an experiment on Mr. C. T. H(>rtin’^ swamp at 
Bornholm in the 1937»38 season. The soil is a black acidic miu'k to sandy muck 
(pH 4.2) and very productive but gave marked increase.s in yield as a result of 
using minor elements. In the preliminary experiment, a mixture of “minor” 
elements consisting of commercial sulphates of copper, manganese, zinc and mag¬ 
nesium and borax each at the rate of 20 lbs. per acre was used with a “complete*** 
fertiliser compounded from 5 parts of .superphosphate, 1 part of sulphate of 
ammonia, and 2 parts of sulphate of potash. 

* A “complete” fertiliser contains nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium. 
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Tho resultjs of the experiment are jjiven in Table 2. 

Table 2. 

Kfffil o) miuor nn ihr ffrotrfh o/ potatoes on Mr. C. T, Hortin^s 

swatnpf Bornholm. 


Fertiliaer. 

Yield |K*r acre. 

j Per cent, of Control. 

“Complete" fertiliser—8 cwts per aci*e 

tuns. 

9 

cwt. 

13 

100 

“ Complete " fertiliser—16 cwts per aero 
“ Complete" fertiliser—8 cwts p(*r acre, plus 
“ minor ’’ elements. 

11 

10 

119 

12 

18 

134 

“ Complete " fertiliser—16 cwts pc*r acre, plus 
“minor" elements ... 

13 

12 

141 


The minor (‘lenient mixture materially increased tin* yield, reduced the need 
for heavy dressin‘»s of “(‘oinplete^^ fertilise’ and, in addition, eliminated the ajipear- 
ance of “st(‘in end^* rot in the tuhei's. 

F’i^'. 2 shows the (‘omjiarison of tubers from plots with and without ‘hninor” 
(‘Jements. 



Potatoes from Mr. C. T. Hortm’s experimental area, Bornholm, harvested April, 1938. 
Top row smooth, bloeky toberR with vigorous eyes from plots receiving “minor*^ elements. 
Bottom row rough, pointed tubers w’ith scaly skin from plots receiving no “minor” elements. 

Photo.: Government Printer. 


Immediately followin^i the digging of the potatoets oats were sown on the 
experimental area in March, 103S. Sjieetacular grow’th was made on the sites 
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*o{‘ the minor element plots. The ])lants were ereet, tall, i»m*n and vigorous and 
the leaves showed a pi’ominent mid-rib. Over the rest of the area tin* symptoms 
sugf^ested that copper was the active ingr(‘dient as they closely reseml)led those 
described by Kiceman and Donald (1938). The plants were vellowish tipped, 
^\eak in the stem and jmorly rooted. Weighinjrs indicated that the treated areas 
would yield about 11 tons of green material per acre while only 2 tons could be 
expected from the land which had not received minor elements. 

Fig. 3 shows the growth of oats with and without “ininoi” (‘lenient^. 


Fik 

Growth of outs on AJr (J. T llortin s oxperimoutHl aroa. Bornholm, 1938 Left without 
“minor” elomonts—14 ozs green material Right with “minor” elements—84 ozs green 

Photo F. T Morgan 

A more critical 3 \ 3 x 3 \ 3 factorial exjieriimmt was planttui on adiacent 
land of the same type in the first week of December, 1938, and tin* growth of the 
tops observed five weeks later at the beginning of floweiing. As the eharacteristn* 
improvement in top grow’th o<*ciirred only on the plots treated with <*o])p(M* it was 
apparent that eoiipev wms the most important active ingredient in tlie mixture used 
tlie previous year. 

The hoods of 13th January, 1939, wiped out the crop so no liaiwcst ri'turns 
are available. 

Fig. 4, on tollowdng page, sliow^ the eftVet of the flood on tin* potato croj>s. 

An oat crop has been sow’n to determine the residual (dlVct of tin* treatments. 

The effects of copper on potatoes grown on copjier delicient land aie: the 
foliage is more vigorous and the leaves a paler green colour than in tin* controN, 
the stems are thicker and more erect, and there is a strong development of branches 
and subsidiary stems, flowering is more j>rofuse and prolonged. A.-, shown in 
Fig. 2, the tubers are cleaner, healthier and of better quality, the eyes are stronger 
and more deeply set, and the ‘‘eyebrowis more pronounced. On sprouting, 
vigorous pink shoots are produced and the succeeding eroj) reflects the extra 
quality of the seed from the plots receiving copper. 
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4. Responses on other soils of the Bornholm and Young^s Siding districts. 

The results with potatoes and oats so impressed farmers of the Albany district 
that several tons of bluestone were used during 193S on a variety of crops and soil 
types. In the majority of cases very satisfactory responses were obtained from 
dressings ranging from 8 to 15 lbs. of copper sulphate f)er acre. 

0 . Mr. C. T. IJortin's property^ Bornholm, 1938. 

On a brown sandy soil, about 3 feet in depth, on a karri hill, barley was greatly 
improved by a top dressing with powdered bluestone at the rate of 15 lbs. per acn*. 
AVithout copper, and in spite of a dressing of potato manure*, the barley was poorly 
rooted and easily pulled up, the steins weak and prostrate, the sheaths pale and 
the leaves showed a whirish or yellowish tipiling and yellow edging. With copper, 
in spite of an initial burning, normal growth was made. Likewise, garden* peas 
dr(*ssed with potato manure (5 super., J sulphate of ammonia, 1 blood and bone, 
and 2 sulphate of potash) plus copper sulphate produced excellent well filled pods. 



Fist 4. 

Kffeot of flo<»d wiiter on o good crop of potatoes on (J. T. Hortin’s swamp 
Experiment area. 

Without copper, th<* plants made normal vegetative growth but the pods failed to 
fill. Onions and lettuce planted subsequently made satisfactory growth on this 
land when cojpier was used wliereas in earlier years they had failed completely. 
Runner beans grown without copper on similar soil sliowed small yellowish leaves 
with burnt edges, and flowers were sparse on stunted plants only 2 feet tall at 
the time of inspection. In the case of those treate<l with copjier, the plants were 
3 feet tall, the leaves wen* of normal size and of good colour and flowers were 
numerous. 
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Cupper sulphate has been so beneficial on this pi*operty that Mr. Hortin is* 
now using it generally on his cropped land. 

h. Mr. J, Wolfe^H property, Bornholm, 1938. 

The results on Mr. Hortin’s property led Mr. J. Wolfe to conduct some te>ts 
on his adjoining farm. An experiment on a virgin w’et heath soil of the Plan- 
tagenet peaty sand type (described by Ilosking and Burvill (1938)), and known 
locally as bottle brush country, showed that an excellent stand of subterranean 
clover, cocksfoot, prairie grass, and other pasture species was obtained if dressed 
with copper sulphate at the rate of 15 lbs. per acre. The surface heath and fil)rous 
.surface soil was merely broken to a depth of about 4 iiiches with a heavy plough, 
Immt as soon as dry, and sown down in the autumn with the pasture mixture and 
copper sulphate without superpliosphate. Improved growth resulted on an area 
where siii)erphosphate and ammonia were applied in the following spring. With¬ 
out copper sulphat(‘ a very inferior growth of Lotus major and Yorkshire fog 
resulted as other specie^ failed to grow past the sewlling stage. 

This type of land covers extensive areas along the south coast. Sir John 
Russell, on the occasion of his inspection of the area on 26th January, 1939, stated 
(hat this soil type, the Plantagenet peaty sand, resembled those of Holland on 
which leclamatitm disease o<‘curs and where copper sulphate has jjroved beneficial 
for cro|)s and stock. 

Early dlorls to establi.sh jiastures on this type of country met with inditferent 
-uccess with the usual fertiliser mixtureN. Baron Hay (1933) floscnbe> tin* 
methods adojited for develojunent and records the failure of the pasture even 
where a “complete*’' fertilise*!* is used. York.shire fog was the most promising 
•-jiei'ies tried. The discovery of the effect of copper sulphate now* jiroinise^ to 
improve the [irospect for ])a.sture establishment on this soil type. E\en Yorkshin* 
fog, whieli i> xor\ tolerant of eopper deficieney, rerpures top dressing wdth <*,op]^r 
suliihate on this .soil tytie on .Mr. Wolfe’s propert> to maintain a .sound rooting 
.system an<l tirai erowm. 

On some sandy loam si)il:J of karri hills on the same jiropertx. soim* 7 acn*^ 
ol jiasture were dre.ssed witli eopfier ‘^ulphate at the rate of 8 lbs. per acre* in 1938. 
I’he jnistuiv was a good sward of perennial rye grass, jiaspalum and subterranean 
clover. Tt ai)ix‘ared to h<*netit from the copper sulphate and Mr. Wolfe believes 
that the stock, brought in from the coastal sandhills, improved in eoiidition moie 
rapidly than usual and showed some piefereiice for the treated pasture. 

Tomatoes ajipareiitly resiiond to copper sulphate on the Plantagenet peaty 
sand types. IManted w*ith the usual |M)tato manure tomatoes failed to grow and 
developed a bunehy habit w*ith yellow* foliage. When watered with diliiti* (‘o]»per 
sulphate solution exeellent growth and fruiting resulted. 

Mr. J. Wilkinson of (he same distriet has made similar ubservatiini''. He 
found that about 2 ounces of cofiper suljdiate per gallon (»f water was tiu* maximum 
u.sable w’ithout injury to the plants. 

Mr. Wilkinson has also obser\ed that Wiiiimera rye grass wdll grow normally 
on certain of these poor sandy soils if dressed with eopper sulphate. 

(, Observations on i:>aidie Swamp, Youny^s Siding, 1938-39. 

The sandy .swamp karri soils of Saidie swamp have been found to yu*ld a 
satisfactory first crop of potatoes^ but “deteriorate’^ rapidly with .sub^e(|uent crop¬ 
ping. This “deterioration” may be avoided by the use of seed grown in Benger 
Swamp or on strong soil types of other districts (see Fig. 1.) and preliminary 
results indicate that the use of copper sulphate at the rate of 15 lbs. per acre* will 
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ammiplihli u similar rosiilt. l)iiriii<* tlie 1938-39 ^^a^oll Mr. Kurt Martin has 
(»btajiH*(l excellent growth of irotatoos on “flptoriorati'd” land as a rpsult of using' 
(*upf)<‘r sulphate* with the usual fertilisers. Seed from plots which had received 
eop})(‘i‘ s<»cni(‘d to give a bettei* response than those fi’om areas not treated with 
eopi>ei\ pr*ol)abl\ owing to an improved tuber resulting from the treatment. ^lan- 
ganese and zinc, in addition to the copper, may be berieticial. 



<Tr<»\\th ot local and lienffer seed with and without “minor dementis on Mr. K Cuke n 
farm, Yoiinif's Siding. High! pair local .seed without “minor” elements Middle pair, local 
seed M ifli 1 ti Ihs [)c*r acre each of copper sulphate and inangiineMe sulphate. Left pair P^eiiger 
.seed Aiith similar tveiitment to middle ]>air Photo l.i .T PI Teakle. 

Fig. 5 .'shows the top growth fr'orn local seed, loeiil .^-eed pins (‘ 0 ])per and man- 
ganes(‘, and Benger seed. "The Beiiger seed has ])ro<luced tin* most vigorous tojp 
groAvtli but no yield comparisons will be availabh* on account of desti’uction b\ 
the Hoods of l3tli January. 

ra})hage> on similar soil on Mr. E. Cake’s adjoining property prftdnced nuir- 
Kttahle heads only wheiv Ci»pper was used. Without copper growth was poor 
and the lowei* leaves were pale yellow in eolour and of a papery consistency. M»‘. 
.1. WoltV ha'^ ol)s(‘rved simi’ar responses with copper. 

d. Ol)srrration nn J/r. J. T. liHtherford^s holdinfj, Torhatj, Februarif, 1939. 

From the observation of Mr. 0. K. Baron Hay (private communication) it 
seems that maize will grow on tht* Plantageriel peaty sand tyjie whei’e small dress¬ 
ings of copper are used. Mr. Rutherfoid ploughed an area of this wet, semi-bottle¬ 
brush country and allowed it to lie fallow’ over the winter of 1938. In spring it 
w’as worked dowm and sown to maize with superphosphate and superphosphate plus 
ammonia. By way of aii experin ent, four rows received co])pei* sulphate at the 
rate of 8 lbs. per acre with Huper])hosphate. At the end of February, 1939, where 
the cop})er w^as used, tin* maize W’as 4 to 6 feet tall, uniformly vigorous and a good 
green colour. ElseW'h(*ro, except at the sites of fires, the plants generally had 
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^rown to a heij^ht of only one* foot and wc*re yellow iu colour and dying or dead. 
It is interesting that on the sites of fires the growth of the maize equalled that of 
the copper treated rows. 

r>. Experiments on Mr, F, Witienoom'a property, Maidu Vale, 

On account of unsatisfactory yields of potatoes on an acidic peaty sand on 
Mr. F. Wittenoom's projierty, Maida Vale (10 miles east of Perth), a randomised 
block experiment with potatoes was arranged. The land was planted on 8th and 
9th August and harvested on 28th November, 1938. The growth throughout the 
period w^as n<‘ver vigorous and there were no obvious responses to tr(‘atment. 
Irish blight caused some loss and soil conditions proved harmful in certain ^mall 
patches. 

The results of the experiment are given in Table 3. 

Tablk 3. 

Yield of potatoes on Mr, F, Wittenoom^s farm, Maida I’ale. All ‘"imnoY^ 
element salts applied at the rate of 20 lbs, per aere. Control mi.itare eonsisted o1 
sulphate of' ammonia (4 eivts. per aere)^ superphosphate (12 e\ets, per aere), siiU 
phate of potash (2 ewts. per aere). 


Treatment. 

Yield per acre. 

Per cent, of Control. 

Control 

tons. ewts. 

10 5 

100 

(Wtrol plus zinc Bulphatc 

9 12 

94 

„ borax 

9 9 

92 

,, ,, manganese sulphate . . . 

9 8 

92 

„ oopjier sulphate . . 

9 14 

95 

„ „ copper sulphate, manganese sul¬ 

phate, zinc sulphate, magnesium 
sulphate, borax 

9 3 

I 

89 


A^ Ihe mean sfjuare for error exceeded that for 1r(‘atment, tin re is no Nignitieant 
difference between any of the treatments and it must be concluded that tlie '‘minor" 
ideinents did not affect the gro\^th or yield of polatcM‘s on tliis land. 

Tile inai’ked re>ponse of potatoe- in “minor" el(*ments on a number of soil 
ty}>es in the Albany district along the houth ef»ast and the absence of icsponse 
along the w<*sl coast (where, incidentally respond* to potash is obtaim‘d) aie prob¬ 
ably eoirelated with difTerenees in the eomjiosition of the roek> of the two localities. 
Mr. F. G. Forman, tin* (loverninent (ieidogist, has obsi'rved that the roek^ of tin* 
Darling Range are much rich(*r in minerals than those* along the south eoa-^t and 
it is reasonable to conclude that tin* mineral composition of the M'^Moiateel soils 
would reflect similar dilTerences. 

Jt is interesting, too, that with the exception of one in.^taina* on Mr. d. Wolfe’s 
l)roperty, no responses have been observed to the treatment of established pastur(*s 
with copper, manganese and zinc in a number of cas(*s in tin* Albany district, on 
the Denmark Research Station, at Manjimup and in the Bussi*lton areas. Of 
eours<^, it seems likely that established |>astures have become a<lapted to tlu* en¬ 
vironment and will not ordinarily respond to treatment with *‘mmor” eli'inents. 
Responses may be detected only when attempts are made to dexelop inori* desirable 
species which re<|uire a more generous supply of certain factors. Ho\\(*ver, such 
spectacular responses as have been reported cannot be exyiected to lx* xeiy general 
except in certain localities and on certain soil types. 
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Ill thosp areaj^ apparently copper deficient, g:eiie]al obncrvationb indicate that 
plants apparently tolerant of copper deficiency include Yorkshire fojj {Holcm 
lanatiis)f drooping fiowered clover {Trifolium eernuum)^ Lotus major, rye {Secale 
cercale) and millet. Plants which appear to he most responsive to copper appli¬ 
cations on deficient soils are wheat, oats, barley, turnips, swedes, cabliages, lettuce, 
peas, bean*", tomatoes, onions, cocksfoot {Dactiflis (jlomerata), prairie grass 
{Bromus utnoloidrs), and wimmera rye grass {Lolitim rigidnm var suhidainm). 

C. Conclusions. 

From the results ot‘ experiments r(‘ported abo\e it may lx* concluded that— 

(a) On marly peat soils of coastal swamps in the Albany district manganese 
sulphate is likely to benefit a variety of crops, including potatoes, runner beans, 
cabbagCN, swedes, turnips, peas and tomatoes. Copper, in addition to manw^nese, 
may be beneficial with peas, swedes and cabbages. 

(b) On a number of acidic soil types, including swam]) soils, soils of bottle 
brush fiats and brown sandy soils of karri hills of the Albany district, copper has 
pix)vcd of considerable benefit to truck crops, potatoes, and pasturt^s. 

(c) On the agricultural soils of the western coastal plain south of IVrth no 
evidence of response of potatoes, truck ero])s or pastures to ‘‘minor” elements has 
b(M"n obtained. A geological basis for this difference is suggested. 

(d) It do(‘s not seem necessary to use copper sulphate or manganese sulphate 
at a rate in excess of 15 lbs. per acre and lower rates may be adequate*. 

(e) The residual effect of “minor’’ elemenls in tin* soil is observed in the growth 
of the crop grown in the following year. 

To he continnrd. 


AGRICULTtJRAL PROBLEMS* 


Agriculturists, (•astoralists and primary producers generally, who may be having 
difficulties of any hind in connection with their production activities, are invited to 
communicate with the Agricultural Adviser of their district of the Department of 
Agriculture, when information and advice will be supplied free of charge. 

Where identification of plant or stock diseases or insect pests is required, full 
details of symptoms should be forwarded and also samples of the diseased plant, 
animal tissue or insect where practicable. Plant tissue intended for examination b\ 
the Plant Pathologist should be wrapped in paper and not forwarded in airtight con 
tainers, and plant specimens for the Botanist should be pressed between newspaficr 
and dried before despatch. With regard to animal tissue for microscopic examina* 
tion, this should be forwarded in a solution of 10 per cent, formalin, or if of con¬ 
siderable bulk in a sealed keiosene tin containing a few ounces of formalin as a 
preservative. Living insects should be sent in suitable containers and dead 
specimens in methylated spirits. 


The addresses and names of Advisers are as follows:— 


Albany 
Bridgetown 
Bnnbnry 
Geraldton 
GosnoQs 
Harvey 


Katamopda-Roleyatone 

Kunnnoppin. 

Manjimnp . 


H. R. Powell (Fruit); B. Williams (Dairying). 

A. Flintoff (Fruit); A. M. Tindale (DaMug). 

M. OuUity. 

N. Davenport (Ctovemment Buildings). 

R. 0. Owen. 

R. L. Cailes (Fruit). 

A, s. wad. 

W. H. Bead, o/o. Department of Agrioulture, Parlh. 
W. M. Nunn. 

C. M. Soott. 


Metfopolitan, Glngin, Chittering 

MundaHng .. 

Narro^ . 

Vasse 


S. £. Bennett, o/o. Department of Agrionltiiin, 
Forth. 

V. OahiB. 

A. T. Gttlvin. 

J. 1C. Nelson. 
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WESTERN AUOTRALU—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


LIST OF BULLETINS AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


No. 20. —The Pruning of Fruit Trees, J. F. Moody. Price 2e. 6d. 

No. 38. —Linseed or Flax and Its OuUivaiion, Geo. L. Sutton. 

No. 46. —Fruit Packing and Marketing and Exporting of Fruit, J. F. Moody »n<i J. Ramege. 
Price Is. 6d. 

No. 57. —Vermin Destruction, A. Arnold. 

No. 60. — The Farmer^ Clip, J. J. Mahood. 

No. 93. —The Home Tanning of Sheep and other Skins, H. Salt. 

No. 101. —Cotton Cultivation, G. L. Sutton. 

No. 113. —Picked Pieces : Classification of Clip, 

No. 116. —The Value of Windmills for Pumping Water in W,A, A. H. Scott 

No. 121. —MUdetv Septoria Leaf Spots and Similar Diseases of Cereals, W. M Game. 

No. 122. —Codlin Moih : Descriptive Account together with Notes on its Control, L. J. Newman. 
No. 126. — The Rusts of Cereals, H. A. Pittman. 

No. 128. — WooUy Aphis Parasite, L. J. Newman. 

No. 136. — The Use of the Scythe, H. Campbell. 

No. 141. — Breeding a Permanent Flock, Hugh MoCallum. 

No. 143. — The Zamia Palm and Rickets in Cattle and The Kerosene Method for Eradicating CAe 
Palm, A, B. Adams and G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 154. — Branding the Wool Bale, G. L. Sutton and N. Davenport. 

No. 158. — Thom Apple, W. M. Came and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 169. — Bathurst Burr, W. M. Came and C. A. Gardner, 

No. 160.— Cereal Smuts, W. M. Came. 

No. 170. — Paterson's Curse, C. A. Gardner. 

No. 172. —The Annual Birdsfoot Trefoils, W. M. Came, C. A, Gardner, and A. B. Adame. 
No. 173. —Braxydike Disease of Sheep in Western Australia, W, H. Bennetts. 

No. 181. —Branding of Stock, A. Arnold. 

No. 192. —Root Rot of Fruit Trees due to ArmiUaria MUlea, H. A. Pittman. 

No. 198. —Spotted Thistle, W. M. Came and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 213. — Stinkwort, W. M. Came and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 215. —King Island MdUot, W. M. Came, C. A. Gardner, and A. B. Adams. 

No. 217. —Army Worms, Cut Worms and Web Worms, L. J. Newman, 

No. 219. —Bitter Pit in Apples, W. M. Came, 

No. 220. — Irrigation, A. R. C. Clifton. 

No. 222. —Spring Beetle Investigation, L. J. Newman. 

No. 22Z,-^Pink Eye or Ophthalmia in Sheep, A. MoK. Clark. 

No. 225. —Subterranean Clover, C. A. Gardner and T. C. Dunne. 

No. 226. —Cape Tulip, W. M. Came and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 228. —Root Rot and Foot Rot of WhecU, H. A. Pittman. 

No. 230.-—Bone Chewing and Toxic Paralysis of Cattle, H. W. Bennetts. 

No. 231. —Ghrain Weevils, J, L. Newman. 

No. 253. —Drooping Flowered Clover, T. C. Dunne and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 254. — Sorrel, W. M. Came, A. B. Adams, and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 256. —Climbing Cut-worm or Tomato Moth, L. J. Newman. 

No. 260. —The Treatment of Bowling Greens, Tennis Courts and Lawns, Q. N. Lowe. 

No. 262.— Blouhfiy Menace, H. MoCallum. 

No. 260. —The Blackberry Peat, G. L. Sutton. 

No. 270.-—Bttdteminean Clover WeevR, L. J. Newman. 

No. 271. —Seaweed as a Fertiliser, L. J. H. Teakle and L. J. Newman. 

No. 272. —Biological Control of the Silver-Eye, L. J. Newman. 

No. 274.— Nut (TfOM.—C. A. Gardner. 

No. 276. —Minerals in Pastures and their relation to Animal Nutrition, J. B. Oir. 

No. 283. —The Eehoorm-OaU or Root-Knot Disease, H. A. Pikman. 

No. 284. —The Common Blue Lupin, C. A. Gardner and H. G. EUiott. 

No. 285.—Pofofo Diseasee in Western Australia^Irish or Late Blight, H. A. Pittman. 

No. 289.—TAe Unsound Economics of the F,A,Q, Standard for Selling Australian Wheat, Goo. 
L. Sutton. 

No. 290.—If ox Scale {Oeroplaotes Oerifsrus), Anderson. L. J. Newman* B. A. O'Oonnor, 
and H. G« Andxewaitha. 
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No. 291. — Early BligU** or ** Leaf Spot'' and the Macroaporium '^Storage IHeeaae" of 
PoUUoee, H. A. Pittman* 

No. 292.— OuUivaiion of OnUme, E. T. Mox^an, 

No. 294.— Been Kept Farm Competition — Manjimup, M. Oullity. 

No. 802.— Hints on Bees and Their Management. H. Willoughby Lanoe. 

No. 306.— Black Spot or Scab of Apples and Pears. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 307.— Present Comparative Valne of Feeding Stuffs, G. K. Baron-Hay« 

No. 808.--Bee Hives, H. Willoughby Lanoe. 

No. 809. — The Pollination of Orchards, H. Willoughby Iianoe. 

No. 810.— The Wild Turnip, 0, A. Gardner. 

No. 814.— Bordeaux Mixture, H. A. Pittman. 

No. 816. — Mexican Poppy. C, A. Gardner. 

No. 816.— Bananas, F. J. S. Wise. 

No. 819. — Cape Gooseberry, G. W. Wickens. 

No. 820. — Agricultural Seeds and Their Weed Impurities, H. G. Elliott. 

No. 321. — Cooling of Milk and Cream, G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 323. — Nitrogen Fixing Bacteria for Leguminous Plants, H. A. Pittman. 

No. 826. — A^le CurcuUo, H. G. Andrewartha. 

No. 827. — wine^Maldng for Domestic Use, H. K. Johns. 

No. m,-<fhemical Weed KiUers, G. R. W. Meadly. 

No. 336. — The Export Lamb, Price Is. 

No. 337.— The Principal Insect Pests of Tobacco, L. J. Newman. 

No. 888.— The Cleansing of Dairy Utensils, G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 839.— The Apple Tree and Its Food, Geo. L. Sutton. 

No. 340.— Standardising the Apple Pack, A. Flintoff. 

No. 841.— Dentition of Sheep, n., McCallum. 

No. 343.— The Apple CurcsUio, H. G. Andrewartha. 

No. 346.— Relative Food Values, G. K. Baron-Hay and L. C. Snook. 

No. 360.— Some Points for Turkey Farmers, G. B. Shaw. 

No. 363. — The Canary Grasses of Wester^ Australia, 0. A. Gardner and G. H. Meadly. 

No. 366.— Better Dairying Competitions, G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 367.— The Pea Weevil, L. J. Newman. 

No. 368.— Clover SpringtaU lucerne Flea Investigation, L. J. Newman. 

No. 360.— Web^Worm, L. J. Newman. 

No. ^2,’---Ducks, G. B. Shaw. 

No. 363— Apple Powdery Mildew, G. W. Wickens. 

No. 3fit,^Dust in our Agricultural Wools, H. McCallum. 

No. 366.—ifome Felmongering Methods, H. McCallum. 

No. 366.— Cheap Silage Conservation, G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 367.— Rules Governing the Formation and Operation of Grade-Herd Testing in W,A, G. K. 
Baron-Hay. 

No. 870.— Strangles in Horses, H. McKenzie-Clark. 

No. 372.— Wheal^Is it a Suitable Food for Dairy Cows, L. C. Snook. 

No. 373 — The Blackberry or Bramble, C. A. Gard^r. 

No. Zl^.^Points in Purchasing Seeds, G. R. W. Meadly. 

No. 376.— Barley Smuts and Their Control, H. A Pittman. 

No. 876.— The Peanut—Its Cultivation in W,A, F. J. 8. Wise 


(Reprints from Journal of Agricultuio» Jun), 1933.) 

No. 377 .—Seeds and Seeding, G. R. W. Meadly. 

No. 378 .—Butter Making on (he Farm, G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 379.—Ffosi Injury to Wheat, H. A. Pittman. 

No. 380 .—Control if Black Spot or Scab of Pears, Ml— Joan Hearman* 

No. 381,—Jnseci Pests of Fruit Trees and Their Control, L, J Newman and B. A. O’Connor. 
No. Z92,--^Blow-fiy Dressings and Branding FluuU. H. MoCidlum and W. MoC. Johnson. 
No. 384.—Tfts Preparation of the Farmer's CUp, H. McCallum and W. MoC. Johnson. 


(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, September, 1983.) 

Nc». 886 .—Cow Peas, G. K.. Baron-H^. 

Ho. 888 .—Thrips Imaginis (Bagndtl), J. L. Newman, H, G. Andrewartha and B. A. O’Connor. 
No. 389 *—The Cleansing of Milking Machines, M. Cullity. 

No. 390 .—Toxic Paralysis or Botulism. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, Beoember, 1933.) 

No. 393.—Pica and (he Evolution of a Stock Lick, Geo. L. Sutton. 

No. Ekb,^Dairy Oattk Improvement Act, 1922, and Amendment Act, 1932. G. K. Baron-Hay. 
No. 390.—nBoa Jose Scale, L. J. Newman, 
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(Heprints from Journal of Agriculture, Maroh, 1934.) 

No. 399. — A Blower Elevator Attachment to the Chaffcutter, Gfeo. L. Sutton. 

No. 401. —Virus Diseases of Plants, H. A. Pittman. 

No. 402. —Some Studies in Churn Sanitation, M. Oullity. 

No. 403. — FdUage Baiting and Trapping for the Control of Fruit Fly, L. J. Newman. 

No. 4^. — ** F,A.Q** Criticised^ with a Suggested Alternative, Geo. L. Sutton. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, June, 1934.) 

No. 406. — Passion Fruit, Q. B. Barnett. 

No. 407. —Nitrogen Supply of an Apple Orchard, L. J. H. Teakle, O. W. Wiokens, and 
J. Pericles. 

No. 408. — Sorghum, Sudan and Johnson Grass Poisoning, G. R. W. Meadly. 

No. 409. — Couch-gretss MUe, L. J. Newman. 

No. 410. — Better Dairying Competition, G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 411. — Small Farm Wool-press, H. McOallum. 

No. 412. — Vine Pruning, H. K. Johns. 

No. 413. — Milk Sampling Equipment, H. A. Pittman. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, September, 1934.) 

No. 417. — Determination of Age> in the Horse, A. Shilkin. 

No. 418. — Eulomo Packing Shed, H. Tarlton PhUlips. 

No. 419. — Chart Showing Price of Butter Fat, 

No 422. — Sodium Arsenite as a Weedicide, G. R. W. Meadly. 

No. 423.—Canada Thistte. 0. A. Gardner. 

No. 424. —Factors Influencing the Production of Clean Milk, M. Oullity. 

No. 426. —Some Important Fungal Diseases of Grape Vines and Fruit Trees and Their Control 
H. A. Pittman. 

No. 427.—Grade Herd Recording, W,A,, 1934, G. K. Baron-Hay. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, December, 1934.) 

No. 434. —The Dipping of Flocks as a Routine Practice in Sheep Raising, Hugh MoCallum. 
No. 436. —Denmark Wasting Disease. J. F. Filmer and £. J. Underwood. 

No. 438. —Vermin Poisoning, A. Arnold and G. Herbert. 

No. 439. —A New Method for the Propagation and Distribution on a Solid Medium of the Cheese 
Starter Organism Streptococcus Cremoris, H. A. Pittman. 

(Reprints from the Journal of Agriculture, March, 1935.) 

No. 440. — Fumigation,—An Aid to Rabbit Extermination, A. Arnold. 

No. 441. —Skeleton Weed 0. A. Gardner. 

No. 443. —Some Serious Plant Diseases in Western Australia which are brought abotU by U%» 
usually High Temperatures, H. A. Pittman. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, June, 1935.) 

No. 446. —Fungicidal and Insecticidal Dusts for use in Market Gardens, H. A. Pittman and 
L. J. Newman. 

No. 446. —The Pineapple, G. B. Barnett. 

No. 447.— A New Noxious Weed — St, John's Wort, C. A. Gardner. 

No. 448. —General Points in Sdeeting a Ram, Hugh MoCallum. 

No. 449. —The Better Dairying Competition, 1935. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 430. —Poultry Farming for the Beginner—Failures in Incubation, G. D. Shaw. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, September, 1935.) 

No, 461. —An Investigation of the Terrace Soils of the Gascoyne River at Carnarvon, L. J. H 
Teakle a nd B. L. Southern. 

No. 452.—TAe BdeUid Mite, C. F. H. Jenkins. 

No. 455. —Irrigation Head Ditches, R. C. Clifton. 

No. 467.— The Ploughing-in of Green Crops, £. T. Morgan. 

No. 458. —Hoist for Lifting Hap or Green Material, H. G. Elliott. 

No. 459. Oats m the Wheatbdt, R. P. Roberts. 


(Reprints from th^ Journal of Agriculture, December. 1935.) 

No. 4604— Seff-Feeder for Pigs, G. K. £aion*Hay. 

No. 461. —The Valuation o/ Australian Wheat for Commercial Purposes, G. L. Sutton. 

No. 462.— Weedieides--^8trengihs of Application, G. R. W. Meadly 

No. 463.—Grade Herd Recording—Year ending 31sl May, 1935. G. E. Baron-Uay. 

No. 464. —The SsdscHon of a Draught Stallion, C. R. Toop. 
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(Reprints from Journal of Agrioulture, Ataroh, 1936.) 

No. 465. —The Sehopper Chondrometet and the EeUmation of ihe Bushel Weighs of Wheat 
Standard, G. L. Sutton, L. J. H. Teakle and I. Thomas. 

No. 466. —The Value of Nitrogenous Fertilisers for Wheai in Western Australia, L, J. H. 
Teakle and L. W. Samuel. 

No. 467. —Black Spot or Scab of Apples, H. A. Jaques Pittman. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, June, 1936.) 

No. 468. —Diseases of Bees. H. Willoughby Lance. 

No. 469. —Wasting Disease — Diagnosis^ Prevention and Treatment, J. F. Filmer and F. J. 
Underwood. 

No. 470. — Ducks—Indian Runner and Khaki Campbell, G. D. Shaw. 

No. 471. —Afdhracnose and MotUe Leaf of Citrus in Western Australia, H. A. Pittman. 
No. 472. — Exanthema of Citrus, Japanese Plums and Apple Trees in Western Australia, ^ H. A. 
Pittman. 

No. 473. —Better Dairying Competition, 1936. G. K. Baron-Hf^. 

No. 474. —Trees and Shr^s—Their Place in the AgrkuJtural Districts, C. A. Gardner. 

No. 475. — Castraium Experiment—Comparison of '' Burdizzo^' and Knife Methods. F. L. 
Shier and N. Davenport. 

No. 476. — Grade Herd Recording-^alf Marking Scheme, G. K. Baron-Hay. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, September, 1936.) 

No. ill, — Soil Erosion and Soil Conservation, L. J. H. Teakle. 

No. 478. — Summer Fodder Crops in the Wheat Belt. R. P. Roberts. 

No. 479. — Grade Herd Recording in Western Australia, 1935-36. G. K. Baron-Hay and B. 
Williams. 

No. 480. — Silage, Ensilage and SUos. Geo. L. Sutton. 

No. 481. — Common Ailments of Poultry and their Treatment, G. D. Shaw. 

No. 482 —Stkkfast Flea and Methods of Control. L. J. Newman and G. D. Shaw. 

No. 484. —Fruit Fly—Ceratatis Capitata. L. J. Newman and C. F. Jenkins. 

No. 486. —Downy Mildew (Blue Mould) of Tobacco and its Control by Means of Benzol and other 
Volatile Hydrocarbons. H. A. Pittman. * 

Apparatus for Application of Benzol. H. Kretchmar. 

No. 487. — Home-mode Grab. H. G. Elliott. 

No. 488. —Mammitis or Mastitis in Dairy Cows, A. McK. Clark. 

No. 488A. —A Preparation of Wool for Market, Hugh McCallum. 

No, 488B. —Pig Feeding Experiment on Tipperary Farm, G. L. Sutton & G. K. Baron-Hay. 
No. 489. —Development of the Western Australian Wheai-bdt, R. P. Roberts. 

(Repnnts from Journal of Agriculture, December, 1936.) 

No. 490. —How to Feed your Fowls. G. D. Shaw. 

No. 491, —Useful Birds of Western Australia. C. F. H. Jenkins. 

No. 492. —Dysentery in Bees. H. Willoughby Lance. 

No. 493. —Carniolan Bees. H. Willoughby Lance. 

No. 494. —Red and Brown Hard-pan Soils of the Acada Semi-Desert Scrub of Western Aus¬ 
tralia. L. J. H. Teakle. 

No. 495. —Soils of the Esperance Plain. L. J. H. Teakle and B. L, Southern. 

No. 496. — Pigs—Breeding and Management, G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 498. —Tobacco Seed-bed Covers* A. Sharp. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, March, 1937.) 

No. 499.— Pasture Development, G. K. Baron-Hay and H. G. Elliott. 

No. 500.-—L«csme~Ouee» of Fodder Crops. G. L. Sutton and M. CuUity. 

No. 501. —Preventive and Combative Measures againsl Potato Moth (Pthorimaea opereuldla), 
L. J. Newman and £. T. Morgan. 

No. 502.— Eggs — Hnw to Forward them to Stores and Market, G. D. Shaw. 

No. 505. —DisinfecUon of Tobacco Seed. H. A. J. Pittman. 

No.* 506. —Hand Lever Boring Plant, A. R. 0. CMton. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, June, 1937.) 

No. Myi,—-Diseases of Farm Animals and Their Treatment, A. MoK, Clark. 

No, m.—The pH Scale. 

No. 6^.—TakeaU and Similar Diseases of Wheat and How to Control Them. H. A. Pittman. 
No. 510. —Notes on Lamb Marking. Hugh MoOallum. 

No. 511.--^ {Sadkm (Moride) Contend of Bainweder, L. J. H. Teakle. 

No. §12.—The Farm Horse—Hints on Feeding. A. McK. 
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No, 518.— of FruU Treeo, V. OaMU. 

No. 6H,—-P9rehing. G. D. Shaw. 

No. 516. —Tobacco 8md4fcd Management* A. Sharp. 

No. 516. —** Bope ** in Bread, L. W. Samuel. 

No, 517.—Atioitf IU4reaHng (he Lamb. N. Bayenport. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, September, 1937.> 

No. 518. —Export Bacon Cla$e—~Boyal AgrievUural Show, 1986. G. N. Baron-Hay. 

No. 519. — Weeiem Australian F. A, Q, Wheat. L. W. Samuel and G. E. Bean. 

No. 520. —Peat Soils and Related Soils of Western Australia. L. J. H. Teakle and B. L. Southern 
No. 521. — FruU Industry in Western Australia. Geo. W. Wickens. 

No. 522. —Rhizoetonia and Common Scab Diseases of Potatoes. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 523. —Copper Deficiency—The Cause of Enzootic Ataxia (“ Rickets ”) of Lambs. H. W. 
Bminette. 

No. 524.— “ C-uddri-n^ ** SpeUs “ P-r-o-f-i-V* G. B. Shaw. 

No. 525. — Saline SoUe of Western Australia and Their Utilisation. L. J. H. Teakle. 

No. 526. — Invention of Ae Stripper. Geo. L. Sutton. 

No. 527. — Tobacco-curing Bam. A. Sharp. 

No. 528. — Tree Balsam or Qasooyne Poison. G. R. W. Meadly. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, December, 1937.) 

No. 529.—Geese. G. B. Shaw. 

No. 530. — Peat SoUs and Related Soils of Western Australia, 11. L. J. H. Teakle and B. L. 
Southern. 

No. 531. — Denmark Disease. R. J. Harvey. 

No. 532. — Plague Grasshopper. C. F. H. Jenkins. 

No. 533. —Soil Drift Reclamation by means of Lupins. G. L. Throsaell. 

No. 534. —Control of Toxic Paralysis [Botidism) in Sheep and Caitie. H. W. Beimetts and 
H. T. B. Hall. 

No. 535. —Dairy Premises. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 536. —Bordeaux Mixture for Home Gardens. H. A. J. Pittman. 

No. 537. —An Investigation into the Composition of Western Australian Wheatbelt Paskures 
and Stulbles. E. J. Underwood, F. L. Shier, and R. J. Harvey. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, March, 1938.) 

No. 538. —Irrigated Pasture CompetUion. A. R. C. Clifton. 

No. 539. —Care in Crutching. H. McCallum. 

No. 540.—Foot Rot in Sheep. A. McK. Qark. 

No. 541. —Hatch Your Chickens at the Right Time. G. 1). Shaw. 

No. 542. —The Papaw or Papaya. G. B. Barnett. 

No. 543. — F.A.Q. Samples of Past Seasons. L. W. Samuel. 

No. 644. —The Inoculation of Tangier Peas. W. P. Cass Smith. 

No. 546. — The Occurrence of Soloneiz Structural Alkali Soils in Western Australia. G. H. Bur- 
vill and L. J. H. Teakle. 

No. 546.— Pasture Development. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 647. —WUher Tip or Summer Dieback. T. C. Dunne. 

No. 548. —Preparing for the Export Lamb Season. F. L. Shier. 

No. 549.—Hy&tid Cysts in Sheep. A. McK. Clark. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, June, 1938.) 

No. 551. —Preparing Sheepskins for Market. Hugh McCallum. 

No. 552. —BaAeriat Blight of Reans, H. A. J. Httman. 

No. 558. —Leaf Rust qf Stone FruUs, H. A. J. Pittman. 

No. 554.—A comparison of (he Wholemeal Fermentation Time Test and Farinograph Test for 
Flour Quality, L. W. Samuel. 

No. 66b,-^Egg Laying Trkde, G. B. Shaw. 

No. 557.—UnnoR Pack for Apples and Pears. A. Flintoff. 

No. 558. —The Movement of Soluble SaUe in SoUs under Light Rainfall Conditione. L. J. H. 
Teakle and G. H. Burvill. 

No. 559. —Trials with Pasture and Fodder Species and Strains at Denmark Research Station. 
H. G. Elliott. 

No. 560. —Experiments with Tobacco Seed Bed Covers at Manjimup, 1937. A. Sharp. 

No, 561.—aPAs Tung OU Tree. G. R. W. Meadly. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agrumltore, September, 1938.) 

No. 562«— Odfs 0^ Feeding of Chickens. G. B. Shaw. 

^o, m.^NaHce to FruU Gr^s. 
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No. 564.— Th^ FruU Iniw/try in AuSMia* G. W. Wiokens. 

No. Erosion—The Constmdion of Contour Banks, L. J. H. Teakle and N. Dayenport 

No. 566 .—Bee Combs—Preparation and manipulation, H. Willoughby Lanoe. 


The following publications may be obtained from the Department of Agriculture, Perth, 
on application, or mH be sent post free to any address in this State on receipt of a remittanoe 
for the amount stated:— 

The Management of Poultry under Western Australian Conditions, by W. T. Richardson, 
Poultry Adviser. 

This is a most useful and valuable book, not only for beginners, but to all those who 
keep fowls for pleasure and profit. It deals fully with all matters connected with 
the industry, including Brewing, Feeding (for stock birds or egg production), 
Incubating, Brooding and Care of Chicks, Marketing (eggs and poetry), and all 
matters of use to the poult^-keeper. It also fully oMcribes symptoms of various 
ailments and diseases and simple treatment for same, and, as the book was written 
to suit local conditions, every poultry-keeper should have a copy by him. Price, 2s. 

The Pruning of Fruit Trees, by J. F. Moody, Fruit Industries Conunissioner: 

This publication contains numerous illustrations, being reproduction of photograptu 
taken in this State, of pruned and unpruned trees, which make the details set out 
in the letterpress particularly easy to understand. Price 2s. fid. 

Fruit Packing and the Marketing and Exporting of Fruit, by J. F. Moody, Fruit Industries 
Commissioner, and J. Ramage, Packing Instructor. 

This publication contains invaluable information on packing and grading fruit for local 
and export markets. It is freely illustrated, and no fruit-packing shed should 
be without a copy. Price Is. fid. 

Butter Fat Tables, by the Department of Agriculture, Dairy Branch. 

This publication shows the ^unds of Butter Fat in various weights of milk* tested by 
the Babcock Method. It is of value to all who have to assess Butter Fat. and is 
a handy ready reckoner for this purpose. Price Is. 
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RECENT EXPERIMENTS WITH "MINOR'' ELEMENTS IN 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

(A series of four short papers continued from March issue.) 

rf].™RKSl»()NSK OF WHEAT TO COFl>EH OX LKHIT LANDS AT WAOIN. 

By A. M. Stkwar'i\ 

Jiislitut(‘ of Aprrieulture, Fniversity of W.A., 
and 

L. d. H. Te.vku:, 

Jlepartimuit of Agriculture, W.A. 

(1) Introduct'um. 

Strikiiif? res[K)nse of wheat to cop]5er .sulphate, ap[>lied at the rate of 20 Ihs. 
per a<‘re, was obtained ov(‘r portion of an area of 12 acres under experiment with 
various minor elements on Mr. A. M. Stewart's farm, Lake View, A\ agin, and some 
response was evident over the whole of the copper treated plots. 

Many years of agricultural experience iiersuaded one of us (A.M.S.) that the 
Great Southern soils of lower fertility are lacking in some factor or factors that 
are pie.scuit in the red brown soils a.ssociated with tin* ba-^ic dykes which intersect 
the aiKuent granitic and rnctamori>hic rocks which ninhulie nn)sr of the agricultur.'! 
area.s of the State. Stock grazing solely on the poorer classics of country do not 
make the growth or carry the bloom of animals grazing on the red brown loams 
which are the basis of much of the agincultural development of the Great Southern. 
Furthermore, when all the hay and oat recjuirements for the year for tin* workiiiL: 
horses are ohtaiiu'd wholly from light land they do not seem to hold their condition. 
Moreover, crop returns ou the more sandy and gravelly types, particularly after 
the tii’st one or hvo crops, are frecjuently most disappointing, in spite of liberal 
dressings of superphosphate and infre<|ueni crojiiiing. Whiteheads are common 
and the plants have a tendency to cease growing when they reach the flowering stage. 
No 'Satisfactory explanation of the cans** had been determined. 

(2) Soils, 

The soils of the Groat Southern Region (the xVvoii and Dwarda r(*gions mf 
Teakle (1938)) fall into three main groups: the first, second and third class lands 
of the Lands Department surveys, which were identified by the nature of their 
vegetation and observed fertility.. 

The first class land, which probably does not exceed 10 to 15 per cent, of the 
region, is a red brown loam usually associated with basic dyke^ and in the virgin 
state carries predominantly York gum (Eucalyptus foecunda var. loxophleha), 
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-- f4jch's - ---> 

Rt^. SKETCH MAP OF PLOTS ON Mr.AM.STEWARTS FARM 

AT LAKE VIEW, WAGIN ,1938. 

Showing soil typttS^PloL layouts^ tnidtmentb & yield from harvesUr & cjudJrats in bushitls per acre. 














Fig. 7. 

Bheaves from oqugre y»rd quadrats taken on row Ft (Fig. 6) at the east end of the plots 
the greateat reaponBes to oopper were obtained on Mr. A. M. Stewart's farm» Lake Yiew^ 
(lliirrested Beeember 9th and 7th« 1988.) 

Photo.: Government Printer. 
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The Hoeond class land, which constitutes about half of the remainder, is a jrrey 
sandy soil overlying a hard, siliceous, cementy subsoil at a depth ranging from a 
few inches to three feet. Below this is generally a yellowish clay, with some red 
mottling, which merges into decomposing acidic rocks. The characteristic* timber 
is wandoo (Eucalyptus reduuea var, data) wnth which is associated jam and slieoak 
(Casuarina Fraseriana) according to the nature and depth of the surface soil. 

The third class land, constituting the remainder of the area, includes laterite- 
capped hills, which carry wandoo, mallet (Eucalyptus astrinyens) and scrub, and 
extensive sandy and gravelly heath soils, or sand plains. Third class soils are usually 
associated with the higher land, with detritus from the lateritic hills and ridges and 
with residues of the laterite capping redistributed in the course of erosion. 

(3) Experimental, 

To make qualitative* observations on the effects of some minor elements on 
some representative typ(*s of light land, an exploratory experiment with whe^il^ 
was laid down in May, 1938, using duplicated plots of 9*43 acres running across a 
shallow valley between tw’o lateritic ridges. Soils ranging from i) 0 (>r lateritic 
gravelly sands (third class land) to cementy sandy loams (second class land) weie 
crossed by the plots (see Fig. 6) and the rt'sponses to copper, manganese, zinc and 
iron as commercial sulphates, to cobalt chloride and to borax were observed. 

The area had been cleared and farmed for at least 25 years but had not been 
cropped more frequently than one year in four for many years. In the virgin ^jtate 
the timber ranged from typical sandplain heath with blnckboys (Xnnlhorrhoea .sp.) 
on the more gravelly types at either end of the experimental area, and near the 
laterite ridges, to wandoo and mallee on the better cementy sandy loam soils in the 
lower part of the valley. A classification of the soil types is given in Fiii. 0. 

Nabawa wheat was sown on clean fallow in good condition on Ma\ 29tli and 
21.st, 1938. All plots excejjt those receiving superphosphate only, recei\'ed a basal 
fertiliser dressing at the rate of 1 cwt. of superphosphate, and V'u of sulphate 
of potash per acre. The minor elements w^ere mixed with the basal f(*rtilis(»r and 
applied by means of a combine drill with the seed in the usual way. Tlie drill was 
frequently checked for rates of .sowing. The layout of the plots and tlu* treatments 
in r<*lation to soil type are shown in Fig. G. 

The rainfall at Wagin during the year 19.38 in comiiarison with the a \ era ye 
is .shown below (in points):— 


Year. 

Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

1 

July. 

Aug. 

8ept. 

Oct. 

1 Nov. 

1 

Deo. 

Total. 

1938 

9 


171 

76 

125 

108 

281 

221 

J63 

68 

.37 

17 

1,276 

Average 














1891-1937 

3. 

55 

96 

129 

224 

306 

301 

244 

186 

128 

I 

46 

38 

1.784 


One month after sowing, the copper treated strips were showing up a much 
brighter and healthier green than the other plots but there was no other detectable 
difference. Borax (10 lbs. per acre) and zince sulphate (10 lbs. ))(*r acre) had a 
deleterious effect. 

Similar observations were made one month later. 

Three months after seeding, the copper treated plots were c*veii more outstand¬ 
ing. Not only was the foliage attractively green, but the plants were more erect 
and appeared to have less dead and brown-marked leaves at the base than those 

* The fertilisers were provided through the eeurtesy of €uming Smith, Mt. Lyell 
Farmers’ Fertilisers, Ltd. 
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under the other treatments. Plants were dug up from all plots tor spectrographic 
analysis and tlie copper treated ones appeared to have made stronger root develop¬ 
ment. The biggest response to copper occurred on the gravelly sands nearest the 
laterite ridges. 

When examined on November 2nd, 1938, the wheat had headed and grain W’as 
forming. The copper treated plots were even more obvious, as the wdieat was stand¬ 
ing up erect, level and strong throughout and w^as developing w’ell-forined, well- 
tilled heads. The other plots Averc very uneven, reflecting the variations in the soil. 
Whiteheads were particularly common on the poorer soil types. 

Fig. 7 illustrates the appearance of sheaves harvested on December flth and 7tli 
from square yard quadrats taken across the eastern end of the plots (Row E, Fig. 
6), Avhere the maximum resjionse was obtained and shows the c‘tTect of the various 
treatments on the range of soil types. Some response to coi)per is visible from 
plots (i to 10 hut is most marked on the gravelly sandy soils (plots 11 to 24). 

At maturity, on the fairly small area of poorest gravelly soil, nearly all 
])lauts, except those treated with eoj>per, failed to inntun^; the straw was a pui'idish 
grey brown and the glumes of the aborted cars pale. 



Fig. 8. 

Looking east and showing that the effect of copper is visible over the vs'hole length of three 
of the plots. The cross shadows through the middle of the picture are due to the Muve of the 
corn and u cloud effect Mr. A. M. Stewart’s farm, Wagin. 

Photo.’ (iovernment Pnntcf 


Examinations of the sheaths hhowed that while those from copper treated ])!ots 
were yellow and had the normal [tcarly lustre inside, on all other plots on the 
gravelly sand the sheaths were commonly jiurplish grey in colour, and (‘xhibit(‘d a 
characteristic purplish lustre on the inside. 

Fig. 9 show.s 'segments of stalks from copper and non-eoi)p(*r plots on tbis 
soil type. 
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On the better soil ty])es of the lower part of the valley^ where there was little 
or no apparent differenee in yield, it was noticed that the pflumes of the h(»ads on 
the eoi^per treated j)lots wore brown while those on the others were pale. 

Fig. 8 shows that some visible effect due to copper was apparent through the 
whole length of the plots irrespective of soil type. The apparent darkening was 
duo to reduced rellection of the light from the more even tuid erect plants on the 
cojiper treated i>lots and, peihaps, in part to the darker glumes. 

Yields were (‘stimatt'd by harvesting the plots and by taking s(piare yard 
quadrats from five ])laces in each plot. By this means indications were obtained of 
yield fluctuations according to soil type and are re[)resented in Fig. 6. 



PIff. 9. 

Segments of stalks of wheat at harvest time. Top: dark purplisli grey discoloration from 
plots not receiving copper. Bottom: light golden straw from plots receiving copper. 

Photo. Ooverniuont Printer. 

(4) Discussion. 

It will be observed from the hanest retunis in Table 4 and in Fig. () and 
also in Tables A and B of the Ajtpendix that the use of eopper either with or 
without zinc and manganese caused improvement in yield of grain over the 
whole of the plots, and eliminated unevenness due to soil variations and the 
development of white and empty heads on the gravelly soils. The quadrats 
show that with copper on these poor gravelly soils, the yield of wheat gi*aiii* 
is very good and at least equal to that on other soil types of higher fertility. 
Without copper, the yield of grain is very low and in accordance with previous 
• experience. 

There is a slight suggestion that ferrous sulphate and manganese sulphate 
may have been beneficial, esi>ecially on the poor gravelly soils of the south-east 
portion of the area. 
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TABLE 4. 


^Ivcrai/e tfiehlH of wheat at Wagin^ computed from duplicate plots harvested 
and from 10 quadrats from each treatment i — 



Yield of Wheat. 

Treatment. 

Harvester, 

Quadrats. 

i 

Superphosphate—1 cwt. jier acre . 

Control (superphosphate—1 cwt. |M*r acre, sulphate of 

potash—i cwt. per acre) . 

Control plus 20 lbs, manganese sulphate . 

Control idus 20 lbs. ferrous sulphate. 

Control plus 20 lbs. copper sulphate . 

Control plus 10 lbs. zinc sulphate . 

Control plus 10 lbs. borax . . 

{^ontrol plus 1 lb. cobalt chloride ... ... ... 1 

(‘ontn3l plus 20 lbs. manganese sulphate, 20 ll>8. copper | 
sulphate, 10 lbs. zinc sulphate ... ... ... 

Bushels per acre. 
17*5 

20-5 

22:i 

220 

20 0 

10-8 

17-4 

20*6 

22-2 

Bushels i)(T acre. 
17*2 

19*1 

22 0 

21 o 

270 

19-4 

1 181 

i 

1 28-'J 

Plots receiving copper (4) ... . 

Plots without copj)er (20). 

230 

20 1 

i 

28-0 

19-(i 

Standard error of the mean difference between plots 
receiving eoj)per and those without eopfjcr ... 

i 

! t 1-W) 

1 t 1'00 


TABLE A. 

(Appendix.) 

) ield of grain frttm the t\rperimental plots at Wagiu, estimated in bushels 


per acre from square gard quadrats :— 





i 

Row A. 1 

How B. 

Row C. 

Row 1). 

Row K. 

Average. 

Plot 



I 

1 





No. 

Treatment. 

i 

Bushels ; 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 




1 

J3er i 

per 

per 

per 

per 

IH:'r 




i 

acre. i 

acre. 

acre. ; 

acre. 

acre. 

acre. 

1 

SuiH'r only 



.V8 

19'9 

2-6 i 

27 0 

29'4 

! 16 9 

2 

Control— Sui)er + ])otash 


11-7 

12-5 

34-9 

30-.7 

, 30-7 

24*1 

iJ 

Control 

manganese 


19-8 

12ri 

. 22'7 . 

37 0 

25-9 

23 6 

4 

Control 1- 

iron 


16-7 

12-2 

28'3 

36-6 

; 31 0 

! 2.7*0 

.3 

(biitrol 



16-2 

IM 

23 3 , 

32 1 

, 8-3 

: 18-2 

i) 

Control 4 

e(3piK'r ... 
zine 


40-6 

]r3-7 

33-0 ' 

28*4 

26-4 

' 28-8 

7 

CJontrol -4- 


18-7 

119 

32*3 , 

21*7 

: 20*3 

1 21 0 

8 

C-ontrt)! 



14-6 

18 5 

33 3 ‘ 

13*4 

24 2 

! 20-8 

9 

(’oiitix)! ]- 

etibalt ... 


22 3 

29-6 

37-4 

1.7-4 

, 13-3 

! 23-6 

10 

C’ontwl j- 

lK3ron ... 


22*5 

29-6 

24 1 

8-3 

7-0 

18 4 

11 

(V)ntit)l 

• « • • • • 

... 

le-H 

2.7 *4 

27-1 

16-4 

7-6 

18*7 

12 

(\mtrol H- 

copper, mangan- 

1 







ese, zinc 



27-1 i 

1 26-2 : 

34-4 i 

.30'1 

27*6 

29*1 

13 

Super only 



22 o 1 

42-4 ! 

1 10-2 ! 

118 

. 1*3 

17*6 

14 

t\3ntrol 

... 


21-9 

21-3 

1 21-0 ‘ 

24-6 

0-8 

18 0 

]r> 

Control -4- 

manganese 


21-6 

280 

1 24-9 

20 0 

7*2 

20*3 

16 

Control 4 

iron 


160 

27-9 

1 23'2 i 

13-4 

9-.7 

180 

17 

Control 



17-5 

23*8 

30-1 i 

14 1 

1*2 

17 3 

18 

Control 4 

eoppf‘r ... 
zine 


24-8 

28-2 

26-1 ! 

22-1 

2rvl 

2,7*3 

19 

Control 4- 


20-9 

30-1 

ir>-3 ; 

19 3 

2*8 

17*7 

20 

Control 



28-8 

27’2 

12-7 

171 

0*2 

j 17*2 

21 

Control 4- 

cobalt ... 


29*4 

33 3 

12'7 1 

14-4 

2-2 

18-4 

22 

Contrt)! 4- 

boron ... 


260 

22-6 

22-1 ! 

11-3 

1 7*2 

1 17*8 

23 

Control 



36-6 

24-1 

17-6 1 

10-8 

3*9 

1 18*6 

24 

Control -J- 

copper, mangan- 


29-9 



! 

1 

j 28*7 


ese, zinc 

... 


39-0 

14-2 

20*6 

I 39*7 
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TABE B. 
(Appendix.) 


Yield of total air dry material from the e.rperimental jiilots at Wayin^ 1938, 
eatimated in cwts. per acre from sqitare yard quadrats :— 


Plot 

Xo. 

Troatmoiit. 

Kow A. 

C\\ts. 

fK'r 

acre. 

How H. 

Cwts. 

per 

ncn\ 

How V. 

C’wts. 

})er 

acre. 

How 1). 

Cuts. 

))er 

aere. 

How E. 

C’wts. 

])er 

a(Te. 

Average. 

Cwts. 

p(M* 

acrt‘. 

1 

Super onlv. 

21-6 

27 0 

13-4 

43-2 

43-2 

* 29-7 

2 

Control—super + potash ... 

270 

24-3 

51-2 

43-2 

45-9 

38-3 

a 

Control + manganese 

29-7 

190 

.37-8 

59-3 

43‘2 

37-8 

4 

Control + iron . 

24-3 

190 

43-2 

540 

432 

36-7 

o 

Control . 

270 

27 0 

32-4 

48*5 

21-6 

3]-3 

6 

Control + copper. 

64*8 

29-7 

51-2 

45-9 

40-5 

46-4 

7 

Control -f- 5^-luc . 

29-7 

270 

48-5 

32-4 

37-8 

35 1 

8 

Control . 

270 

29-7 

54-8 

24-3 

37-8 

34*7 

9 

Control -f cobalt. 

37-8 

40-5 

621 

24-3 

29-7 

38*9 

10 

Control + boron. 

35* 1 

45-9 

48-5 

16*2 

24-3 

34*0 

11 

Control . 

29*7 

37-8 

48-5 j 

26-9 

; 243 

33 4 

12 

Control + copper, mangan¬ 
ese, zincj ... 

40*5 

43*2 

1 

56-6 

1 

43-2 

! .351 

43*7 

13 

Super only. 

32-4 

62-1 

21-6 

26-9 1 

13 4 

1 31-3 

14 

Control . 

37-8 

54 0 

37-8 

37-8 

10‘2 

i 36*7 

15 

Control -f manganese 
Control -1- iron . 

37-8 

45-9 

43*2 

35-1 

24-3 

1 37*3 

16 

35 1 

43-2 

45-9 

2l() 

29 7 

; .35* 1 

17 

Control . 

351 

37-8 

51-2 

20-9 i 

i 21* 6 

! 34*5 

IS 

Control + copper. 

40*5 

43 2 

40*5 

32-4 

I 37-8 

38*9 

19 

Control -h s^inc . 

32-4 

45*9 

32*4 

.32-4 

18-8 

32 4 

20 

Control . 

43-2 

43-2 

32-4 

26-9 

24 3 

34*0 

21 

Control -f cobalt. 

45 0 

540 

32-4 

24*3 

21*6 

35*6 

22 

Control + boron. 

43-2 

43*2 

32 4 

21-6 

24 3 

32 9 

23 

Control . 

56-6 

37-8 

35 1 

29-7 

32 4 

38-3 

24 

Control + copper, mangan¬ 
ese, zine ... . 

64-9 

43-2 

26-9 1 

! 

32-4 

.“»(»• 6 1 

44*8 


(5) (Conclusions^ 

(1) The use of copper sulphate has proved beneficial to the jiTowth of wheat 
on some ligrht lands in the Wagin district. 

(2) On the poorest soil type (a gravelly sand) wheat failed to mature grain 

with superphosphate and sulphate of potash but pn)dueed a good crop when 
eoj)j>er sulphate was used as an additional manure. , 

(3) Copper sulphate improved the apparent health and vigour of the wheat 
throughout the growing period. 

(4) Other minor’’ elements failed to produce substantial incireases in 
yield on any soil type. Manganese and iron salts may have effected smaJl 
increases on the poorest soil types. 

(5) Borax and zinc sulphate inteiTered somewhat with germination. 

(6) There is every indication that the poorer gravelly, sandy soils will give 
a payable response to small dressings with copper 'where previous crops of 
wheat, oats or barley have been unsatisfactory. ReB{>Qnses are less likely where 
a loamy subsoil occurs at a shallow depth. 
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(7) There is every likelihood that benefits from copper will be shown in 
imj)rovcd <iuality <>f pasture and in the health of animals grazing on such types of 
cMjunti’y if they aie unable to have frequent access to the better soil types. 

The symptoms observed in the cour.se of this experiment will ectable| 
diagnoses to be made elsewhere and offer an interpretation of previous crop 
failures on certain soil types. Kxperiment.s are being planned to ascertain m.ore 
accurately the response to C()pi>er in relation to soil type, the most economical 
dressing to bo used and the lasting value of the treatment. 


lY.—THE EFFECT OF “MINOREi.KMENTS ON THE OROWTH OF 
AVHKAT IN OTHER PARTS OF THE STATE. 

By L J. 11. Teakue and 1. Thomas, 

I)e}>artniciit of Agriculture. 

A iiiunber of expeviments with other elenlent^, in addition to superphosphate, 
ha\e carried out at several centiHs in the wheat 1 h‘U. Sites were selected 

on account ol‘ uiiNatisfactorv growth of whf^at or interest in >pecial M)il 
characters. 

(a) In the North-Kastern Wheal Belt — Cleartf, 

The patchy growlli of wheat on certain brownish and pinkish browui soils 
of the north-eastern uheat belt luul been observed for a number of yeais but 
no soil factor such as lexiure, ju'olile, reaction or salinity couid be correlated 
with the condition. In order to test the effect of minor elenients u»'di‘r these 
conditions exiierinieiits were arranged in 1937 on Mr. B. B. ('ooper’s (two sites) 
and Mr. J. BlakehorouglCs jmqierties north of Cleary. 

Tile soils of tile e\p(*riin(*nlal arca^' on Mr. Cooper’s properly (Nin^haii 
loc. 2972) wer(‘—(a) pmki.Nli brown >amL to loamy sands wdiicli carritd cypres-*- 
piiK* {('afliiris (jtaata), mallees, acacia scrub and scattered salmon gums in the 
virsiin ^late, and (b) red brown to brown sands which, in the \’irgin ^tate, had 
carri(‘d acacia scrub with a sprinkling of inallee and cy])resvS-pine. On Mr. Blakc- 
lau’oimh's jiropcrty (Ninghari Joe. 2935) the soi]> were a pinkish brown loamy sand 
showing some* clay aci-nnuilation with depth. The virgin timber \vas cyi)ress-]»ine 
with s(*allered malices and interspersed "with jiatches of acacia scrub. 

On both propmties tin* ex)>loratorv experiments, involving the following 
f<‘rtilis(‘r treatments were laid dow’u by Mr. AY. AI. Nunn, the Agricultural Adviser 
* of the district. Tin* ])lots were each ()95 links long by 14.4 links wide (one-tenth 
of an aci'e in an‘a) and each treatment was duplicated. 

^ The fertiliser treatments detailed in Table 5 were used. 

w 

None of the treatments bad any marked effect on the growth. Alarked 
deepening of the gT'e<Mi colour of the foliage was noted in early .stages wrhere the 
mixture of minor elements Avas applied and there Avas some impairment of 
germination. In October, inspection revealed no obsei’vable differences in amount 
or habit of groAvth on any plots. 

Unfortunattdy, yields Avere obtained only from Air. Blakeboroiigh’s jilots and 
are reported in Table 5, Similar results Avere ex'pect(‘d from the jdots on Air. 
CoopeFs farm. 

The possible deleterious effect of certain constituents of the ^bninov” element 
mixture may have been responsible for the lack of ]iositive results and further trials 
with individual salts at lower rates seem justified. 
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TABLE 5. 


Yield of wheat under various fertiliser treatments on Mr, J, Blahehorough^s 
farm, Cleary. Sown on faUaw, May 21st, 1937, using Totadghi wheat at the rate 
of 45 Ihs, per acre :— 




Yield 

Treatment. 

P(‘r 

acre. 

Per cent, of 
Control. 

Superphosphate— 1 ewt. ]jer acre . 

Bus. 

10 

lbs. 

52 

100 

SupcrphoHphat/C—1 ewt. per aero . 

Sulphate of ammonia—1 ewt. per acre. 

} ■» 

55 

100 

Superphosphate- -I ewt. per aero . 

Sulphate of ammonia—1 ewt. per acre. 

Sulphate of potash—J ewt. per acre . 

} " 

28 

87 

Superphosxjhate— 1 ewt. per acre . 

Sulphate of ammonia—1 <*w't. t)cr acre' ... 

Sulphate of potash—J ewt. per acre . 

Borax, sulphate of copper, zinc sulphate, magnesium 
sulphate, manganese sulphate, each 20 lbs. per acre 1 

9 

25 

! 


(b) Salmon Gums Jie,search Station, 

The unsatisfactory growth of wheat and oais on the Beete (*alcareous sandy 
loam or is not <*orrelated with known factors in all cases. Salinity often 

causes poor growth but many patches of non-salino areas of this tyj>e fail to mature 
a crop of cereal. Over a number of years it has hean shown that stable manure, 
applied at the rate of 15 tons per acre with the biennial eropi>hig prograinme, gives 
quite satisfactory yields, but manganese sulphate (56 lbs. per acre) failed 
to produce any beneficial effect. Likewise various ‘‘minor’^ elements applied to this 
soil type in 1938 failed to effect improvement of growth or yield of wheat. 

Yields obtained from these experiments are given in Tables 6 and 7. 


TABLE 6. 


Effect of stable manure at the rate of 15 tons per acre with each crop and 
manganese sulphate at the rate of 56 lbs, per acre on the Beete cahareous sandy 
loam (kopi) on the Salmon Gums Research Station ':— 



Trt^atments (weights per acre). 

Year. 

Superphosphate— 

1 ewt. 

Superphosphate—1 ewt. 
Stable manure—16 tons. 

Superphosphate—1 ewt. 
Manganese sulphate— 
66 11>8. 


bus. 

lbs. 


bus. 

lbs. 

bus. lbs. 

1932 . 

6 

56 


9 

36 

6 8 

1933 . 

7 

1 


9 

36 

7 33 

1934 . 

5 

36 


12 

16 

5 52 

1935 . 

4 

32 


9 

12 

4 45 

1936 . 

4 

19 


10 

21 

6 9 

1937 . 

5 

39 


11 

49 


1938* . 

19 

25 


26 

40 

... 


• Exceptionally wet year at Salmon Gums. 
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TABLE 7. 

Yield of wheat on Bcete calcareous sandy loam (Icopi) on the Salmon Gums 
Itcscarch Station under raiious fertiliser treatments. Planted May ‘M)th, 19J8, 
with Gluifus Early wheat, sown at the rate of 45 lbs. 2 )er acre. All minor elements 
applied as salts at the rate of 20 lbs. per acre mired with the superphosphate. 


Treatment. 

Yield of Wheat 

1 

bus. lbs. 


Su}>erj)hosphate -1 ewt per acre ... 

16 r»6 


SufK'rphosphafe ])liw manganoHC sulphate . 

15 40 

SI 

*Supcr])hosphate plus huTous sulphate . 

14 40 

87 

Superphosphate plus zim* sulphate 

17 16 

102 

Su])erphosphate jilus copper sulphate 

17 12 

101 

Suf»erphosphatc phis magnesium Hul]»hate . 

16 12 

96 


It is possib]<‘ that tho cah'areous nature of this soil int(*i’fores with the 
availability ot' ossontial uiinerals applied as fertilisers in the usual way. >Spraung 
<‘xp(*rinieiits are planned this year to lest the effect of foliafjfe treatment. 

(c) \Vonyan Hills Research Station. 

The Wonjian Hills ]tes(‘areh Station is used to study methods of developiiif^ 
g’ood class saiidplaiii counlrv in the better rainfall areas of the wheat belt, lii 
tl e drier years very creditable crops of wheat and oats are produced with th(‘ aid 
ol‘ superphosp]iat(* applied at the rate of about 120 lbs. per acre. AVithout super¬ 
phosphate cereals will make no ji^rowth beyond that permitted by the reserves in 
the seed. With superphosphate tin* growth of cereals is apparently normal. No 
symptoms of malnutrition has been observed, except on gravelly bars. 

The effei't of otlnu* elements on the growth of wheat on the better soil types of 
the Researeli Station was explored in an experiment involving thr(‘e series of 0 x t> 
la till squares in 1058. 

The surface soil at the site of the experiments consisted of a greyish yellow 
sand (pH (>.7) resting on a yellowish subsoil of sandy loam texture. Below 20 
inches depth a little i'erruginous gravel and red mottlings were observed and the 
pH was slightly lower. This soil type would be of considerably higher fertility 
than the gravelly sand, on which marked response to co})p(‘r Avas obtuiued at 
AVagin (see Paper Ill, page 155). 

Nabawa wheat AA’as sown by hand and the fertiliser^ atiplied to the same ioav'-. 
The fertilisers Avere applied as complete* mixtures for eaeh plots and, to ensure 
uniform application, the appropriate (piantity for eaeh roAv AA^ighed into an 
envelope prior to sowing. 

The plots sown were each 48 inches long by 7 rows Avide (49 inches) and one 
square yard from the centre was harvested for yield computation. 

During the growing season little reaction to the tr(»atments aa'us observed but 
borax appeared to interfere somewhat Avith germination. 

Harvest returns are summarised in Table 8. 

The results indicate that the ^*complete’’+ fertiliser at tlu‘ rate of I cAVt. of 
sulphate of ammonia, 2 cwts. of superphosjihate and l-j cAvt. of sulphate of potash 
per acre is not significantly superior to superphosphate alone. 

t Containing nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassiuin. 
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TABLE 8. 

) iehl of Nahawo wheat resnlthiff from treatments with ^'minor'' elements at the 
mils Besearch Station. Sown May 18 and 19, 1938. Harvested Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1938. Control mixture: Salphate of Ammonia —1 civt, per acre; superphos¬ 
phate —2 cwts. per acre; sulphate of potash —Vi cwt. per acre. “Minor’^ elements: 
Manganese sidphate, copper su\j>hate, zinc stdphate^, ferrous sulphate and magne¬ 
sium snlphate—each 20 lbs. per acre. Borax —10 Ihs. per acre. 


Treat moiit. 


Yield of Clrnin 


Series 

Control—+ P -i K 
Control plus copper sulphate 
Control plus manganese sulphate .. 

Control plus borax. 

Control plus zinc sulphate ... 

Control plus magnesium sulphate 

DifForenee necessary for significance (P — 0-05) i - i .H-S bushels per acre. 


Per acre. 

Per cent, of 
Control. 

bus. 


.s:d9 

ibo 

.*10-1 


34-9 

100 

25*9 ' 

70 

18*9 1 

50 

:n-9 i 

91 


Series JI .— 

Control—N P K . 

Control plus ferrous sulphate . 

Control plus manganense sulphaU', copper sulphate 
Control plus manganese sulphate, eopiwr sulphate, zinc 

sulphate. 

Control plus manganese, copper, zinc, magnesium and 
ferrous sulphates and borax ... 

Control plus Mixture* . 

Difference neecssarv for significance (P 0*05) ' 


27-8 

270 

21*4 

lU-2 

180 

180 

£4*7 bush(‘l 


100 

97 

77 

09 

O.’i 

o:> 

p<‘r acre. 


Series IIL- 

Control—N i P H K . 

yuperphosphate only—2 cwts. j^er acre ... 
Superphosphate plus borax 
Superphosphate plus manganese sulphate 
Superjihosphatc plus zinc sulphate 
Super))ho8phate plus copper sulphate 



31-4 

100 


20-4 

84 


18-2 

58 


230 

75 


IM 

35 


21 0 

07 

’ = oor.) 

— £5*8 bushels pt*r acre. 


* Mixture contains sodium tungstate, cobalt chloride, antimony chloride, potassium 
iodide -and nickel chloride each at the rate of 5 lbs. per acre. 


None of the ‘‘niinor^’ elements showed to advantage. Manganese sulphate, 
copper sulphate, ferrous sulphate and magnesium sulphate at the rate of 20 lbs. 
per acre, in addition to the ^^comjdete” fertiliser, did not significantly affect the 
yields. Zinc sulphate and borax each at the rate of 10 lbs. per acre proved harmful, 
as did all of the mixtures of ^^minor” elements. 

The most outstanding result was the deleterious effect of zinc sulphate at the 
rat(' of 20 lbs. per acre. (Millikan (1938) in Victoria has reported improved yields 
from similar dressings in the Wimmera.) When used alone or mixed with other 
minor elements, zinc sulphate reduced the yield substantially, caused considerable 
to very severe shrivelling of the grain and induced a dirty, greyish colour on most 
of the injured grain. 

Apparently zinc salts need to be handled with care and used in small applica¬ 
tions with wheat on light soils. Reports of damage to potatoes have been received 
from Albany. 

The mixture containing tungsten, cobalt, antimony, iodine and nickel also 
proved deleterious. The grain was shrivelled but no discoloration was observed. 
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Tt is obvious from these results that the use of minor elements for wheat cannot 
be expected to give improved returns except on c(‘rtain soil types and under 
certain conditions. The observation of the crop symptoms—reaction to drought, 
tipping of the leaves, firmness of the rooting system, appearance of the head and 
discoloration of the sheaths, glumes, etc.—will give indications of j)ossible defi¬ 
ciency of minor elements for cereals and will point to the need for experimenta¬ 
tion. Where crops are healthy juid vigorous, response in crop gi’owth to minor 
elements is not to be expected. 

(d) Conclusions, 

1. The use of “minor^’ elements for the growth of wheat on soil types at 
Cleary, Salmon Hums and Wongan Hills failed to improve the yield. 

2. Significant depression in yields resulted from the use of zinc sulphate, 
borax, and various mixtures of ^^minor” elements on the acidic sandy soils of 
Wongan Hills. Zinc sulphate was especially injurious. 

2. At Cleary, a “minor” element mixture interfered with germination and 
yield of wheat but in the early growth stages caused the development of a dee[>er 
gre(*n colour than in the controls. 

4. On the Heete calcareous snnd.v loam (kopi) at Salmon Cums stable manure 
gav(‘ substantial increases in th<‘ yield of wheat but no “minor”' elements were 
effective. 
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SHEEP RUGGING EXPERIMENT. 

1. Tiioaias, Supt*riiilen(lonl of Wheat Fanning. 

G. L. Thkossell, B.Sc.(Agrie.), Agricultural Adviser. 

INTRODUCTION. 

During recent years the (luestion of rugging flock sheep has been a subject of 
considerable interest throughout Australia. It has been claimed by many agricul¬ 
turists and farmers, particularly in South Australia, that rugging improved the 
value of the wool by ]ire\ entiiig the entrance of <iust and dirt which interfered with 
the free distribution of the yolk, thus causing the drying out of the tip of tin? wool, 
making it dry, harsh, and lacking in character. Further, in districts where plants 
having burry seeds like Burr Trefoil were prexalent, the rugs had tin* added ad¬ 
vantage of i>reventing such seed pods from becoming attached to the wool and so 
further reducing its value. It was further stated that the increased value per lb. in 
the wool was more than sufficient to ])ay for the c(»st of rugging, and so was an 
economical proposition. 

In view of the statements made and the absence of any })articular expeiiinenlal 
data in this State, it was decided in 1936 to institute experiments at three* of the 
Research Stations in the Wheat Belt to obtain d(‘finite infornmtion on the (pic'-tion. 

The idea of rugging dock sheep ap[)arently originat(*d in Soutli Australia. In 
1935 Scott (1) drew attention to the results of experiments conducted at the Tuvrcl- 
field E.xperimeut Farm in 1934. It appears that these* (*x|)erimenrs we*re* coudu<*t(*el 
under dusty coueiitions as Scott state*d that the* dirt had foule'd the* wool on the* back 
down to the skin and had d(*stroy(*d the character of the wool, making it haish, 
trashy and 'without life. It was state*el that the increase* in wool value*s due to nig¬ 
ging amounted to 2s. iH*r head. Since them, edher repeirts on re*e*emt investigations 
on the subject have been published. In (*\perinients (‘ondiict(*el by IMontgomery (2) 
at Albury, N.S.W., heavy burr and dust emi it ami nation were ave)ide*d. He e*onclinleM] 
that rugging was very unlikely to be (*conomicaI unele*r conelitions of low rainfall 
and moelerate te'inperaturos, in the* absene*e of burr and dust. Further e\})e*rimt‘ntal 
work was ju*cessar\ to show what e<*ouomicaI i*eturns would be obtaiiie*d where 
hea\y contamination Asith dust or burr was e»ncouiit(*r(*d. The experinie'uts of Biiunor 
and Cotsell (3) we*re carried out under Avinler e'onditions, the e*xpe*rimenta] ^}n*e*p 
being rugged in May, having been shorn the previe>us Oetobe*!*. The authois e-on- 
eluded that rugging had no comiii(*rcial value in the five winte*r Jiiontlis in New Eng¬ 
land (N.S.W.) but pointed out that the results did not apply to any benefits which 
might result under burry and dusty conditions. The expi‘riments conducted at 
Uoiidobolin (N.S.W.), reported by Elliott (4), although somewhat limited, indicated 
that there was a difference of apfiroximafely 50 jier cent, in the per lb. value of the 
fleece wool from the rugged sheep. When, howev(‘r, tlu* difft*rence in tlu* axerage 
fleece weight xvas considered (7.75 to 9.93 lbs.) there Avas only an average* increase 
of 2 y 2 d. in favour of the rugged sheep. Apjiarently conditions were very dusty in 
U^ese ex])eriments. Peiree (5), reporting on experiments at the Waite Institute 
(8.A.), stated that rugging had no effect on the milk production of the ewe or upon 
the early growth of the lamb. 

DETAILS OF W.A. EXPERIMENTS, 19364938. 

After dipping in 1936 at the Chapman, Salmon Gums and Yilgarn Ro'^earch 
Stations, twenty plain-bodied four-tooth Merino ewes were selected and divided into 
two groups, by drafting off alternate sheep. One group was rugged with a light 
duck rug of local manufacture, costing 15s. a dozen, and the other group was not 
rugged. Each sheep carried an indmdually numbered ear tag. Both groups were 
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run together with the main flock, which wan kept under the ordinary flock conditions 
at the Research Stations, which must be considered typical of the farming areas of 
Western Australia, and included grazing on fallowed land at various periods. Sucli 
conditions are somewhat dusty at times, and do produce a dry dusty tip in the wool. 
Severe dust storms, however, are not general in these areas. There is very little burr 
trefoil at either Yilgam or Salmon Gums, and is only present in the wool at Chap¬ 
man in years of heavy rainfall. During the summer months when feed was scarce, 
considerable trouble was experienced owing to the rugs being damaged by the bush 
and scrub, and it was necessary from time to time to yard the sheep to adjust and 
repair the rugs. Towards the end of May, t.c., at the commencement of the winter, 
the rugs were removed, as it was not considered necessary to keep them on after the 
seasonal winter rains commenced. When the rugs were removed the wool of the 
rugged groups at all stations looked much cleaner, heavier in condition and brighter 
in appearance, and at Yiigarn an improvement in both the condition of the wool 
and the sheep could be noticed. The month of July, however, was an unusually dry 
ope and dusty conditions were prevalent so that at shearing time little or no differ¬ 
ence could he detected between the two groups at any station. No deaths oeeurrpd 
and none of the experimental sheep were fly-struck, while there was no signifi 'anr 
difference r(*garding the incidence of lambing in either group. From Table I. it will 
be seen that there w'as no significant difference in th(‘ average wool yield per head. 


TABLE 1. 


Station. 


j j Avt‘ragc* Yield of 

, Date I No. of 

* 1 ' Rugs T)avs 

Reimood. Rugged. * Xot 

Rugged. ; 


mu. , 1937. , I lbs. ! lbs. 

ir ^ 17 1 IUm 0.0 ! 10.11 


Chapman 

(Salmon Gums. 

. . Nov. 

.3 ' 

May 

17 i 

195 

90 

100 

. . i 

19 

May 

27 ! 

159 

12*2 

J21 

Yiigarn 

Oct. 

15 

Ma> 

2S ' 

225 

9-5 

101 


The wool from each grou]) was classed and forwarded to Messrs. Elder, 
Smith & Co.^s Wool Store, Fremantle, where it wjis valued by the manager of the 
Wool Dejiartment (Mr. K. Hodge). He reported that there was practically ih) 
difference in regard to the presence of dust or in the density of the two groups 
from Yiigarn, and valued the rugged wool at %d. to Jd. per lb. (approximately 
4 per cent.) more than the unrugged wool. The uurugged wool from Chapman 
looked better grown, longer in staple and more robust and drier, and was valued 
at Id. to l^.ljd. per lb. (a]iproximately 8 per cent.) more than the rugged wool. 
The wool from Salmon Gums exhibited little or no difference in tip, in regard to 
amount of dust, appearance or value, and on the wool floors, both lines would 
have been lotted together. The rugged wool was slightly denser, more robust and 
heavier in condition, but there was slightly more money, amounting to ^/^d. per lb. 
in the unrugged wool, as the skirtings were slightly drier. 

ft must be admitted that the conclusions which can be drawn from this, the 
first yearns experiment, must be limited but they indicate that under the conditions 
prevailing at these Stations, rugging did not increase the value of the wool return. 
Owing to the limitations of the 1936-87 experiments, it was decided to continue 
the investigation, enlarging each group to 50 sheep, using improved and better 
qiiality rugs and keeping the rugged section rugged from dipping time to the 
following shearing, t.e., approximately eight to nine months. 
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The Yilgarn sheep eomprised 100 even type full sound mouth merino ewes, 
which were drafted off alternately into two ^oups of 50 each. The Chapman 
sheep comprised J4 four-tooth, 30 six-tooth and 36 full but sound mouth merino 
ewes which, after mixinj?, wei’p divided into two lots by alternate drafting. The 
Salmon Gums sheep comprised 35 two-tooth, 5 four-tooth, and 10 six-tooth 
merino ewes in each group. After rugging and ear tagging, the experimental sheep 
were run with the main farm flock as in the previous year. 

At both (Chapman and Yilgarii considerable trouble was again experienced 
through the rugs becoming damaged and torn by the scrub. Sheep which were 
found without rugs were excluded from the t^xperiment, and wherever possible 
torn rugs were r(‘])aired. Where necessary very badly torn rugs were replaced by 
new ones. During the course of the expei’iment the total number of rugs used 
for the 50 experimental sheep at the respective stations was, Salmon Gums, 53, 
Yilgarn 80, and Chapman 88. The number of sheep excluded on account of loss 
of rugs was four, viz., one at Chapman and three at Salmon Gums. The number 
of deaths recorded was twelve, the numbers in the rugged and unrugged grouj^s 
being respectively, Chapman nil, 1; Salmon Gums 1, nil; and Yilgarn 4, 6. 

Blowflies were more prevalent in this experiment. At Chapman four of 
the rugged group and five of the unrugged group were struck, whilst at Yilgarn 
the respective figures were two and nil an(| Salmon Gums 13 and 11. Those 
struck at Yilgarn ivere excluded from the experiment as it was necessary to 
remove the rugs. 

At Chapman 94 per cent, ot the rugged and 92 jier cent, of the unrugged 
ewes produced lambs and at Salmon Gums the respective figures were 60 per cent, 
and 70 ])er cent., the smaller iiuiuImt of lambs being accounted for by the numlier 
of maiden ewes in the groups. At Yilgarn when the ewes were crutched it was 
recorded that most of them wore in lamb. Later, owing to the adverse seaison, the 
sheep were yavded as little as possible, and hence a detailed record of the individual 
lambing was not jiossible. It is conclud(*d that rugging did not interfere with the 
mating or fertility of the ewes oi- cause any difficulty at lambing. 

After shearing, the wool was carefully classed into its appropriate classes, 
each group and class being kept separate. As before, it was forwarded to Elder, 
Smith & Co.’s Fremantle Store and each class valued individually by Mr. K. 
Hodge (Manager, Wool Department). The wool yield and values per head are 
shown in Table II. 


TABI.E II. 


Stntion. 

Date 

HuRKcd. 

Date 

Shorn. 

Day* 

Unwed. 

KUGGFI). 


Not Urooj.ii, 


No 

of 

8h eep. 

Total 

Wool 

Yield. 

Average 
W^ool 
Yield 
per head. 

Vahie 
of Wool 
per head. 

So 

of 

Sheep. 

Total 

Wool 

Yield. 

AvoraKe 
Wool 
Yield 
per head. 

Value 
of Wool 
per liead 


11W7. 1 

1938. 



11)8. 

lbs. 

8. d. 


11)8. 

tbs. 

s d 

Ciupnian .... 

Dec. 14 1 

1 

Au«. 23 

2.53 

40 

443 

9-04 

7 6 

49 

481 

0-82 

7 11 


D(H'. It) 

Sept. 0 

271 

44 

370 

8-41 

0 5 

44 

360 

8-32 

5 l> 

Salmon Onm*- 

Dee 0 

Sept. 21 

2,87 

1 1 

40 

430 

0-85 

8 10 

50 

478 

9*56 

8 11 


Such small differences are most unlikely to be significant, but even in the case 
of Yilgarn, an apparent improvement of 8d. per head would not be an economic 
proposition when the cost of the rugs and the time employed in adjusting and 
T<»p^UTing them is taken into consideration. 
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It is desired to acknowledge especially the assistance rendered by Mr. K. 
Hodge, manager of the Wool Department of Messrs. Elder, Smith & Co., who 
valued the wool from the experimental sheep and Messrs. F. Gishubl, J. H. 
Moulton and W. Human, Managers of the Chapman, Salmon Gums and Yilgarn 
Research Stations respectively, who carried out the field details of the exi)eriments. 

SUMMARY. 

A brief review of the literature rc*garding the rugging of sheep is given. 

Experiments conducted at the Chapman, Yilgarn and Salmon Gums Research 
Stations from 1936 to 1938 are described. It is concluded that (1) the rugging of 
flock sheep in the farming areas of Western Australia will not incu’case the value 
of the wool clip, and is therefore not wan*anted; (2) rugging, however, did not 
interfere with th(> mating or fertility of the ewes, nor cause any difliculties at 
lambing time. 
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FIRST EARLY SUBTERRANEAN CLOVER. 

NOTES OX ESTABLISHMENT.* 

H. G. EnniOTP, Agrostologist; T. C. Dinnk, Agricultural Adviser. 

X"o more suitable pa.sturc* species for the areas having a rainfall of 16-25' 
inches i)er annum has l)een yet found than Fii*st Early (“Dwalganup") xiihttM- 
ranean clover. The ])lant iiu'ets many requirements in that not only has it been 
^iiecossful for grazing but it allows hay and silage of excellent (piality to be con- 
s(‘rved. This is of great iniportaiiee in })roviding for sheep a summer feed which 
is not only a concentrate but wliich is relatively inexpensive. The large amount 
of seed formed underground in burrs forms another nutritious food reserve. Under 
favourable conditions, ev(‘n when a hay crop has been taken off, some hundreds of 
pounds of seeds per aen* may be i’ound under an established sward. The burrs 
containing the seed can easily he brought to the surface with a cultivator or scari¬ 
fier, when they will be readily eaten by sheep. The clover is further recommended 
by virtue of its value as a soil renovator and its inclusion as a unit in crop rota¬ 
tion in the areas mentioned will undoubtedly result in the production of better 
cereal crops. Its utilisation for this jmrpose has already been recommended (2). 

During the last five years there has been a rapid expansion of the growing of 
tlio first early variety of subterranean clover in the 16 in. to 25 in. rainfall area 
and it is confidently expected that there will be a further large increase in the 
areas sown to this clover for sheep farming. A publication dealing with subter¬ 
ranean clover generally is already available (1) but for those without previous 
experience with the early strain some directions for establishment are given. 
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Seed and Strain, 

In procuring seed for areas under review, only certified First Early (“Dwal- 
;ganup’^) subterranean clover should be considered. This is the earliest flowering 
strain at present available and the only one with which success can be assured with 
a rainfall of less than 25 inches per annum. Many farmers in previous years 
have made efforts to introduce subterranean clover but their attempts have been 
nullified by the wrong strain of seed having been sown. At Muresk this early strain 
flowers about the second week in August and seed is formed while the soil is still 
moist enough for the burrs to be buried. For maintenance and improvement of the 
]nisture it is essential that the clover be able to bury the seed. 

So important has the question of securing the correct strain become that in 
1935 the Department of Agriculture introduced a system of certification for the 
First Early (“Dwalganiip”) strain of subterranean clover and prospective buyers 
'Should insist on obtaining certified seed. During the last few years many other 
strains of early subterranean clover have been located, the most important of th(»si' 
being Mulwala, Nangeela and the Cookernup white seeded. Trials are being con¬ 
ducted at present with these. 


Where to Soto. 

One of the advantages of subterranean clover lies in its ability to thrive on 
soils which have been depleted of fertility by cropping. Not only does it thrive 
under these conditions but it renews the fertility of such areas. When selecting 
ureas for sowing it is best to begin on paddocks which show the need of an extended 
period of rest before reverting to cereal cropping. Less competition from other 
plant species will be experienced and a good sward of clover will soon be 
established. 

The clover does well on a variety of soils. Particularly satisfactory results 
are secured on light sandy soils which are often not productive with other crops. 
Excellent results are also secured on heavier soils, particularly where the rainfall 
is good. Where the rainfall is lower, *.c., approximating 16 inches ]U‘r annum, it 
will probably be best to begin on the lighter soils as there is a possibility of the 
surface of the heavier soil becoming hard before the seed can be buried. On the 
other hand, it may be possible to obtain good results on sandy soils with an annual 
rainfall of less than 16 iiiche.s. During the last two seasons promising results have 
been obser\’ed in the 12 in. to 16in. rainfall belt on sand-plain country. 

Time of Sowing. 

This seed should not be sown early in dry soil as there is danger of germina¬ 
tion with a light shower and subsequent dying of the young seedlings should a dry 
spell follow. It is necessary to await the arrival of the reliable winter rain.s w*hich 
normally occur early in May. This will allow plenty of time for .satisfactorj’’ first 
year growth and seed formation. 


Cover Crop. 

Subterranean clover may be established successfully with or without a cover 
^rop. Sowing with a cover crop such oats, which has been used for grazing off 
or to be harvested for hay or grain, has much to recommend it, in that the clover 
is only very little grazed in the case where the feeding off of the cover crop occurs, 
and is protected from grazing where it is to be left for hay or grain, wdth the 
result that the clover will multiply considerably during th^ first year, without loss 
of time. 


* Revised from the article of the same name by T. 0. Dtinne, published in this Journal for 
iarch, 1035, pages 81*S4, and which was subsequently issued as Leaflet Ko. 442. 
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Another advantage of sowing with a cover crop is that in most cases a reason¬ 
able seed bed is prepared prior to sowing, and that a considerable amount of fod- 
(h'r is i)rodueed during the first year of establishment. 

The use of a cover ei’oii. however, depends to a large degree on the rainfall 
of the area, and the type of soil on w'hich it is intended to sow the seed. In the 
]ow<‘r rainfall ureas, Avith light sandy soils, a light cover crop can be u^ed succc'^s- 
fiilly. On the heavier ty])es oi* soil, however, a cover crop is not recoinniend(Mi. 

A seeding rate of 2 to .‘1 lbs. of clover seed per acre should be incorporated 
with the cover crop, or 4 to 5 lbs. ])er acre when clover only is sown. In the better 
rainfall areas cover crops can be used successfully, and a clover seed sowing 
light as 1 lb. per acre may soinetiine.s be sullicient to introduce the plants when* a 
cover eroj> is used, but it takes somewhat longer for the clover to spread and coin- 
])letely cover the ground. It must be emphasised that an excelhmt g(‘rmination 
alone, with the correct method of sownng must be utilised for this light rate of 
seeding* to give satisfactory results. Where no cover crop is used, it is advi.^able 
to '-ow* 4 to 5 lbs. (jf seed in order to obtain a certain amount of fe(‘d in the lirst 
yea r. 

liiife of Seeding. 

Seed ])roduction by this clover is so ]>roliJic, that it is oft(‘n found more 
(‘(‘onoiuieal to sow the seed lightly, and let it multiply in the field than to sow 
heavily enough for a complete* cover in the first year. Wliere seed can be obtained 
eln'iiply, or is cl(‘aned on the farm, rates as high as 8 lbs. ))er acre have l)(‘(*n ummI 
with success. Experiments have shown, however, that 4 lbs. ])er acre is about the 
niaximmn for (*conomical establishment. 

As *-tated und(‘r the section of cover crop, varying rates of seeding* can be 
utilised, and where the cover crop is used, 2 to 3 lbs. per acre of clov(>i* sc^^d is 
ijuite satisfactory. If a cover crop is not used. 4 to 5 lbs. of seed ]K‘r acre is 
reconinieiidcd. 

By nature, subterranean clover has a fairly higli i)ercentage of hard seeds, i.e.^ 
seeds which do not germinate during the first season but will germinate in later 
velars. In the process of extracting the seed from the burrs, however, most of thi^ 
s(*(*d is scratched and the piTceiitage germination is considerably increased. 

While it is not udvisalile to buy clover burr for fear of introducing insect and 
plant pests, it is a good ]iracticc to collect burr from any area on the farm already 
under subterranean clover and thus to sow other areas. The percentage gexnuina- 
tion of tliis unseratehed s<*ed Avould he fairly low and a heavier seeding would l)e 
necessary. At least enough burr to give about 8 lbs. of sml per acre should be 
distributed. Good clean burr which is free from stems, stones and hiiiall sticks 
should give about one-quarter of its weight as clean seed. When raking for burr, 
the sample obtaiiieii may <*ontain, if not cleaned, only about one-tenth of its weight 
as clean seed. 

Methods of Seeding. 

Results at Muresk (3) on lighter types of soils showed that with sul>terrancan 
clever seed the best germinations were obtained with the seed sown at the % in. 
and V 2 in. depths. The germination at 1 in. was satisfactory but the number of 
plants from deeper plantings show’ed a considerable decrease and at 2 in. failure^ 
resulted. Apart from the germination, the time factor was important. The results 
showed that the seed planted at V 4 in. had practically given a complete seedling 
appearance in seven days, whereas it was 17 days before a reasonable number of 
plants appeared from the I in. sowings. 
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Covering of the subterranean clover seed with soil is essential. Results show 
that where the seed is dropped on the surface of cultivated soils a certain amount 
-of covering is obtained, but it is probable that a large proportion of the seed obtains 
no covering with consequent poor establishment. The result is of more importance 
in relation to the establishment of clover on uncultivated paddocks. Actually almost 
total failures have been observed where clean seed was broadcast on the surface 
of bare uncultivated paddocks without any elfort being made to give a light covering. 

When a cover crop is used it is safest to make the sowing of the clover seed 
^!e]>arate, either using a small seeds box attachment on the drill or “combine,^’ broad¬ 
casting the seed by hand or through a broadcaster. The seed may be covered in tin* 
ease where the small seed box attachment is used by tying the tubes from the box 
back so that a light covering is given by the rearmost tynes of the ^^combine/' 
Alternatively, covering may be obtained by following with a light harro^v and, 
w’hero it is sown through a topdresser or drill, a chain dragged behind will usually 
give enough cover. 

In order to spread th(‘ small amount of seed evenly it should be mixed witli 
sand or, if this is not easily available, with superphosi)hate. Jf superphosphate is 
used, however, it should be mixed with the seed iminediat<*ly before sowing, as if 
left in contact with the seed for any length of time it may have a detrimental effect 
on germination. 

Satisfactory germination has been secured in some iustaiiees by mixing the seed 
with the super])hosphate and sowing through the drill with the covt'r crop. Failure^. 
how(‘ver, have been recorded, presumably through the s(*ed being buried too d(‘epl>. 
Broadcasting the seed separately or using the small seeds box attachmemt is recorji- 
mended us being the safer method to adopt. 

Where no cover crop is used, some effort to ])rovide a liglit covering of soil for 
the seed as stated above will be well repaid by better germination. This is especially 
the case on lighter soils or where the soil is quite devoid of any matej*ial such 
dead grass which would h(‘!p the seedlings to take hold. A light harrowing should 
be given before sowing and (covering provided as suggested above. 

When clover burr is used, there does not appear to be the necessity for pro¬ 
viding a covering of soil such as is recpiired with clean s(‘ed. The hurrs themselves 
tend to take hold of the soil particles and to become partly buried with the early 
rains. For this reason it is doubtful whether any cultivation given ])rior to sowing 
e.lover burr would be ])rofitable. 

inoculation (4). 

All plants belonging to the legume family, which includes clo\er, peas, Ix'an^*, 
etc., have the ability to use atmospheric nitrogen for growth but only when the 
])roper bacteria, which vary for different groups of jdants, are present. The bac¬ 
teria, which are present in the soil where cluster clover, hop clover and other coni- 
mou clovers (but excluding burr trefoil) are growing, are those necxled by sub¬ 
terranean clover, and on such areas satisfactory results will be secured. In some 
cases, however, these clovers are not present and inoculation of the seed with the 
necessary bacteria is advisable. For this purpose bottles containing bacteria for 
inoculation, together wdth directions for use, are provided by the Department of 
Agriculture at a nominal cost. 

Seed so inoculated should not be mixed with superphosphate prior to planting 
as the superphosphate injures the bacteria. The best practical methods of sowing 
arc those in which the inoculated seed is sown at the same time as the superphos¬ 
phate, but where no contact is made, as with the small seeds box attachment on a 
drill or ^Vombine,^^ or where the contact between the seed and fertiliser is only 
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momentary, as is the case when the seed is sown through the grain section of a 
drill or ^^combin6/^ Jt is essential that th(i g:round should be wet at the time of 
sowinjj. 

Ff'rtiUfier. 

Fertiliser, in the form of superj)hosphate» is essential li> tlu* success of sub¬ 
terranean clover. The superjrhosphate should be applied at the time of seedinu and 
thereafter each autumn. When the pasture is establisherl the best time for appli^'a- 
tion is with th(‘ advent of the lirst reliable rains. lIovv(*vei*, a heavy eereal ci*oi)pi:ig 
programme oft(*n prevents mueh attention to luistures at this time so that it may 
1)0 necessary in many cases to apply tla* superphosjihate earlier in the season on 
the dry land. 

Previously it was reeommended to api>ly from 1)0-112 lbs. of super-phosphate 
p(U‘ acre. lIow('\er, r<*cent experiments have shown that not less than 112 lbs. of 
superphosphate inn* acre should be applied annually and in many eases further 
pi'otltable results have been obtained from applications as high as 180 lbs. jier aero. 

M into men t. 

The use of a cover crop almosi obviat(‘s the need for* careful niauageinent in 
tile fet year, especially if the crop i> not grazed. By the time the crop is reino\ed 
the clover has matured and the seeds for the following year’s stand are buried. 
Allowing foiination and burying of as much seed as possible in th<‘ year i> an 
im|)ortant factor in successful establishment. 

.Mor-(* care is rrt‘e(le(l where no eo\er ci*op is used. The patldoeks should not 
lie graz(*d until some ]al(U’al d(*v<*lopineiJt of the young clover plants has tjrkon place. 
Again, at tin* tinu* of seeding, stock shouhl be kept away until the seeds ha\e been 
buried. Subterranearr clover, when dry, provides g(KK] feed, and iiia/.iiig at this 
stage can ba\e no detriiiKuital etleet on tin* subse<iu(*nt pasture. 

(rent rill. 

l*rospectiv(‘ growers ai-<* warned against <‘xpeeting ti>o imicli from early sub- 
ttu-ranean clover in the lirst year. At the rate of seeding suggest(‘d, only a thin stand 
is produced and tin* plants are characterised by long runners and scanty foliage. At 
this stage it ai)]K*ars rather unattrncti\e. It must be remembered, however, that this 
habit of growth enables the clover to sjiread and eventually cover the ground. A 
vigorous plant in the open may have a number of j iinners up to three feet in length 
radiating from the centre. Burrs containing thret* ov four seeds may be formed 
about e\eiy tlirc’c inches along the stems. Such a plant could easily jiroduee over 
one hundred .seeds for tlu* thickening of the stand the following year. When the 
stvnd becomes thick, the plants are forced into more upright growth and a mat of 
leafy pasturi* is (drained in the second or third y(*nr. 
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THE INVESTIGATION OF CALLING DISEASE?^ OF CATTLE 
IN THE SOUTH-WEST* 

By H. W. BENNETa\s, X'otorinarv Pathologist, and H. T. B. Hall, Yoterinary Oflimv 
Introduction, 

A disease ol‘ eatile charaeterised by a loealised distribution, seasonal oeeur- 
rence and by sudden death without ])revious signs of illness, has been known for 
some years in the Busselton and Northtdiffe districts. 

It was first reported to the Department in 1929. 

Preliminary investigations were carried out by Veterinary Ofiicers A. F. Flood 
and E. F. Twaddle and their observations and records have been most helpful. 

No systematic investigation, howevei*, was possible until 1937, when one of 
us (H.T.B.H.), was stationed in the Busselton district as a field officer foi* the 
jiurpose of studying the disease. Following his resignation about the end of 1938^ 
Veterinary Officer R. Harley took over the Avork in the field. During 193S, 
Hie Assistant Animal Nutrition Officer, A. B, B(‘(*k, commenced chemical work 
which will be reported in detail at a later date. 

During the last two seasons the Agmuiltural Bank has grc'utly assisted the 
investigators, both by proAiding locations and animals for experimental Avork, and 
by the co-operation of their officials in the Busselton district. 

The j[)urpose of this article* is to describe a disease, which does not ajipear to 
have been rc'ported from outside the State, and to give souk* account of the r(‘snlts 
of the investigations up to tin* present time. 

« 

Dlstrihntion and Economic Importance, 

The ar(*a affected is a belt of coastal c-ountry in tin* south-western (*orner of 
the State. On the Avest coast it extends from Wonnerup in the north to Forrest 
Grove in the .south and inland for a distance of about 10 miles. 

Almo.st AAuthout ex<*e])tion only occasional lo.sses have b(*en reported from the 
older settlements along tin* coastal fringe*. The disease occurs predominantly 
further inland on country which is largely devote<l to Grouj) S(*ttlement. There is 
a further occurrence in the Northclitfe groups adjacent to the south coast. 

The di.sease con.stitutes a grave (*conomie jiroblem as the group .settlers, 
dependent almost entirely on dairying for a living, are ill equipped to .stand the 
loss of income and capital resulting from the death of a number of cows, generally 
those just coming into profit. 

Type of Country Affected — Patiiure, 

In the Busselton district the predominant timber, in the affected area, is jarrah 
or marri (red-gum). The soil tyj>es vary considerably, losses having be<*n iiivesti- 
gat<*d on heavy loam, gravelly .soils and on grey sandy soils—in general there is a 
yellow clay subsoil. The affected country at Northcliffe is similai-. 

The group settlement holdings consist of about 150 acres, of Avhich —at the 
present stage of development—approximately one-half has been cleared and carries 
improved pasture. The average herd consists of 20 milking cow.s. 

The holdings were originally sown with subterranean clover. This initially 
did well and good .stands still persist on some locations. Commonly, however, for 
reasons not yet fully understood, this clover has “stall<*d^’ and its place has been taken 
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by drooping flowered or “reverse’^ clover which grows luxuriantly throughout, 
X>articularly on wet locations. This natural change has been going on for some 
jears and almost without exception falling disease has occurred only on locations 
which have ^^reverted” to drooping flowered clover. On affected holdings during 
the period of the year—notably in September and October—when the disease occurs, 
the pasture tends in the main to be a prolific growth of this clover associated with 
liuckling clover. Grasses come into prominence later in the year and iiibrtality 
ceases about the time when grass begins to predominate over the clover. The 
folloAving are tlien observed:—Yorkshire fog, sweet vernal, silver grass, spear grass, 
rye grass, barley grass; caimweed, flatweed and sorrell are also common. On wetter 
portions lotus major, paspalurn and kiku.vu grow luxuriantly and j)astures may be 
green throughout the summer months. 

Pastures are top-dressed annually with super])hosphate, usually about U2 cvvt. 
per acre—without this dressing they revert to Yorkshire fog, hop clover and the 
aforementioned weeds. 

Occurrence of the Disease. 

The occuo’ence varies from year to year, both as regards areas affected and 
individual ])roperties. 

On sonu‘ locations deaths have been reported annually for the past six or seven 
years. From 5-40 jnu* cent, of the herd nia.y succumb, generally Avithin a few weeks 
of the first appearance of the dise<a.se. Most of the stock carried on the group settle¬ 
ment holdings have been bred in the district. In some cases affected animals have 
never been off the locations on Avhich they were born; most of the cows, however, 
have been transferred at some time or other from one location to another in the 
samt‘ district. There is no evidence of the disease being brought on to a property 
with an animal transferred from an affected location. 

Season. 

The diseas<* is definitely seasonal: mortalities may occur from «Tuly to December, 
but only occasional deaths are r4*ported earlier than Septtonber or later than 
October. 


(tpccies. Sex, Ape, Condition. 

Ualtle only are affected. No deaths of a similar nature have Ix'en reported in 
horses, pigs, or in the comparatively few sheep which are carried in the district. 

Sex .—The occurrence of falling disease has been confirmed only in cows, 
although a number of sudden deaths in bulls have been reported. 

Age .—The disease appears to he more common in aged cows, although animals 
of any age from 12 months upAvards, may be affected. 

(Condition .—Agricultural Bank records of reported cases of the disease indicate 
that cows in calf or recently calved are most suscej)tible. Of Ifi coavs examined 
in 1937, however, three were in calf, four had just calved and six Avere milking cows 
not in calf (no breeding history in three cases). Affected animals are generally in 
fair condition. 

Symptoms. 

‘‘Falling disease’^ or “sudden death” is most fre<piently ob.served Avhen cows 
are being brought in to be milked, are standing in the bail, or are being drhen out 
to paddock again. In some cases the cows have actually fallen on the milker. 
Deaths also occur when cow^s aiv at pasture but are not observed v<»ry often. A coav, 
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apparently in iioi*mal health, suddenlj’^ bellows, throws up its head and 
falls dead. Death frecpieiitly appears to be instantaneous. Sometimes the 
animal falls and strug:‘»:les i‘eebly on its side on the j^round for a period var>’in 2 r 
from a few seeonds to live minutes. In thc^st^ crises of longer duration interraittent 
bellowing, running inoveinent of the leg.s and attempts to regain an erect postun* 
are also noticed. Finally tlie animal lies stretched out with head back and dies, 

Thi following is a settleFs account of a death witnes.sed ])y him :-~- 

Whon 1 tirst stai’ted bringing the cows home she was perfectly normal and 
grazing with the r(‘st. T had got them about half way home when she stopped 
and start(*d swaying on her feet, she seemed to be paralysed and could not 
mov(\ hh(* also seemed to be forcing Avater from herself. She then started to 
stagger Avith her head down, as if she AA^as drunk, after that she fell flat on her 
side and rolled comphdc'ly oA^er with her back doAvnhill, her legs and ^leck 
stretched out straight and her legs qui\"ering. Slu‘ ga\’e a feAV groans, her back 
legs dou])led up and she tiii'iied j)artly oAer on li(*r back, her legs then Avent 
htraight again and she Avas dead. She died AAuthin one minute and a half of 
when she started to sway. 

Randy an animal may shoAV symptoms for 24 hours or more, intermittently 
pivoting Avith the head doAvn, ])efore dying suddenly in the ty]>ical manner. Three 
such cases were ()))S(‘rved by II.T.B.II. 

Post 3£ortrm Approrances, 

The ]K)st mortem examinations of 25 typical cases by II.T.I5.IJ. !>hovv(»(l the to’- 
lowing as the most constant and striking feafureN:"™Tlie rectum and Angina are ju’o 
truded someAA’hat, ev^en immediately after death and ai’e injected with bl(K>d. The 
carcase “blows up’’ very (piickly. Internally the tissues are injecteil with blood, tlie 
liv’er is large and friable and the spleen large, dark and puli)\. The lining of Uie 
fourth stomach and small boAvel is dark (congested). The appearanei^s an* not Aery 
characteristic. i\Iicroscopic examination of organs, howcAor, ^hoAA^s detinito and 
typical changes Avhich enable one to say definitely that a cow has died of falling 
disease—the kidney changes are cliaracteristic and tlie spleen nml, to a less extent, 
liver and kidneys shoAV extensive deposits, of iron (hcinosideidn). 

Experimental 1 n v estigat ions. 

In addition to the examination of atfected animals refened to above, an 
extensive series of experiments has been canded out Avith a vicAV to determining the 
cause of the disease, it is proiiosed to summarihe them only briefly here*. 

Attempts were made to reproduce the disease by inoculating experimental cattle 
with blood from affected animals and by drenching them Avith stomach and bowel 
contents from falling disease cases. The results Avere negative. 

A careful search Avas inad(* for any bacteria Avhich might be causing the 
condition —again the result Avas negativ’e. It did not a}>poar, there foie, that any 
germ or other infectious agent was responsible. 

Suiweys made by the Government Botanist (U. A. Gardner) ami the Acting 
Government Botanist (G. R. .Meadly), to (juotf* from a departmental r(*)U)rt sub¬ 
mitted by the latter, ^^did not reveal any plant that could be strongly susjiected of 
causing ^falling disease.^ The only species present in c{uantity and eommon to all 
areas Avas drooping flowered cdoAer.” 

In order to make sure, hoAvever, that a poisonou.s plant Avas not responsible for 
the disease, the only three considered suspicious—iiududing Emu bush (Podocarpus 
dfOuyiann)—vcere tested by feeding them to experimental cattle. Feeding tvbt^' 
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were cari'ied out in .1936 by E. F. Twaddle and in 1937 by H.T.B.H. Results 
were entirely negative. 

Although drooping dowered clover is considered a good pasture plant the con¬ 
stant association suggests that it may in some way contribute to the occurrence of 
the disease and it will be regarded with some suspicion until further investigations 
are complet(‘d. 

It being known that some pasture plants, including clovers, may at times l>e« 
come dangerous to stock owing to dev(‘lopment of piussic acid, pastures and animals 
ilead of tin* diseasi* were tested for this poison. The result was negative. 

tind Mineral Dejivietiejf. 

Microseo))i<'. examination of blood from fresh cases of the disease investigated 
in 1937, indicated that aflected animals had sut1'ere<l irom anaemia. 

Following this discoxcny during 1937 and 1938 extensive examinations of blood 
of cows in at1ect<‘d, and to a less extent in non-affected herds, have been carried out. 
Tlie'-e show<*d that many (miws in the h(*rd, despite apparent normal health, wine 
alfei'ted with a. s(‘vere anaemia. This anaemia occurs during the period of the year 
when cows are susceptible to falling disease and natural recovery begins about the 
same tinu* as loss<‘s from th(‘ di^ea^e, ctuise. 'fhe condition of tin* lilood returns t«> 
mnriial during November and Decemlier. 

The oCMMirrence of severe anaemia in milking cows coincidmitly with the period 
of Misceptibility to falling disease appears to be very significant. There are indica¬ 
tions that this anaemia and the ])r(‘sence of iron accumulations in the organs of 
animals dead of falling disease might be due to a mineral deficiency or deficiencies. 

During 3938 an expcudment was carried out at the Jindong Bank T)e])Ot for 
the purpose of determining any relationship hetw(‘en falling disease, anaemia and 
liiineraJ deficiency. Five cows were given daily a “comjiletc mineral supplements^ 
(iron, copper, cobalt, manuancMs nickel, zinc) and five co\v> which received no 
iiiiiKuals were* kept as controls. The control group showed d(*finite anaemia during 
October, wber(‘as the group leceiving minerals nunained normal thronghoul. 

No cas<‘s of Jailing disease ch'\eIop<‘d in the experimental lienl, possibly on 
account of the <omparativelv [loor growth of clover in the jiasture that season. 

The oceiirrenee of dis(‘ased conditions in ytmng animals'^ and the tyjie of 
anaemia <»cenrring in tlu* district* suggested the ]»robability of eojiper deficiency in 
the aff(*cted area. 

During 1937 an experiment was carried out with a \iew to determining the 
effect of feeding copper supjilemeid to anaemic cows. Unfortunately this was com¬ 
menced lat(‘ ill the season and a natural r(»co\ery (seasonal—sei* earlier) in the por¬ 
tion of the herd not receiving eopi>er obscured the results. 

In the past s(‘ason determinations carried out by the Assistant Animal Nutrition 
(>flfieer and which will he reported in detail later, indicate that the copper .status of 
both animals and pastures in the atfecteil area is well below normal. 

Further and mori^ (^xten.sive experiments are noxv being uiidei*taken in order to 
determine tlu* relationship of miiu*ral dofieienev to the anaemia and to falling 
dis(*ase. 

* It wnM known from the onrliest days of Kettlement that much of the coastal fringe—Uussel- 
tou district—was “unsound” for brecdinic stock—lambs developed ataxia (“rickets”) and foals 
and calves were unthrifty, poorly grown, “stood up ou their toes” and developed malformed legs. 
Ataxia has been shown to be due to copper deficiency and the other conditions are ascribed to a 
similar cause. 

Hecently Harley has ascertained that similar conditions are non' quite common in the “faU* 
i»ig disease” area. 
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It appears extremely unlikely that a mineral defieioney by itself could bo 
resi)onsible for sudden death. On the other hand, it ai)pears possible that mineral 
deficiencfy and anaemia ini^ht predispose to falling disease. 

This study, associated with further blood examinations, and atttmipts to repro¬ 
duce the disease, will constitute the main lines of investigation projected this season. 

HecommeMdatio)}. 

' It is impossi})le at this stage of the investigation to make any definite recom¬ 
mendations for the control of the disease. 

At the same time, in \ iew of the serious losses occurring annually and the 
probable long duration of the investigation Ave feel justified in making a suggestion. 

There is much evidence that stock in the ^‘falling disease” area arc affected with 
a deficiency of eo})}>er and'or other minerals, and we are of the o]nnion that this 
may in some way be associated Avith the disease. 

Field obseiwations indicate—as one would expect—that a limonitc lick (Den¬ 
mark Ko. 1) Avhich ])rovides a fairly complete mineral supplement, b(*neficially 
affects the health and condition of the blood of milking coavs receiving adequate 
quantities. 

It is sugg(*stedt therefore, that settlers in the affected area would be Avell adNiseJ 
to feed Denmark No. 1 lick to their milking coaa’s, particularly during the months 
of May-December: a daily dose of IVo, ounces should lie adeipiate. 

Acl'nowledgment, 

The authors desire to aeknoAvledge their ap]>reeiation of the assistance afforded 
by the Agricultural Bank in providing locations and animals for experimental work. 
The ofiieials, notably those in the Busselton Branch, assisted hi many ways and 
Avere ahvays courteous and helpful. Mr. .T. M. Nelson, Dairy Rnjiervisor, Vas^i*, was 
also A’crA" helpful. 

We are indebted to many settlers for reports of eases and for making their 
herds available for blood determinations. Mr. F. Wilkinson of Metrieup, in addi¬ 
tion, further assisted by looking after experimental animals depastured on his 
holding. 


TUBERCLE-FREE HERDS. 

The folloAving herds have been declared free of Tuberculosis in accordance 
Avith the requirements of the selieme for the certifying of herds tubercle free, and 
unless otherAvise declared the Certificate remains in force until the date shown in 
respect of each herd:— 


Certificate 

No. 

Owner and Addreas. 

No. t»f (-attic 
Tested. 

1 

Date of 
i Expiiy. 

1 1 

A. Groves, Toodyay and Melville ... 1 

220 

19-1-40 

2 

•School of Agriculture, Narrogin ... j 

30 

17-12-30 
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PHALARIS TUBEROSA. 

TOOWOOMBA CANARY OK ASS. 

H. G. Elliott, 

Agrostolog^ist. 

Phalaris tubcrosa is a. j»*r.is.s which has proved one of the most hardy of our 
introduced species. As far as can lie ascertained it was first imported into Australia 
by the Queensland I)ej)artm(*iii of Agriculture from America as Phalaris bulbosa 
for trial at th(* Toowoomba Kxfxu'imental Farm in 1S84, hem^e the name Toowoomba 
Canary Grass. It is interesting to note that it was not until October, 1908, that 
the first favourable reports (d* this grass were i)ublislic‘d in the Agricultural Gazette 
of N(*w South Wales. Tin* following gives an abstract of some of the reports of 
the <‘xp(*rimental fanns as given in the article. 

Ilawkesbiirf/ Af/riciiltnrdl CoHege.- “The leaves and st(*ins of the Phalaris are 
soft and succulent, and the plant grows to a lieight of 2 V 2 f*'<'t- ft is a splendid 
gra^s for winter and spring f(‘(*d and gives goo<l growth to December when it seeds. 
Tin* plants are very frost and apparently very drought resistant.’’ 

At the Wagga Experinnmtal Farm it was rei)orted ‘‘to be very promising as 
n pasture grass.” 

The Bathurst E.vperimental Farm reported that “the j»rass made good growth 
thi*oimh)ut tile summer months, grew continuously through the winter and willi- 
stood fi'osting. The crowns ot‘ the plant an* compact and withstand considerable 
trampling.” 

From the alK)\‘e reports it will In* seen that this plant was eonsidered to be a 
valuable asset as a pasture speeies. 

riitil about eight years ago this grass was known as Phalaris hnlbosa or 
J\ commuiata. Since* that time, howcv<*r, botanists have agreed that the correct 
nomeindature is P, laherosa, the name l)y w’hich it is known to-day. 

Til Western Australia, as far as can he ascertained, it was first grown success- 
lully by Mr. A. Snell at Ilarvey, and also by Sgt. W. Brodie at the Police Station 
at Donnybrook. Excellent growth of Phalaris plants can be seen on the original 
an*a*^, and also along the* adjoining roadways at these original sites. 

Exe<*f)t where grown und(*r irrigated conditions, Phalaris tuberosa gives early 
/uitunin, winter and spring growth, and its prodncii\en(‘ss is practically nil during 
the period from early slimmer until the event of the first autumn rains. It is cap¬ 
able of adapting itself to wet cold conditions and also to extreme dryness. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, its adaptability to (*xtrenie conditions is amazing. 

In Western Australia this grass appears t(» be well adapt(*d to large areas 
•of land receiving a rainfall of 17 indues or over, Avliieh is of the winter rainfall 
iind summer drought tyjie. At Wougan Hills Research Station, during the last 
year (1938) with a rainfall of 12.7() inches its pei*sistence was I'emarkable, but very 
little growth was obtained, this grass, howtwiu*, liad Ixmui growing without a legume 
.association. 

The areas of Phalaris fubt'rosa growing in Western Australia are still com¬ 
paratively few and the factors that appear to have contributed towards the restricted 
nso of this grass are:— 

1. In the early introductions of seed there wa.s present a high percentage of 

seeds of P. mimr, an inferior annual species. Also the seed obtained 
gave a low germination, with a subse<]Uont poor stand. 

2. The grass is only a comparatively recent inlrodiietion into Western 

Australia. 
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3. The absence or comparatively poor spread of Phalaris plants on non* 
cultivated land by means of seed. 

4. The early lack of adequate knowledge with reference to the methods of 
soil preparation and type, seeding and subsequent fertilizing of this 
grass. 

5. The comparatively high price of the seed. 

Plant Description"^: “Perennial, caespitose, the culms more or less swollen at 
the basal internodes, or forming hard woody stocks, 2-4 feet in height, erect or 
ascending, sometimes geniculate below. Sheaths much shorter than the upper inter¬ 
nodes, tight and striate; ligules long, thin, white and hyaline, truncate and soon 
becoming lacerated. Leaf blades firm, rather soft, prominently striatei tapering into- 
long, weak, fine j)oints. Panicle cylindrical, spikelike, up to five and a half inches 
in length, compact, tapering at both ends or sometimes broader at the base, the 
spikelets usually erect, the peduncles ultimately long exserted. 

Glumes subequal lanceolate^ rather straight, more or less acute but not long 
pointed, 3-nerved, the lateral nerves prominent; margins wide, hyaline but firm, 
keeled, fiat, the keel produc(*d into a i)rominent dorsal wing extending over the 
upper two-thirds of the glume and gradually narrowed at each end, niimitely 
serrulate or entire and not notched. Sterile lemmas not very unequal, the lower 
about one-quarter, the upper one-third the length of the fertile lemma, both 
sparsely hairy and appressed to the fertile lemma, more or less linear aaid con¬ 
cave. Fertile lemma acutely ovate-elliptical, silky with appressed hairs, faintly 
nerved, becoming firm in fruit; palea acute, slightly less in length than the fertile 
lemma, glabrous except for the terminal tuft of a few short hairs.” 

Seed and Strain. —Owing to the difficulty of detecting the diiferenc(‘ between 
the seed of the valuable^ perennial tyi»o, P. taherosa. and that of the Inferior 
annual, P. minor, it is essential for the buyer to purchasi* eertified s(‘ed only. Tlie 
seed tester can, however, determine the difference between the two by th(‘ follow¬ 
ing ))rocesses:— 

1. On the germinating filter ]>aper P. tube rasa shows a white tip to the 

rootlets, while P. Minor definitely shows a ]>iiik tip. 

2. Tnder the ultra-violet light (quartz lamp), s(*eds of tin* P. 1uln‘r(fm 

Avhen germinated on filter paper will show the roots clearly d<*fined, 
while with the P. Minor the rootlets are not at all visible. 

The Departments of Agriculture in New South Wales and South Australia 
have instituted a certification scheme for Phalaris tnberosa seed and fanueis are 
recommended to purchase only certified se<‘d when obtaining their reipiiremeuts. 
Both the South Australian and New South Wales certified se(‘d have given and 
arc giving good results in tliis State. 

Where to Sow.—Phalaris luherosa is able to adapt itself to a wide raniii* of 
climatic conditions iii AVesterii Australia. It is growing successfully in areas of 
17 to 40 inches of winter rainfall, in summer drought conditions, and also is Ix ing 
grown quite .sueeessfiilly in our irrigation areas; it can, therefore, h(‘ realised that 
the value of this grass in relationshi]» to its wide range of climatic conditions i< 
very extensive. At the Waite Institute in Smith Australia, it has proved to be 
one of the be.st iierennial grasses for districts where the summer months aie hot 
and dry and the average annual rainfall is below 24 indies. 

This grass appears to be best suited to the* heavier soil tyjies. hut will grow 
well on the lighter soils which have a clay mihsoil not more than 12 inches below 
the surface. As an association with a legume is (‘ssential, it is recommended to 

♦ From by C. A. (lardnor and 0. R. M^adley—Canary GraHNOK of W.A. Leaflet Xo. 1153. 

ctournal department of Ajrriculture, W.A., Vol. IX., pp. 276-285, 1982. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE. 

A,—<}. Piiigrftnvs of panicles (reduced in si*e). 

, • i TI n P minor Ret* 0. P. tvbcrosa, Linn. T>. P. < ac» 

A. Phalaria canananais, Linn. «. P- « G. P. pamdoxa, Linn 

• tubers." J. Diagram of the lignle of Phalarlt. 

K.—Q. Drawings of fruits (magnified eight times). 

K. K eanartonsie. t.P. m(«or. M. P. N. P. oorruieseen.. 0. P. P«.«d«« 

P. P. Q. P. arundipacr»a. 
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establish it in old subterranean (lover paddocks or sow the variety of subterranean 
clover must suitable to th(* district at the same time. 

f^oil Preparation." Tn areas of 25 inches and under this is a most important 
factor for the future^ esla))lishment and growth of this grass. It is recommended 
that a well prepared fallow, fr(»e of weeds and well consolidated be used. If this 
is available early seeding can bo carried out. A firai consolidated seed bed is most 
essential for success. If fallowed land is not available the area to be sown should 
be lightly ploughed and Avorked dowm. After weed germination further cultiva¬ 
tion will be required to destroy the Aveeds. After cultivation the area should be 
AAcIl rolled Avith a T-bar roller, the seed to be sown about mid-May and ndled or 
lightly harroAved in. (lood results IniA’e been obtained by cultivating the area Avith 
a ‘^coinbine^’ or spring!yiie cultivator after the weed germination has occurred. 
The seed is then mixed with superphosphate just prior to it being sown with the 
^V'ombine’^ or drill set so that shalloAv planting is carried out. On light(*r ty]>es of 
soil, deeper j>lantiiig to I inch can be adopted. It is recommended, hoAvever, that 
a well prepared seed bed be u^ed, as a little extra trouble in the early stages is 
Avell repaid later. 

Time to Sow. —The se(‘d may be sown from the middle of April on a^tII worked 
falloAv, until mid-June in the higher rainfall areas. Under inigated (*onditions 
excellent results have been obtained from spring planting, and this is rec'omniended 
when an assoedation with Avhite clover is reejuired. 

Rate of Seeding. —Under all (conditions 2 lbs. of seed per acre is recommended 
and if subterranean clover seed is being sown at the same time, 4 lbs. of subter¬ 
ranean clover seed and 2 lbs. of Phalaris tuberosa seed per acre would be reciuired. 
In the irrigation areas 2-5 lbs. of Phalaris and 2 lbs. of white cloA^(*r seed p(‘r acre 
would be sufficient. It is not recommended to mix any si‘(^d of the r\eg1ass(»s with 
Phalaris at the time of establishment, owing to the vigorous natur(‘ of their groAvth 
in th(' early stages, which is detrimental to the (establishment of the Phalaris unless 
exc(41ent subsequent management AA'ith grazing is carried out It must be leinein- 
}K*r<*(l ahvays that this grass is highly .s(‘nsitiA'e to competition in the early stages of 
groAvlh, from any vigorous growing grass or AA’ced, such as capew’^eed. Clovers such 
a« subterranean clover and white clover can, hoAvever, be grown, and aiT desirahl(‘ 
in the initial (establishment of Phalaris, 

Fertiliser, —A least 2 (‘Avts. of superphosphate per acre should hv us(m1 at tin* 
time of establishment, and a sub.se(juent application of 1 cwt. per acre in the spring 
is advantageous. Two to 5 cwts. jwer annum should be used in the following year^^ 
as a top dressing. On neA\’ land and unfallowed land that has not b('en unfh‘r 
subterranean clover pr(*viously the using of 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia per acre 
at the time of planting may be beneficial. 

Management, —During the first year it is ('ssential that weeds or any vigorous 
growing })lants should not be allow'ed to dominate the young Phalaris plants. If 
necessary, infreciuent quick, heavy grazing, should be carried out, and any subse¬ 
quent grazing should not tak(3 pla(?e at closer interA^als than fi-10 Avifcks, according 
to groAvth. Early in Octobc^r, if Aveeds are still troublesome, mowing should be 
can-ied out and the field cdosed up to allow the Phalaris plants to produce seed heads. 
Once the plants have seeded gracing <*-an then be carried o-ut moi’o or less indis¬ 
criminately until the autumn rains commence, then the grazing periods should be 
in about 6 weekly intervals. Once established, Phalaris tuberosa is thoroughly per¬ 
ennial, increases its basal size and, grazed judicially, forms a good turf in asso¬ 
ciation with clover. It is succulent and palatable to stock of all kinds. It is a strong 
grower, and being a deep rooting plant is reasonably drought resistant. 
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TANGIER PEA-^ 

G. K. Baron Hav, Superin ton dent of JIairying. 

IL G. Elliott^ Agrostoloprist. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The Tangier Pea {Lathyrus tingitmim L.) is an annual indigenous to Northern 
Africa, but since has been grown as an ornamental and fodder plant in Europe and 
Ameiica for many years. 

It was first recommended and g?'Own as fodder by Dr. Trabut, of Algeria^ where 
it is used as a wint(T forage. It is eultivat(Hl also in the Canary Islands and 
Morocco. The first record of its introduction into the United States is given by 
C. R. Bair in 1900, and it was not until .some 20 years later that its great valiu* as 
a fodd(»i* and green manuring crop was recognised. 

C. V. Piper, United States Department of Agriculture, reports in 1922':— 
‘Gt has given the largest yields of green matter to the acre of any aiiniiar 
h^gume grown in California. The dense growth chokes out weeds completely. 
It is a good green manuring crop, but the seed has been hard to get. TIkum^ 
is hoi)c that this dilliculty may be overcome.^^ 

The Tangier pea is also cultivated as a fodder plant in the south of France^ 
where it is said to be very hardy, and able to withstand a temperature as low a- 
F. In this eonuection P. de Sorney'* re]>orts:— 

‘Mt is a first ekusis fodder plant and thrives very well. It is sown at the 
l)eginning of the rains and its stems rapidly cover the soil. Cattle eat it 
readily. Atteni[)ts should be made to aecliinatise this legume in subtropical 
couutri('s.’* 

Mr. W. K, Barker/ Sequin, AVasbington, writes in 1923:-“- 

“I grew the Tangier [lea on the poorc^st bits of land on the farm that liad 
been cropped to wdieai for 50 years. It grew to about 7 feet high and made 
ail iiiqienetrable jungle.” 

On reading them* eulogistic reports during 1925, it was thought possible that 
tin* Tangier pea would fill a useful place in agriculture in this State, and a .>inall 
jiacket of seed, 2 ounces, was first brought into AV(*stern Australia and secnr(*d 
through the courtesy of Pi*of. P. B. Kennedy of the Agriciiltur*al p].\periineiitar 
Station of California, Thesis seeds w^re distributed among the State Re-Search 
Stations at Nabawa, Merredin, Wongan Hills and Denmark and also Mr. A. T. 
OH^onnell, Dwarda. A careful pennsal of the results obtaiiu^d from a large number 
of trials during the yeai's 1926-29 sliow^ed that where cultural operations had ))vvn 
reasonable, good results were obtained. It W’us noticed, howT\er, that in alino-t 
every instance, some of the plants failed, but all failuies .showed .similar chara(‘ter- 
istics. These features wture very stunted growth, failure to develop stool and a 
pink to reddish discolouration of the leaves and stems. It was eomnion to see planU 
only 9 inches high when mx months old, w’hile plants in the same field and pJant(*<T 
on the same day were 7-8 feet high. This condition was found to be as^oci’ated with 
lack of inoculation of the Tangier peas wuth the necessary nitrogen fixing bacteria. 

The crop appears to have, at the present time, a higher commercial value for 
seed production than for forage use. There has been a steadily incmising mark(*t 
for the seed in this State, and to some extent in the Plastern Stales, at priees that 
are quite satisfactory to growers; 

♦ Revised from the articlo of the some name hy (i. K. Baron-Hnji Superiiitfiident of 
published in this tTournol, Vol. l.t. No. 4, December, pp. r)08-5l.'J, nnd which 

Mihsequeiitly issued os LeoHet No. '497. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

The Tanglier pea (Lathyms tingitanm) is an annual leguminous plant, which 
ill general appearance and growth resembles the ornamental sweet pea {L* odor^ 
otnm). It is a strong grower with numerous large nodules on its roots. During 
the winter months, how(»\er, the plant shows slight growth only, but with the event 
of Avarmer weather in the early spring, the growth is very rapid and strong and 
during September it quickly attains a height from 3 to 7 fet?t in a tangled mass, 
producing a dense covering which chokes out all but the strongest weeds. 

The plant is smooth throughout with coarse stems and prominent stipules. The 
leaves consist of a pair of large leaflets and a large branched tendril terminating 
the mid-rib of the leaf. Ph'om the axils arise stalks which bear two to three flower 
<*lusters of bright scarlet flowt^rs, which are about the size of small sweet pea 
blossoms. The pods are about 3 in. long, containing five to seviui seeds. The seed^ 
are brown, eliptical, somewhat flattened and about Vi in* long. The hilum or sear 
is whitish, and Vs in. long. This pea is drought resistant to a high degree, this 
being due to a deep rooting habit, 

RELATED SPECIES. 

The genus Lathyrus is represented by about 100 species, growing generally in 
the Northern Hemisphere and a few in the mountains of tropical Africa and somo 
in South America, Two species which have given some promise in this State are 
(1) the grass pea (L. satirus)^ also known as the Swiss pea. This is a much earlier 
species than the Taiigier pea and is in full flower by the middle of ()cto))cr. Tl.c 
yield of green material and seed is good, but not eqmil to the Tangier pea; and (2) 
L. nnnU’9. This species has a much finer type of stem and snialh*r h*av(‘s than the 
Tangier. Rapid growth does not commence until early September, and flowering 
begins eaidy in November. This s{)ecies is a very heavy yicdder of seed, and produci's 
a good bulk of gi’oen material. 

The comparisons of th(*se Lalhyrns species Avere made by growing them at the 
Denmark Researcli Station. 


WHERE TO SOW. 

In West(»rn Australia the Tangi(»r peas have, generally, succe<‘ded best on w(‘ll 
drained loams and sandy loams of reasonable fertility. Good drainap* is one of 
the most necessary requirements for successful production. Where they are soavu 
On i>oorly drained country very little growth is obtained and a red discolouration 
of the leaves takes place. It has, however, heen grown successfully on most of 
our 18 in. and over rainfall areas. 

TIME OF SOWING. 

T^sually the best time to sow the Tangier pea is immediately after the ev<mt 
of the general winter raiu. As they have rather a long growing period, it is 
necessary to sow them before June, so that plant maturing Avill take place befi>i*e 
the soil dries ont in the late spring, 

PREPARATION OF THE SEED BED. 

Observations have shown that in many cases the success of a crop has been in 
proportion to the method, in which the seed bed has bden prepared. The land can 
be skim ploughed and cultivated similarly to that for the sowing of a cereal crop 
such as oats. The seed can be either broadcasted and harrowed in, or sown from a 
ilnll or (*ombine. 
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RATE AND METHOD OF SEEDING. 

To obtain a heavy- crop during? the first season, it is recominen<led that up to 
30 lbs. of seed per acre be planted, with 1 to IV 2 ewts. of superphosphate. Good 
results can be obtained, however, in the second year, by planting 8 to 10 lbs. of 
seed per acre with a similar .(quantity of superphosphate. For hay and silage, 
crops, Tangier peas can be grown in a.ssociation with oats, tin* rale of seeding being 
5 to 8 lbs. of Tangier i>eas with 1 bushel of oats, and an application of 1% cwt. of 
superphosphate. For gn*en manuring purposes, the s<»eding rate depends very 
largely upon the amount of material desired for turning in, and upon the cost of 
the seed. Seed rates as high as 40 lbs. per acre may be re(juire(l. The seed can be 
sown through a drill or combinci to a depth of 1 in. to 15 in. Light harrows should 
follow after the drill or combine. When sown broadcast, howe\er, it is necessary 
to use spike harrows for incorporating the seed into the ground. 

IXOtTLATTON. 

'Pile Tangier pea, being a l(*giime, relluir(‘^ inoculation for the crop j)ro- 
duction, and it cannot thrive Avithout the assistance of nitrogenous iVrtilis<*rs unless 
the necessaiy niti'ogiMi fixing bact<‘ria are found in association with it, and growing 



TANCUKR PEAS 

Demonstration t-howing the offeetK of want of inoculation. Ladies stumiing on the 
uinnocnlntcd patch Hat can he scon on fccnllcnian standinuT in peas to the left of 
photo. 


in coloni(?s or nodules 011 its roots. The nodules ])roduced on the loots of vigorous 
healthy Tangier peas are large and numerous. The absence of tlie nitrogen fixing 
organisms has been responsible for n number of failures in the initial (establishment 
of the Tangier pea in WeKstern Australia. The inoculation of the seed may be done 
with (uiltures as prepared by tin* Department of Agriculture, and it is advisable, 
after inoculating the seed, that the inoculated seed should not bo exposed to direct 
sunlight. The seed should be inoculated just prior to seeding. The cost of inocu¬ 
lation is so small that no seeding should be cai*ried out on land Avhich has not grown 
Tangier or field peas previously, unless they are inoculated. This often means the 
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difference between the success and failure of the crop. Seed which luis been inocu¬ 
lated should not be mixed with superphosphate prior to planting, as the sux>erpho8- 
phate injures the bacteria. The best practical methods of sowing are those in w'hieh 
the inoculated seed is sown at the same time as the superphosphate, when the con¬ 
tact between the seed and fertiliser is only momentary, as in the ease when sowing 
with a combine or drill. It must be remembered, however, that the ground should 
be wet at the time of seeding under these conditions. 


USES OF THE TANOIKR PEA. 

The Tangier pea can be used for all types of forage, such as hay, silage, and 
as a green manuring crop. 

1. A.s a Forage Plant .—As some guide to the feeding value of the*Tangier 
pea, samples of the plant Averc submitted to the OoAomment Analyst (T)r. E. S. 
Simpson) for analysis. 

The following table shows the Tangier Pea compared with White Dutch Clover 
and the Common Vetch:— 


(’arbohydrates. 


— 

! W’^ater. 

{ Ash. 1 

i 

(Jnide j 
Protein. , 

Fibre. 

' Nitrogen 

Fat. 



1 



Kxtraet. 


White Dutch (lover ... 

S 1 

* 8-0 ' 

It) *2 

2.1-2 

4J't> 

2-9 

Vetches (common) 

71 

' 8-2 1 

17-3 1 

2(>-2 

; 18-7 

, 2-8 

Tangier Pen 

0 m 

6-12 i 

17-94 

20 • 12 

! 4Q-62 

’ .1-84 


It will be se(‘n that the Tangier Pea closely approximates to the values of these 
two legumeH, as revealed by elieraical analysis. 

Mr. O’Connell reports that the pea is relishc^d by all stoek, Avhich smashed a 
fene<* against whicdi the plants were groAAung in order to reach them. 

The leafage and stalks are oaten by stock, and, in Algeria and Califoniia, 
where considerable quantities have been fed to stoek, no di^ederions (‘tfeet< have 
been recoi*ded. 


TANGIER PEA STRAW. 


Carbohydrates. 




Moistun*. 

Ash. 

Crude 

Prot<*in. 

Fil)iv. 

Nitn)gen 

Free 

' Extract. 

Fat. 

1. 

Bean Straw 

r “ 

11-07 

0-97 

r>-68 

41-10 

1 33-63 

1-52 

2. 

Oaten Hay 

8-0 

4-7 

3-80 

31 0 

1 49-2 

2t) 

3 ! 

t)aten Straw (Stubble) ... 

n-5 

r>-4 

3tK> 

1 30-3 

1 40-8 

2*4 

4. 

Tangier Pea »Straw 

1 100 1 

|10-64 

(i-42 

1 

1 37-10 

1 

j 34-06 

' 178 
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VALUE OF STRAW. 

Mr. O’Connell has found that all stock—sheeps horses and cattle—^eat the ]>< a 
straw with i*elish, cattle in particular being very keen on it. 

While it is not advisabh; that the straw slunild he considered suitable as a; 
feed for stock by itself, there is no dtnibt that the straw, when chatl‘(*d, would make 
a vfilnable bulk feed, especially for calth*. 

Th(‘ above comparisons of Tangier peu .straw with bean straw, oaten hay 
(local), and the oaten stubble indicates that the Tangier pea straw has a decided 
feeding value and compares more than favourably with oaten stubble. 

For feeding to cattle it is advisable to chafif the straw and moisten it s(nne 
hoiii- b(‘for(* feeding. 


3.—A SEED (^ROP. 

t)ne of the principal diiliculties with the Tangier pea is to obtain tin* seed 
cheaply, although they have given excellent results in this State. C-ommercial quan¬ 
tities of the seed are now available in limited ijuantitie>, this being brought about 
largely through the efforts of Mr. O’Uonnell of Uwarda. Tin* best method of 
harxesting the seed is as follows:— 

Th(* tangled gi'owth i> generally so large ami d(*nse that it is rather dillicult 
to <'Ut the material in such a manner as to make it readily available foi* the thresh¬ 
ing machine. Methods used have been to cut the material at the bast* near the 



A crop ready to harv»*st. The straw is fim* and relished by stork 


ground with a mower, and to roll the cut plants out of the way for the next cut. 
It is then bunched together and carted to a convenient spot for tlireshing. This 
operation should be carried out before the plants have reached full maturity, to 
reduct» as much as possible the shedding of the seed. Very little trouble is ('neouu- 
tered in separating the seed ^*0111 the pods and straw by any or<linary threshing 
machine, and as there would be no weeds present, it is usual to obtain a good 
quality of seed that needs very little or no additional cleaning. An ax^erage of 
approximately 1 ton of seed can be obtained per acre. The seed xveighs 60 lbs. 
per bushel. 
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SUMMARY. 

1. The Tangier pea is an excellent fodder plant and useful for green manur¬ 
ing in districts with an 18in. winter rainfall and over. 

2. Early planting (May) is recommended. As the plants grow but little 
during the cold winter months, this early planting is important, 

3. The plants require six to seven mouths to reach maturity. 

4. Grown with oats, i)ro(luces an excellent crop for hay and silage. 

5. Inoculation of seed is essential for success. 

f). At least 1 to P /2 cwts. of superphosj)hate i)er acre should be applied. 

8. Related species f.athifrns aftnus and L. satirus are showing that they can 
be of value as forage plants. 

7. Well drain(*d land is essential for the successful gi'owth of Tangier peas. 
References : 
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PASTURE DEVELOPMENT. 

By H. (j. FitaaoTT. Agroslologist. 

The four yeaFs report on the rotational gra/ang (hunonstratioii tinder iri’j- 
gated conditions being conducted on the propeufy farmi'd by Mr. 1). Moorc^ and 
owned by Mr, A. F. Jackson, of Roelands, is now available. This dcmionstialion, 
along with those on the properties of Messrs. J. Neil and C. H. Henning, of 
Waroona and Hamel respectively, have been conducted as a co-oi)i*raiive project by 
the State Committee of the Australian Dairy Council and the field «talT of llie I)(‘- 
partment of Agriculture."^ 

The objects of the demonsti'ation include:— 

1. The collection of data regarding the carrying capacity ol‘ small ai.vas. 

2. The collection of information as to whethcj’ it would more profitable to 

establish a permaiient pasture with a cover (Top than to sow- (he per- 
renial pasture species alone. 

3. To obtain the monthly yield of green material per acre. 

4. The collection of data to show the change in botanical composition due to 

I’otational grazing under irrigated conditions. 

5. To test the effect of varying the time between watc^rings during the irri¬ 
gation season. 

Full particulars with reference to soil type, seed mixturi^s, f(*rtilis(*is, cultiva¬ 
tion, irrigation and cover crop for each field have been giviui in detail in jirevious 
reports. The following details give further results of the ex])enment for I he yt'ar 
ending the 31st Denjember, 1938. 

Fertiliser ,—The rate of application foj* the fertilisers for the fourth year, 1938, 
was slightly lower than that of the third year, being 5 cwt. pjer acre, applied in 
three applications, the main application being given in the autumn. 

* A re&ume of the first three years' operations has been published In the March, 1986, 1987, 
and 198B issues of this Journal. 
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The quantity of fertiliser applied during 1935 cousistod of 904 lbs. of super- 
j)hosplmtc and 218 lbs. of sidphate of ammonia per aeix*. In 1936, 374 lbs. of 
superphosphate and 28 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia were applied. In 1937, 600 lbs. 
of superphosphate were applied. It will be noticed that no sulphate of ammonia 
has been applied during the past two years. Early in 1930, half of each held was 
limed with agricultural lime, at the rate of 4 cwts. p<*r acr(». To <late no effects 
fiom this application have been noticed. 

Renovation .—During the middle of July, 1938, all plots received a sev(jre sur¬ 
face renovation with the rotary type of renovator known as the ‘^Sunprong.^’ Fol¬ 
lowing the double renovation which was carried out, a )»asture blade type of harrows 
wjuj used. All furrow's w(*re cleaned out, w’ith a modified type of ^‘Sunbuster” 
plough, this to facilitate w’aRu'ing during th<* summer iTionth>. The complete area 
was topped with a mower during the summer to assist in preventing seed ])i'oduction 
of the paspalum. 

Irrigation .—Owing to the, syst<*m of irrigation being altered to enable the 
Irrigation Ofiicers to carry out a time of w^aUning experiment no details of watering 
can be given. Mr. L. C. Lightfoot, Agricultural Adviser of the Irrigation Hranch, 
has a Impended the details of the methods being adopted. 

GRAl’H i AViHAuE MONTHLY CRAZING DAYS (8 HOURS) PER ACRE 



MONTH 

Above Oraph No. 1 shows the monthly pro^luction in grazing da\> per acre' 
for the four years. It will l>e seen from this graph that the averag<‘ monthly graz¬ 
ing was 40 grazing days ]>cr aci’e, which is slightly lower than that of the jirevious 
two years, i.e., 1937, 42.2, and 19«J6, 41.3. The months in which th<‘ j)rincipal re¬ 
duction in gi’azing took jdace were those of January to April inclusiA c ami October. 
This lighter grazing during tlie summer months gave rise to an incr(*as(*d grazing 
during the months of June and July. It will be seen, however, that th(‘ production 
for the month of August was approximat(4y the same. The total grazing obtained 
Irom all fields average»d 480,5. grazing days per acre per annum. This is very close 
to the giMzing figures obtained dunng the previous two years. 
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No reason can yet ]>e g‘i\'i*n for the rapid decline in production which octuirs 
each year during the month of February. In three years, this decliiu* was followed 
by a slight increase in production for the month of March. The heavy d(‘cr(*nse in 
grazing occurs during April and continues during the winter luonths, until the 
spring flush occurs in 8ej)tember. The winter months Jun(‘ to August are defi¬ 
nitely the light pioduction period of thc^ year. 

Table 1 gives the full grazing ]>roduetion i\n' the yi‘ars 1930 to 1938 inelusive. 


TABLE I. 


Y oar. 

(Trazing horn's. 

T<»tal 

(r razing days 

Acres 



grazing days. 

per acre. 

per ecu 

193*) 

38,373 

479<)0 

.371-2 

0-97 

I93e 

47,019 

5877-4 

496-1 

0-73 

1937 

52,200 

6525-0 

50f)-6 

0-72 

1938 

49,430 

6178-7 

480-5 

0-76 


From the above table it will he noted that the (‘oiiiplele area has maintained a 
high carrying capacity, and that during tlie ])asl three* yc'ars it has hc(‘n constant, 
being equivalent to a])proximately one cow to % acre. 



NO. i NO. 2 NO. 3 NO. 4 NO. 5 


FI ELD . 

Grajili 2 above shows the grazing days per acre obtaiiH'd for the individual 
fields for the years 1935 to 1938. The most marked annual variation occurs in 
Field No. 3. This field initially had the heaviest cover ci'op, i.c,, Japanese Millet, 
This cover crop affected the constant and rapid spread of White Clovc'v, and allowed 
Couch Grass to dominate in sections. It is ciuite obvious that no beneficial effects 
were obtained in establishing a permanent pasture under irrigated conditions with 
a heavy cover crop. Even the additional yield of the cover crop did not bring about 
the highest production in grazing for the first year. 
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Graph 3 sln>\vs tin* nicmthly xaria^ioii 
ill (lavs which occnr.s during: the 

three month seiisonal jieriods of the 
year. From this graph it will be noted 
that the spring and summer j)roduction 
is high, and that the summer ]>rodue- 
tiou (luring the past two season.^ has 
excjeeded the spring production. Jt will 
he seen, however, that a rapid decline 
takes place in the autumn, and that the 
winter produetion is v(‘ry low. The 
1038 winter pi’oduetioii iri(lieat(‘s a d<‘- 
cided improvement on the previous two 
years’ tigurcs. A similar riM* and fall 
ill tons of gr('en material jxn' acre can 
he iiot<'d in Graph I. 


r.PAPH 3 SHOWING TH«EE MCHTHLY CHAr.NC 



S S A S 0 N 



Graph 4 gives the aiinunl production in tons of green materkl for the fiv( 
fields for the years 1937 and 1938. It will lie notiee<l that veiy litlle varintioi 
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occurred in the production of the fields during the two years except in the case of 
Field 4, where a decided increase occuiTcd. During the period 1937, the average 
production of the whole area was 28.1 tons per acre, whereas for the year 1938 the 
production of green material w’as 30.5 tons per acre. 



SPRING SUK4ER AUTUMN WINTER 
SEASON 


The above graph gives the thi*(»e monthly seasonal yields in tons of green 
material per aca'e for the two years 1937 and 1938. It will be seen from ihis graph 
that the main production occurs during the summer months December to February. 
Actually 42.0 per cent, of the production occurred in these months for the year 1938 
as compared with 48.0 i)er cent for 1937. The sjiring production for 1938 has 
shown a decided increase, being 33 per cent, of the total ju’oduction. It will be 
therefore, lhat for th(‘ ])eriod September to February inclusive, 75.0 pty* cent, of 
the production was obtained . There was practically no alteiution in the winter and 
autumn ])roduction for the two years, the winter production for 1938 being 0 per 
cent, of the total as against 7 j)er cent, for 1937. This shows that these three 
months are undoubtedly the on(*s where the least amount of grazing can he expected, 
and it is necessary for tile funnel’s to have ample conservation for these months and 
also for th(‘ autumn period. 

Tentative Conclusions. —Tlie results indicate that:— 

1. Rapid growing covim* crops are detrimental to the initial establishment of 
white clovei*, and to a much Ics'^ d(*grce PaspaUim. IT couch grass {('ifnodion dac- 
tylon) is ])resent at the time of seeding, heavy cover crops will definitely assist 
the spread of it to tlie detriment of sown pastures, more particularly where these 
jmstures are soAvn in the spring months. 

2. Rapid growing coAer crops are not recommended Avhen establishing ]Aer- 
manent pastures under iri'igation. 

3. Rates of su])erphosphate up to 6 cwt. per acre are considei’ed pi’ofitable, 
and at least 4 to 5 cAvts. should be applied annually in two or three applications, 
the heavier rates per aine being applied in the autumn. Indications show that 
summer apjilications of su]>er})hosphate just prior to irrigation are profitable. 

4. Superjihosphate and ammonia mixtures can only be recommended as an 
initial application at the time of planting. A minimum of 2 cwt. per acre should 
be applied. 

5. The following seed mixtures can be recommended for irrigation areas:— 
(a) New areas where no irrigated pasture existed previously: Paspalum 

dilatntum —8 lbs. per acre; New Zealand Certified white clover— 
2 lbs. per acre. 
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(b) Where some irrig^atecl pastures already exist: Certified perennial rye- 
•^rass—4 lbs per acre; Paspalum diJatatum —6 lbs. per acre; New 
Zealand Certified white clover—2 lbs. per acre; or 

Certified perennial ryegi’ass—() l))s. to 8 lbs. per acre; CeHified 
Akaroa Cocksfoot—2 l})s. ]>er acre; C’crtilied wliite clover- 2 lbs. 
per acre; or 

Phfihfris inherosu '—2 lbs. to 2 lbs. per aero; C(‘rtiti(‘(l wliite 
clovei*—2 lb-, per acre. 

APPENDIX. 

The irripition sclicnu*s in this Stale have been (lesiy:ned for a monthly inter¬ 
val between vvatei’inns. With tin* introduction of })ett(*r cla^*- j)astures there is 
ample evidence to show that this intenal is too lonjr, especially durini*- the heie:hi 
of the Slimmer months. 

The Irrijyation Branch has dt^sij^ned, therefore, an experiment, the ob,)eet of 
which is to obtain reliable data wdth reference to the freqn(*ncy of irrigation 
reciuired by permanent pastures. 

For the pnrpos<\s of this work a water requirement of inches per week has 
been adopted tentatively. On this basis. Field No. 3 is watered at intervals of 
two w(*eks, Fields No'^. 2 and 1 at intervals of ihrc'e W(*eks, and Fields Nos. 1 and 
at intervals of four weeks, receiving respectively 2-; inches, 4 inches, and 5.\ 
inches of water p(‘r irrigation, the water being m(*asured by mi'ans of a series of 
gauges installed for this pui’pose. 

By courtesy of the Australian Dairy Produce Board Pasture* Improvement 
Committee (W.A.), Mr. D. AV. Moore and the Dairy Branch, the experiment is 
located on the Councirs irrigat(*d ])errnanent pasture paddocks, controlled for 
pasture experiments by the Dairy Branch and situated on the property of Mr. 
A. Jackson, of Roelands, which is farmed by Mr. Moore. 

The co-operation of the Dairy Branch and the Agrostologist enables the 
(*fl:ect of the various irrigation treatments on the productivity, condition and tech¬ 
nical composition of the pastures to be measured. 

It is considered that, owing to the short time the ex})eriment has been under 
way, no attempt as yet can be made with reference to the drawing of any (con¬ 
clusions. 
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EGG-LAYING TRIALS. 

MFRESK AGIOCrLTOKAL COLLFA^E. 

(j. 1). Shaw, Poultry Advisor. 

The 1938-39 trial is tljo third of the seeoiid sorh s (‘oiuludotl at Miiresk Agri¬ 
cultural College. Seven previous trials held prior to 1936, but a break 

occurred in the years 1933-35. 

The duration of the trial is 48 wcycks, beginning on 1st April, 1938, and ending 
on 2nd March, 1939. 

For the present 1939-40 trial the birds wei*e penned on 16th March, and will 
continue until the 1st February, 1940, and the 1940-41 trial will eoinmened on 1st 
March, 1940, and continue for 48 weeks ending 29ih January, 1941. 

The earlier starling is considered advisable because of the local sea.sonal con¬ 
ditions. Tt i.s recognised that in AVestern Australia, August is the correct month 
for hatcliing and therefore the trials should commence' within reasona))le time 6 
to 6V^ months later. In the past it has been noticed that many birds had been lay¬ 
ing before they arris^ed at the College and in many cases the.se ceased laying and 
then moulted. The holding of the commencement of tlie trial nu'ant that the birds 
were in some cases eight months old, or should they be younger, tlnm they had befui 
late hatched, neither condition being advantageous to the stock. In oj*der to 
advance the date of commencement without disorganisation, it was considered ad¬ 
visable to have two forward movements of 16 days rather than one of 31 days. 

Breedei’s entered 294 birds for the 1938-39 trial. (All hinU iue w(*igh(‘(l at the 
beginning of the trial and during the ]n*ogress of tin* S(*ason they^ are check 
weighed for condition.) 

MANAGEMENT. 

The management of the Trial is in the hands of a committd* which consists 
of the Principal of the College (Mr. W. Southern) (Chairman), the Poultry Ad¬ 
viser of the Di'jiartment of Agricultui’c, Mr. G. D. Shaw, the Assistant Poultry 
Advi.ser, Mr. E. Lovegrove, Mr, S. Dolman, Cranleigli Poultry Fann, Mr. P". Land- 
(;uist, York, and Mr. R. Knight, Kenwick, the three latter gentiemc'n bidng tlie 
ixipresentatives of the competitors. The Committw of Alanagemeiit meet at Ihe 
College once a month and direct the policy of the trial. 

Theje are 360 pens available and ail birds ai’e test(‘d individually, all eggs 
being wedghed daily and the scales used are tested and graduated to one-tenth of 
an ounce. The College is situated some 60 miles from Perth. Tlu* soil is ideal and 
the conditions good. Heat in summer has at times cau'-ed distress, but this factor 
is now held in check by the growth of lilacs which are in between the rows of the 
laying pens. The pens are in row’s of 84 w’ith a break in the centre of the row. 

The conditions governing the 1938-39 trial were as follows:— 

COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 

The Committee of Management shall consist of the Principal of the College, 
the Poult?T Adviser, Department of Agricultui'e, the Assistant l^oultry Adviser, or 
officers acting in theii* st('ad, and three representatives elected fi’om the breeders 
taking part in the preceding trial. 

Note: The term ‘‘breeder” is given to tlrose who have entered birds in the trials. 
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POWERS OF THE (M)MMJTTEE. 

The Committee shall have absolute control ot‘ the trials eondnetc'd during its 
tenure of office. 

It shall reeomimuid what tests are to Ik* carried out and arrange the conditions 
and regulations governing the sjime. 

The representatives elected shall take otlice on 1st April succeediim tin* date 
of appointment. 

The Committee .^hall nu*('t at such tim<•^ as it may dei*ni iieces^aiy. 

The trial shall consist of the following sections:— 

Section “A.” - Pen ot‘ Six Birds— All Light Breeds. 

Section —Pen of Six Birds—All Heavy BnH‘ds. 

Section “C.’'—Pen of Six Birds—All Medium Hea\y Breeds. 

The trial shall extend from l>t April until 2iid March (48 weeks). The l(‘a4l- 
ing groui) or in(li\idual bird in each .section may be allowed to remain at the 
College for the full period of twelve months. 

Each breeder shall be charged an entrance fee of 5s. per bird, 2s. (hi. per bird 
to aeeom[)Hny appli(*alion for ]>ens. The balanci* of 2s. 6d. per bird i>- to be for¬ 
warded to the Principal, Miiresk Agricultural College, within 14 days after notice 
<>t allotment of i)ens; otherwise pens may be allotted to other ai>i>lieants and tin* 
2-'. ()d. application fet* forfeited. 

For any of the above se(‘tions pure-bred birds only must be eiitc'red. 

All eggs sliall be the property of the ]\[ur4»sk Agricultural College. 

Each of the i)ullets will he single tested, hous«'d (semi-intensive), and the in¬ 
dividual numbers and wt'ight of eggs will be kept. 

KEttCLATIOXS. 

(1) Jn each section tin* trial will be decided by tin* highest numla*!* of lli*''!- 
grude eggs obtained hy each group of birds and b\ eaidi individual bird in their 
respective s<*etions. 

(2) Sections “A,” “B,” and “('.’^ — During the first two months of the* trial a 
tir-^t-grade egg shall weigh not less than 1*^4 o/s., thereafter diii’ing the* reinaimh r 
of the trial a firNt-grad(* egg shall weigh not les> than 2 ozs. 

Second Crade.--Th4' minimum weight of a second-grade egg shall be not mure 
than ^ 4 oz. less than a first-grade egg. Seeoiid-gradc* eggs will lx* recoided but 
not counted. 

(d) Eggs under 1^2 bi weight during the first two months ot the trial and 
under l -?4 ozs. in w’eight during the remainder of the trial, hoft-slielled, or broken 
w ill be recorded, but not connt<‘d in trial results, 

(4) In all sections the actual weight of each (‘gg shall be ke])t. 

Note: The certificate for the winter test, 1st April to 31st July, shall be gjvt ii 
subject to Rules 2 and 3. 

(5) Progress results will be iiublished weekly as far as ])ractieable, and all 
priz(‘s shall lx* awarded as soon as possible after tin* termination of the trial. Re¬ 
sults to be reported under breed headings. 

((>) No protest shall bo considered uidess i*ewived within 14 days of the alleged 
breach of regulations, and accompanied by a deposit of £1, which <ieposit sliall be 
returned if the protest is uplwdd, or forfeited if, after inquiry, the protest is con¬ 
sidered to be frivolous or without foiindalion. 

(7) Records shall be kept of the average cost j)ei- ln*ad of food con->umed. 
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(8) All birds to be accepted must conform to the following; conditions:— 

(a) Shall be the property of the breeder. 

(b) Must bo not less than six months and not more than nine months of 

age on 1st April. 

(c) Must be fair specimens ot* the bree<l. 


(d) Must weigh not less than— 

Section ^^A”—Light Bx’ceds— lb?>. 

Leghorn, Ancona . . .. ^1% 

Minorca .. .. .. 4 

Section —^Heavy Breeds— 

Australorp .. .. .. 5 

Suss(*x, Langshan .. .. 5 

Plymouth Rock .. .. 5 

Section ‘‘C’’—Medium Hcmy Brx'eds— 

Barnevelder .. .. .. 5 

Rhode Island ited .. .. 5 

Wellsuinnier .. .. .. 4^^ 

Wyandotte .. .. .. 4% 


(9) All birds sent to the trial must conlbrin with the weight prescribed in the 
pnjceding paragraph, otherwise the (committee shall cancel the allotment pens, in 
addition to which the entrance fee may be forfeited. 

(10) All birds shall be treate<l for vermin and delivertMl at the Muresk Agri¬ 
cultural College, Muresk, between 27th March and 31st March, inclusive, in new 
coops or crates, with the breeders name and addn^ss clearly stencilled or painted 
thereon. Entries will not Ixe accepted from any person whose premises aic' tick- 
infested or whose flock is suffering from any infectious or contagions diseysi*. 

(11) Freight to the College is to be prepaid or delivery will not b(‘ accepted. 
Freight on rejecled birds must be paid by the breeder. 

(12) All birds must be ringed with the numbered leg bands supjilied and for¬ 
warded free to the breeder. The.se will correspond with the iiumlHT of the pens 
allotted. 

The pens having overhead netting, it is unnecessary to cut any bird^s \\ring 
feathers. 

(13) The Poultry Adviser, or his representative, shall have the }»ower to 
reject any bird which, in his opinion, is not of the correct age, or which he considers 
does not conform in any way to rule 9, and his deci.sion shall lie final. 

(14) Any bird found to be suffering from an infectious or contagious disease, 
or with crooked breasts, or side springs in combs will be rejected and returned, and 
shall be replaced by a suitable one within seven days after the notification of same. 
If any bird is found infested with tick the group will b(‘ rejected, the entry can¬ 
celled, and the entry fee forfeited. 

(15) In the event of a bird during the course of the trial becoming diseased, 
incapacitated from laying, or developing vicious habits (such as egg-eating or 
feather-eating) it may be returned, or, on the written authority of the owner, 
destroyed. 

Should this occur, the breeder may replace it with aiiotlier bird of the .same 
age and breed; in the case of a bird dying, replacement may be made. Any score 
standing to the credit of a bird which is replaced shall be etruck out. 

(16) No breeder shall withdraw any bii*d until the termination of the trial, 
except as provided in rule 15. 
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(17) The committee rewerves to itself the right to inspect or to have inspected 
any applicant's stock with a view to determining vrhether the quality and character 
of the birds warrant the allotment of pens. 

(18) (a) Any breeder taking part in th(* current trial will have the right of allot¬ 
ment of one pen of six birds per section in the succeeding trial. After such allot¬ 
ment new applications will have' the right of allotment of one pen of six birds per 
section. Should there then be any vacant pens they will be all(>tted by ballot to 
any applicant. 

(b) If after the allotment of p<*ns it is ascertained that incorrec^t information 
lias been furnished the allotment may be cancelled and the birds returned. In such 
case the entrance fee shall be forfeited and the applicant may be debarred from 
('ntry to any future trial. 

(19) Any bn^eder violating or failing to conform to these regulations shall 
be subject to such disqualification as the committee may decide. 

(20) Where then* is a tie for any place, the award shall be given to the 
bre(*d<*r whose bird or gnuif) (us the case may be) lays the greater total weight of 
first-grade eggs. 

(21) Whih* ever\ cuiv will be taken, tin* eommiltei* will not be ivsponsible for 
loss or injury to any birds in any way in connection with the trial. 

(22) The committee may disqualify any breeder and may refuse entry to 
'^iibs<*ijuent trials where such breeder imbli.shed in any way statements of records 
not in accoi’dance with the official records of the trials. 

(23) The committee’s d(H"i«ion in all matters shall be final. 


PRIZKS. 


Nf.te: 

Certificates will accoiiiiuuiy ail pri/<*s 

No prizes sball bo awarded in any s(‘ction unless ther<* are at least tour entries. 


( J1 AMP I ON C K KTIFI CATE. 

A chanifiion certificate will be* awarded to the grou[) pen trom sections 
and “C” obtaining the highest total of Hrst-grade eggs during the term ot* 
the trial. 

GOVERNMENT STANDARD CERTIFICATE. 

A Coveiiiment standard certificate and a registered sealed copper ring will 
he awarded to all birds laying not less than 200 first-grade eggs or over during 
the t(*rm of the trial, 

DISCUSSION. 

Some explanation with reference to the classes ina\ not be out of place. In 
the schedule it Avill be noticed that light, heavy, and medium-heavy classes are 
defined by weight. This is not a clear interpretation of the classes. It has been 
found that the activity of the different breeds varies, so much so that the feeding 
of light birds must be on a different plane to the feed given to the heavy. It was 
found that the food giving the best results for light breeds was too fattening for 
the heavy breeds. This was because the heaA y breeds were not as activ e as the light 
and therefore did not utilise the carbohydrates to the best advantage. Ilencc* tin* 
heavy breeds are fed on a narrower ration tluui are the light breeds. 

Again, the breeds placed into vrhat is described as medium-heavy, are not neces¬ 
sarily lighter in weight than are the heavy breeds, but those placed in the medium- 
heavy class are more active than those breeds placed in the heavy class, yet not as 
active as those of the light breeds quoted. Hcmce the rations suitable for the 
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medium-heavy breeds should l)e wider than that g‘iven for the heavy bi’eeds but 
narrower than that gi^'en to the light brmls. This has been satisfactory and the 
feeding at the laying trial is based on the article on ^^Feeding^’ published in the 
Journal of Auriculture, Septenilxn', 1034, i)ages 435 onwai'ds, and in the Deeemlwjr, 
1930, Journal, i)ages 465 onwarcK. This system of feeding allows the birds the 
necessai'y recinireinents of pi*ot(‘iu and carbohydrates consistent with their activities, 
and the noticeable factor at tli(‘ coinj)letion of each trial of the s<»cond series has 
l>e(‘n that the birds have' beem returned to their owners in good condition, each bird 
having put on weight during the i>eriod, but no bird has earned superOnous fat. 

Australori)s again i)roved their superiority over the White Leghorns. There is 
no need for alarm at such a result, but tin* brec'^lers are alive to the shortcomings 
and tile trial for 1939-10 should show a marked improvement in production. 

The following aic the reMilth of the trial ending ‘ind March, 1939:-- 

SUMMARY. 


Section A. Team of 6 Birds—Light Breed. Score. 

1st (Wc^lfarincr^' Uup). Mr^. K. K. Price— 

1st Grade Egg.s .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,261 

2nd (trade Eggs .. .. .. .. .. . . 6 

2nd (Wright & Co. Trophy), Robin>on Bros. (1) — 

1st Grade Eggs .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,186 

2nd (irad(* Eggs .. .. .. .. .. .. 6 

Section B. Team of 6 Birds—H(*avy Breed. 

Ist (W.A. Prod. Market Cup), Wyiidella Poultry Farm— 

1st Grade Eggs .’.1,275 

2ncl Grade Egg.^ .. . . .. . . .. ;. 87 

2nd (H. Piereey Trophy), A. K. Caporn— 

1st Grade Egg'. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,254 

2nd Grade Eggs .. .. .. .. .. .. 187 

Section C. T(*am of 6 Birds—Medium-ll<^avy Breed— 

1st (Jan Hazlett Cu])), F. Landqnist & Son— 

1st Grade Eggs .964 

2nd Grade Eggs .. .. .. .. .. .. 103 

2nd (Kirkby Trophy), Craiileigh Poultry Farm— 

1st Grade Eggs .. .. .. .. .. .. 917 

2nd Grade Egg?' .113 

Section A. Highest Single —Light Breed. 

1st (Macfarlane Cup), Riinnymede Poultry Farm, Bird No. 6— 

1 st Grade Eggs .. .. .. .. .. .. 241 

2nd Grade Engs 

2nd (das. Goss Trophy), ^Irs. E. E. I’rice, Bird No. 74— 

1st Grade Eggs .240 

2nd Grade Eggs . 1 

Seetion B. Highest Single—Heavy Bi'eed. 

Iht (Bairds Co. Cup), M. H. Dadley, Bird No. 67— 

1st Grade Eggs . 283 

2iul Grade Egg^ 

2nd (Barrow Linton Trophy), Thor|>e Poultry Farm, Bird No. 127— 

1st Grade Eggs .274 

2nd Grade Eggs . 6 
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Section C. Highest Single—Medium-Heavy Bi^eed. 

1st (Enston Cup), F. Landiiuist & Son, Bird Xo. Ill — 

1st Grade Eggs .210 

2nd Grade Eggs . 3 

2nd (Han’old & MuiTay Trophy), Cranleidi Poultry Farm, Bird 
No. 134— 

1st Grade Eggs .206 

2nd Grade Eggs .. .. .. .. ,. .. 1 

First bird to lay 200 First Gj*ade Egg.^— 

Light (»T. & W. Bateman & Co. Trophy), Mrs. E. E. Price, Bird Xo. 74— 
2nd January, 1939. 

Heavy (T. Newby & Co. Trophy), M. H. Dadley, Bird No. 67, 14th 
Novc'mber, 1938. 

M(‘dium-Heavy (Spearvvood Poultry Farmeis* Cup), F. Laiidgnist A Sons 
—No. 141—15th February, 1939. 

Winter Test (1st April to .31st July). 

< Trophies donated by Philip Giles, Manager ot Xelson & Co., Meti opolitan 


Markets, Perth). Score. 

Team of 6 Birds—Light Brcjeds, 1st only, K. Singleton- 

1st Gi*ade Eggs .. .. .. .. .. .. 490 

2nd Grade Eggs .. .. .. . . .. .. 1 

T(‘ani of 0 Birds—Heavy Breculs, Is! only, M. Wall -- 

1st Grade Eggs .. .. .. .. . . .. 496 

2nd Grade Eggs . 48 

T(‘ain of 6 Birds—Med in in-Heavy Breeds, only, K. IJan-ison— 

1st Grade Eggs .. .. .. .. .. .. 398 

2nd Grade Eggs .. .. .. .. . . .. 21 

Summer Test—T(*am laying gr(‘atest number of Fiv^t (Jrade eggs in the period 


1st lleeember-2nd March iiicliisixe. (Teams to have laid 1,200 First Grades eggs in 
the period of the test.) Cups donat<*d by the Western Tee Co. 

Section A. 3\^am of (> Birds—Light Biveds. Mr^. K. E. l'ric(»—353 1st Grade. 

Section B. Team of 6 Birds—HeaNy Breeds. Thor]»e Poultry Farm -275 
1st Grade. 

Section C. Tcajii ol‘ 6 Birds- ^ledium-Heavy Breeds. Xo team laiil 1,200 1st 
Grade eggs. 

Special Prizes. 

Kohinson Trojihy- 3Vam laying lowest percentag(‘ ol’ si'cond grade eggs (mini¬ 
mum total lay of 1,000 First Grade egg")— 

M. H. Dadley—1,133 First Grade, 2 Second Grade. 

A. 8, Webb, Kirup, Trophy—Bird laying longc‘st se(|Uence of First Giade 
eggs after Ist June to conelusion of test— 

Mrs. E. Kerr—Bird No. 4 (secpience of 97 two-oun(*e eggs). This bird 
laid a total se(|uenee of 167 recorded eggs. 

Champion Certiticate—AVyndella Poultry Farm—Australorj). ls( grade eggs 
1,275 ; 2nd grade 87. 

* Under regulation No. 2J, total weight of First Grade eggs showeil:— 
Thorpe Poultry Farm—618 ozs. 

Wyndella Poultry Farm—602.1 ozs. 
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Bird 67 (M. H. Dailley) was held a( thel’olli ge Im the 365 ilays and cfimpleted a ei-editable prformaiiee by laying 3(K) First Gmde ejrgs and no 

iSecond Grade eggs. 
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MORTALITY. 


The fV)U(»wing is a comiiarisoii of the deaths for 1936-37, 1937-38 and 1938-39 :— 





1936-37. 


1937 38. 

1938 

-39. 




Deaths. % 

Deaths. % 

Deaths. 

o 

o 

Wliile Leghorns 



6 6 


7 7*3 

8 

6*4 

Austral<)rj)s 



6 5-36 


8 7*1 

14 

10*3 

l{ho<le Island Reds 



2 d-7 


3 8 

1 

11*1 




AVKRAGKS. 







Monthly Avkkvoes. 







Total 


Total 


Total 

>1 (tilth. 

No. 

and 

of Bird 
Rr(*(*d. 

Number ot 
: Ist Grade 

Vverage. 

Number oi 
2nd Grad(‘ | 

.Averaye 

Vveragt 
lot all 




Kg<£.s l.rf»id. 


Figgs Laid.; 


(jlrath*^. 

April . . . . 

129 

\N.L. 

1.269 

10*17 

224 

1 •8(i 

12*43 

132 

An.N. 

2,976 

11*73 

159 

1*20 

16*93 


42 

R.l.R. 

.176 

13*71 

220 

12 

14*23 

Ma\ 

129 

W .L. 

1,718 

13*16 

16 

*13 

13*29 


132 

Auh. 

2,349 

17 79 

71 

* 1 

18*29' 


42 

R.l.R. 

(>21 

14*88 

.3 

97 

14*91 

•IniK 

129 

W.L 

1,191 

9*91 

149 

1 16 

11*11 


132 

.Vns. 

1,704 

12*91 

379 

2 87 

11* 7s 


42 

R.l.R. 

481 

11*14 

89 

) 90 

13*44 

•hils . ... , 

! 

120 

W.L. 

1,419 

12*11 

81 

*67 

12 S:> 

132 

Aus. 

1,912 

14*48 

221 

1 70 

I6*1n 


42 

R.l.R. 

636 

11 14 

46 

1 *09 

16*23 

Aimiist ... 

129 

W.L. 

2,279 

18*99 

46 

•38 

19*37 


132 

.\us. 

2,619 

19*84 

199 

1 *5 

21*34 


42 

R.l.R. 

783 

18*64 

18 

1*38 

20 02 

N(‘|tt<‘inl)er 

120 

W.L. 

2,419 

20*41 

121 

1 *04 

21*41 

132 

Au^. 

2.701 

20*46 

.‘403 

2 * 29 

22 71 

1 

42 

R.l.R. 

737 

17*14 

101 

2 1 

20 04 

October ... ... i 

120 

W.L. 

2,439 

20*32 

212 

I 76 

22 -OS 

1 

131 

Awh. 

2,678 

20*44 

238 

1*81 

22 * 21 

' 

42 

R.l.R. 

642 

11 28 

148 

3 ,72 

18*80“ 

November ... I 

118 

W.L. 

' 2,091 

17*72 

312 

2*(V4 

20*39 


130 

Aus. 

2.214 

17*33 

316 

2*43 

19*7<v 


12 

R.l.R. 

482 

11*47 

, 139 

3*99 

14*.7t;. 

l)(‘eenilK‘r 

117 

W\L. 

1,823 , 

11*18 

373 

3*18 

18*7(>- 


127 

.\ns. 

2,986 

16*42 

337 

2*61 

19*07 


41 

R.l.R. 






•lauuarv . 1 

117 

W.L. 

1,780 

15*21 

323 

2*76 

17*97 

" 1 

127 

Aus. 

1,660 > 

13*07 

1 361 

2*87 

11*94 

1 

4<1 

R.l.R. 

272 

6*8 

91 

2*37 

9*17 

February ... , 

lid 

W\L. 

1,496 

12*22 

199 

1*72 

13*94 

124 

Aus. 

1,432 

11*14 

291 

2*38 

13*92 


40 

R.l.R. 

294 

7*31 

94 

2*31 

9*7 
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YEARL7 AVERAGES. 

Js< Grad(‘. 2n<l Gnulo. All Grados. 


White*. Leghoi'ns 

166.1 

17.2 

183.3 

Australorps 

179 

22.2 

201.2 

Rhode Island Reds 

142.4 

21.1 

163.5 


AVKKAGK FOR ALL BIRDS IN TEST. 

1937-8. 1938-9. 

list Grade. 2iid Grade* Total. Int Grade 2nd Grade* Total. 
All birds .. 164.8 23.5 188.3 168.5 20 188.1^ 


WINTER TEST RESULTS. 
(1st April-31st July; 122 days.) 


Winners. 


No. of Egg; 

s. Average 

Light Bree^ds—E. Singleton, White Leghorns 

400 

66.6 

Heavy Breeds—M. Wall, Australorps , . 


496 

82.6 

Medium-Heavy Breeds—R. Harrison, Rhoeh* Islanel 


R(*ds 


398 

66.:; 

LAYING AVKRAtiES FOR 

WINTER ' 

TEST. 


(1st April-31 St July; 

122 days.) 




1st Grade*. 

2nel Grade*. 

All Grades 

Light Breeds-“White Leghorns 

45.84 

3.75 

49.59 

Heavy Breeds—Australorps 

1)0.91 

t).32 

67.23 

MexUum-Heavy Breeds—Rliode* Island 




Reds 

55.2S 

3.t) 

55.88 


SUMMER TESTS. 

Winners— D(*('e*mber-2nel March; 92 da>s.) 

Li^rht Brce*d.s Tj(*g*horn.s. Mrs. E. E. Price; 353 1st Graele 1 2nd Graelc 


Heavy Breeds—Australorps. Thorpe Poultry Farm; 275 ist Grade, 8 2nel 
Grade. 

M(*dinm Heavy—Rhode Island Reds--No award as no te‘am rf'acb(*d 1,200 e*;L*i:.^. 


SUMMER TEST—ALL TEAMS. 

(Isl De(^eraber-2Tid March; 92 days.) 

1st Grade. 2nel Graele. All Graele*^. 

Light Breeds—White Leighorns .. 43.55 7.78 51.33 

Heavy Breeds—Australorps .. .. 40.1 .8 40.9 

Medium-Heavy—Rhode Island Reals .. 23.3 7.04 30.34 

Comparison of ten leading j)eiis during the last Ihren; ye*ars:- 

1936-7. 1937-8. 1938-9. 

1st. 2iid. 1st. 2nd. Isf. 2nd. 

10 pens White Leghorns 960.8 21.7 1,074.6 8.06 1,106.6 54.4 

10 pens Australorps 1,128.6 12.11 1,268.6 7.06 1,181.4 99.9 

6 pens Rhode Island Reds 798.2 220.0 901.2 149.1 902.8 123 

Rhode Island R(*ds ente>red for 1936-7 consisted of 5 pens. 

1937- 8 „ 6 pens. 

1938- 9 ,, 7 pens. 

each 6 birels. 
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The following birds which laid 200 or more first-grade eggs during the 48 
weeks were awarded a sealed copper ring:— 


COPJ^EH BANDED BIKDS. 


C'oppcT 1 
I^nd 1 
No. 1 

Trial 

No. 


Hj(‘(‘d. 

OWIKM’. 

Number 
lat Grade 
Eggs. 

40 1 

3 

White 

L(*ij[Ii(.rn 

E. 0 . Hanisoti ... ... 1 

218 

41 1 

5 

do. 

do .; 

do. do. .. . . ^ 

229 

42 1 

0 

do. 

do. 

do. do. 

24J 

4:1 ' 

7 

d(». 

do.' 

»S. Dolman. 

216 

i 

8 

do. 

do.' 

do. 

206 

4r> 

12 

do 

d(». 

do 

214 

40 

13 

(lo 

do.1 

VV. U. WVbl) 

225 

47 

17 

do 

do.' 

do. 

222 

48 

20 

do. 

do. 

E. Singleton . 

209 

49 i 

24 

do. 

do. 

do. 

201 

r>o 

44 

do. 

do. . . . . , 

M. H. Jladle.v 

204 

r)] 

(>3 

do. 

..' 

B. Harrison . . 

209 

.)2 

04 

do 

do. 

do. 

221 


73 

flo. 

do. . . 

Mrs. E. E. Pric(‘ .. 

227 

.■>4 

74 

do. 

do 

do. do. . . 

240 

.‘>r) 

75 

do. 

do .. 1 

do. do. 

23.7 


81 

do. 

do . . ! 

H. V. (3ialm(M- . . 

23(} 

.■>7 

88 

<lo. 

do. 

Kohinson Bros. 

227 


89 

do. 

do 

(!(►. do. 

201) 

.79 

9(» 

d(* 

d(». 

do. d(.. 

230 

00 

91 

do. 

do 

do do. 

202 

01 

92 

do 

do. 

do do. 

204 

02 

93 

do. 

do. 

do. do. 

221 

03 

98 

do 

do. 

T. Gcnl 

203 

04 

105 

do. 

do 

H. .lager 

227 

100 

1 

Austrahop 

Mrs. K. K(*ri 

231 

107 

3 

do 


do 

23 J 

108 

4 

do. 


do. 

228 

109 

.7 

do 


<lo 

252 

110 

12 

do. 


K. Land(juiHi \ Son . . 

.234 

111 

13 

do 


S. Dolman 

207 

112 

17 

<lo 


do . . . . . 

1 219 

113 

19 

do. 

! 

1) E. Hobinson 

, 233 

114 

20 

do 


do, do. 

224 

11.7 

21 

«lo 


do. <lo 

225 

110 

24 

<io 


do. do. . . . 

220 

117 

31 

<lo. 


Kohinson Bros 

223 

118 

35 

d<» 


tlo. do 

1 212 

119 

37 

do. 


do. do. 

I 231 

120 

43 

do. 


K Harrison 

1 231 

121 

44 

do. 


do. 

214 

122 

48 

do. 


do. 

227 

123 

54 

do. 


E. E. Prn v 

1 239 

124 

03 

do 


K. (). Harrison 

210 

125 i 

04 

do. 


do. d(». 

244 

120 ! 

07 

(lo. 


M. H. Dad](‘N 

1 283 

127 1 

08 

do. 


do. * . . 

- 203 

128 ' 

72 

do. 


do. 

248 

129 

75 

. do. 


AIrw. M. H. Dadley 

202 

(30 

70 

1 do. 


do. do. 

, 226 

131 : 

78 

t do. 


do. do. 

20(> 

132 

79 

’ (lo. 


R. A. Dustimi 

215 

133 

80 

1 do. 


do. 

1 200 

134 i 

122 

(lo. 


T. Sudell & Son .. 

20(i 

135 i 

126 

do. 


do. do. 

' 203 

136 ; 

127 

t do. 


H. Seal . 

; 274 

137 

128 

1 do. 


do. 

245 

138 1 

132 

' do. 

... 

1 do. 

210 

139 ; 

1,33 

do. 


Geo. Da\ey & S(ms 

i 2(H) 


... I 

i 
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[Junk, 


COPPER BANDED HmD^withued. 


(’opjK‘r 

Banrl 

Tiial 

No. 



Owner. 

i Number 
Ist Grade 

X<). 




! Ejws. 

140 

137 

Au.'^tralorp 


<leo. Davev & Sons 

209 

141 

139 

do. 


N. T. \\’ilkitiHon ... 

202 

142 

141 

do. 


do. do. 

218 

143 

142 

do. 


do. do. . . 

2(»3 

144 

143 

do. 


<lo. do. . . 

200 

14.') 

149 

do. 


A. AVilkiiisoii 

. 245 

146 

148 

<lo. 


do. do. 

239 

147 

149 

do. 


do. <lo. 


148 

1.51 

do. 


A. R. Caporn 

220 

149 

1.53 

do, . 

... 1 

do. 

22t» 

l.iO 

1.55 

do. . 

1 

do. . 

!! 22t; 

151 

1.56 

do. 

! 

do. 

246 

152 

1.57 

<lo. . 


W. 0. Hall 

214 

153 

1.58 

rlo. . . 


<h). 

26- 

J.54 

163 

<lo. 


.M. Wall 

248 

155 

166 

do. 


<lo. . . 

289 

1.56 

168 

<lo. . . . 


do. 

210 

1.57 

134 

Rhode Island Red 

’ ^ 1 

S. Dohiian 

20f> 

I.5S 

141 

<lo. do. 

... 1 

F. Lai\d<pnsl k Son 

... I 210 

In the 

abov(* 

trial 78 birds (|UHti6e<! 

for 

eopiK*r nng', a p(‘reentag(* of 26.5 


por (‘('lit. 


Coin))ari>(>ns willi ])r(‘vious year.s aro as follow:— 

1936-37. 1937-38. 1938-39. 

Niimboi of Copper Rings awarded 69 75 78 

27-5% 30% 26-50^, 

The ehainpioii leaiu was a pen of Australs entercal by AVyndella Poultry Farm. 
Armadale. 

The total of 1,275 (ir>t gra<le (‘ggs was 2K3 (‘ggs lower than the winner of 

19:17-3^ 

Mrs. E. E. Pj*ie(‘, of Hilton Park, via Fnanantle, won in the White Leghorn 
."eetion. The team laid 1,261 lir.st grade eggs, this being 4 in advance* of the winner 
of 1937-38. 

In the Rhode Island Red .section F. Jjamhinist & Son, of Talbot, Ma York, won 
with a team w’hieh laid 964 first grade eggs. ' 

Bird No. 4 ow’iied by Mrs. E. Kerr, of Wagin, laid a seciuenee of 167 eggs, but 
for official records she is only eredit(*^d with 97. Tin* la\ing was 69 two-ouncM* eggs,, 
then one of 1 9 lOlh ounces, following with 97 two-ounee eggs. 

FEEDING. 

In addition to tin* trial birds being tested at the College, the Poultry Branch 
of the Collegt* were* testing breeders for their own n.se and ther(‘for(‘ the feed used 
at the trials must be eonsider<‘d as haxing been fed to 271 birds in 1936-37 and 248- 
birds in 1937-38 and 324 birds in 1938-39. 

Feed ConMuned: 

1936-37. 1937-38. 1938-39. 

Wheat . 190J Inishels 165J bushels 224f bu^els 

Pollard . 166 bimhels 191 bushels 227’ huRhelH 

Wheat Meal . 6,798 lbs. 6,469 lbs. 8,438 lbs. 

Meat Meal.It700 lbs. 1,962 lbs. 2,870 lbs, 

Bran. 207 bu8h(*Js 178 bushels 244 bushels 

Bonciueal . 747 lbs. 990 lbs. 932 lbs. 

5-14 oz. per fowi 5-13 oz. per fowl ,>16 oz. per fowl 
}K>r day. per day. pt^r day. 












jraE, 19:19.1 j()rijNAi^ A(uiKn i;rrHK, av.a. 


IvSO 


The cost of feeclinji: for the 48 weeks in the 191^8-39 trial was £110 L3s. 6d., or 
equal to 6s. lOd. pc'r bird, while the net a\e!*ac:e return for N'a^ 6d. The 
av<‘rage proht Avas 11s. 8d. per bird. 


1'Omparison: 


Oost of FtHjd 
Average Gross Profit 


1936-37. 1937-38. 1938-:i9. 

s. d. s. d. s. d. 

9 9] 10 3 0 10 

8 10 9 2i 11 8 


Note: Feeding costs an* based on the retail prices of all ‘ioocK as charged 1> 
uieti’opolitan produce iner(*hants whilst the returns for eggs are thost* received in 
o|>en sales loss 5 per cent, selling commission and a deduction of an account -.ales 
]‘iH» of (id. per day (a sum e(jual to £2 12s. per annum). 


M. T. PADBURY TROPHY COMPETITION. 

I. Thoaias, 

Su])erinl(‘ndent of Wheat Fanning. 

With the finalising of tlie 19:iH-.39 results, oidy one season remains beftnv thi^ 
<'om]>etition clos(‘s. Inaumirat<'(l in 19.30 end organised by the lt(>yal Agncultiira’ 
Society, this competition was made ])OssibIe by a gem‘rons donation by Mr. M. T. 
F^adbury, a pnmeer farmer of the Moora district. 

The* tropb.A takes the form of a handsome shield, a replica of which is presented 
lo tli(‘ winm*!’ of ea<di yeai’^ comp(‘tition. The final award Avill be made on comple- 
lion of the 19.39-40 results to tin* compelitor gaining the highest average yield per 
iH‘iv per inch of rainfall during tlie con\eiitional growing period (May to Oetoher) 
for any tiv<* y<*ars dnrini** the period of the competition. 

The Aviiiner of I he 10.38-,39 competition Avas Tloii. T. Moore of Tiularra, Avith 
a sj>leiidid av(‘rage of 4 bushels 9 lbs. over an area of 2t)l acres—this average has 
only twice bei‘U e.\<'eeded; by two comp<*titors in 19:14 with average yields of 
4 bushels 29 lbs. and 4 bushels 1.3 lbs. He Avas followed by Mr. E. W. ProAvse of 
Doodlakine Avith 2 bushels 42 lbs., and Mr. F. C. West of Toonipuji—the winner 
in ]93(>—Avitb 2 bushels :9) lbs. 

The conditions under Avbieb the competition is conducted are as follow:— 

1. The comjietition will conim(*nc(* with the 19,3()-.31 harvest and continue for 
a jieriod of 10 years. At the <*iid of that period the trophy Avill be aAvarded to 
the competitor who has taken part in the competition for at least Aat years, and 
Avho obtains the gr(*atest mean average acre yield per inch of rainfall during the 
conventional growing period. The mean average yield aaiII be coin])uted from the 
results of the five sea.sons in AA^hicli the competitor produeed the highest acre-yield 
per inch of rainfall during the groAving period. In the event of a tie tlu* competition 
Avill continue between the leading competitors until an advantage is gained by one 
of them. 

2. The conventional growing period for any year will be that decideil upon 
and announced by the Royal Agricultural Society. For the first year, and until 
further notice, it AAms d(*<»ided that it would be from 1st May to .31st October, 
inclusive. 
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3. Until the end of the competition the trophy will be in the custody of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, and will be displayed at any agricultural exhibition 
held by that society. 

4. Each year tlio competitor wlio obtains the best average acre yield per 
inch of rainfall during th<* conventional growing period Avill be awarded a replica 
of the trophy. His name will also be inscribed upon a small shield affixed to the 
trophy. 

5. The rainfall iipoji which the award will be made will be determined by 
the Commonwealth Meteorologist from the district records, and his decision in 
this matter Avill be final. 

6. The comiK'iition will l)e liitiite<l to those farmers who harvest at least 
200 acr(‘s of wheat for grain. Where a competitor is financially interested in the 
crops gi'owii on one or more Tarms, he will bc‘, required to supply details regard¬ 
ing the production and marketing of the crops on same, and, though usually the 
award will be made* upon the results from tlw^ farm nominated by the competitor, 
the Royal Agricultural Society may re(|uire that the crops on these farms be 
included in the competing area. 

7. The average yield will i)e ascertained from tlu^ total area—including self- 
sown crops -harvesicHl for grain, atid determined from the actual amount of wheat 
sold, as shown by the delivery dock(»ts, plus tlie amount retained for seed, Ifor 
home use or for any other purpose. 

8. The method of judging will be as follows:—Afe a convenient time the 
ar(‘a harvested for grain will be measured and the (quantity of wheat on hand 
ascertained. On or befor(* 31st January the farmer will be required to furnish 
tht‘ judge with a. sworn declaration as to tin* quantity of wheat sold from the 
competing holding or holdings, and the amount retained for seed and other pur¬ 
poses; the statement regarding the amount sold to be supported b^ agents^ 
dockets. The judge, after satisfying himself as to the correctness of this state¬ 
ment, will cf»mput(i the average yield per acre per inch of rainfall during the 
growing period from the information received. 

f). The judge will bt' appointed by the Under Secretary for Agriculture and 
his decision will be final. 

iO. Nominations lor tJiis competition will be received by the Ko.yal Agricul¬ 
tural Society up to the 31st October each year. 

The results tor last season (1938-39) are given in the table below : — 


M. T. r.ADhM HV TltOrH^ ( OMin/riTIOX. 


Competitor. 



‘1 

I 

\ 


Vlc‘ld. 


.Address. 

I KalntiUI 
during 
, Growing 
! Period. 

i 

j 

I Area 

I ETarvested 

■ 

i 

! GroHp. 

i 

j 

I Average 
j per Acre, 

Average 
per Inch 
Growing 
Period 
Pain. 


lloore, Hou. 

lndnrra 

1 

i r>7« ' 

,ic*re'». 

2«l 

1 biw. 

; 0,230 

ibs. 

43 

buj*. 

23 

lbs. 

54 

bus. 

4 

lbs. 

0 

J'rowse, E. W. 

Ooudlakine 

1 5S0« 

,’>43 

8,018 

58 

15 

52 

2 

42 

West, V. C. I 

Toonipiif) 

' M)2P 

2(K) 

1 .■>,281 

15 

26 

24 

2 

35 

Scaddlng, A. 

Barr; 1>. F. 

KuHn 

«7l 

.’>30 

; 7,822 

54 

14 

45 

2 

12 

Shaoklettin 

i H4« ; 

«12 

1 10,673 

.52 

17 

26 

«> 

4 

Bremner. J. 11. «S. Sons 

Corrlgin .. 

«21 

8«2 

18,821 

30 

, 15 

40 

1 

54 


The average yield per acre of the six entrants was 17 bushels 19 lbs., and the 
average yield per inch of rainfall during the growing period was 2 bushels 18 Ibe. 
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CULTURAL DETAILS. 

The winning cro]) enteml by the Hon. T. JVJoori*. of liidan’a, was grown on 
land originally candying York gum and jam, and was cleared in 192(). The 261 
acres cropped w’ore ploughed Avith a disc cullivating plough to a depth of 3 inches 
during July and August and cultivated with a si)ringtyno cultivator in Se]>temb(‘r 
and figain in April. 

The crop was seeded during May using a com})iiied cultivator drill at the Kite 
ot‘ 45 lbs. graded and pickled seed with 166 lbs. super]>hosphato per acre. Ai-eas 
and varieties in the competition crop Avere MeiTedin 126 acres, Kanet* 75 acres, 
J)undo<* 66 acres. 

Of tin* 543 acjes entered ))\ Mr. E. IV. Prowse, of Doodlakine, 29 acres were 
Mjwn to Centtmary, 107 aere^ to Noongaar, 177 acres to Totadgin, 40 acn*s to Ben- 
riibbin, and 190 acres to Oluclub. The land originally carried salmon giun, gimlet 
and malice and Avas cleared over* 15 years ago. It AAas S4*anf1ed in July to a depth 
of 3 inches and again in September and October. 1 lining March and April tin* 
land was cultivated and seeding commenced in May. The rate of seeding Avas 40 lbs. 
per acre wdth an ap])lieation of 00 lbs. of sn])erphosphate. The combined cultivator 
drill was used for planting operations Avhieli Avere completed dui*iiig May. 

Mr. F. C. West’s crop at Toompup which gained tlm-d jilace in the competition 
was grown mainly on old land originally carrying York giim, jam and yate. It Avas 
])luugbed in dune and July Avitb a mouldboard plough to a de])tli of 2-2^2 inc}ie>. 
A portion of the area- 42 acres of new* land was disc cultivated during Augn.st, 
I he balance Ireiiig s])rinetyne cultiA’ated during Septembei* and October, and again 
in Mai’ch and April. S(‘eding at the rate of .55 lbs. of graded and pickled seed with 
130 lbs. of .su])erphospliate Avas carried out iluring (‘arl\ Jum* Avith a (*omhiiied 
(‘ultivator drill. The competition arivi comprised 10,5 a<*r(N of IhMU'ubbin mid 95 
acriAs of Free Gallijioli. 

Mr. X. A. Scadding, of Kuliii, bad an area <d' 530 acn^s wliicli ineluded OIn* 
club (160 acres), Benciibbin (230 acres), Totadgin (60 acres), and Pnsa (SO acres), 
Tlie area consisted mainly ol’ old land, 90 aeivs boAV(‘\er were ele^ared in 1937. It 
orig'inaII\ carri(*(l lilackbntt, morrel and. salmon gum, and was ])longhed to a di‘p1b 
of ;l inches Avitli a dis<*. ])lough in June and July. Further cnltivation uas giAcn 
with a s]>ringtyne implement in Kejdember and Octobm* and again in .'\])ril. Dur¬ 
ing May, >!eiM]ing was earned out at the rate of 60 lbs. sissl and 120 lbs. Mipcupbos- 
]*hate }M*r acr(', using a combined vultiAaior drill. 

Thi* crop e.xhibited by Mr. 1). F. Barr, ol‘ Shaeklclon, consisted of 300 acre-' 
of BtMicubbin, 200 aci’es of Gliicub, and 112 acres of Yoongaar. It was groAvn on 
land cleared in 1925-26 and uriginallA earr\ing salmon gum, gimlid and morrel. 
Ploughed 4^2 iiiches (lc»ep in June and JuIa Avitb a mouldboard plough, the land Avas 
subseiiuently eiiltiA*ated in August anil agiain before somling. During April ivml 
May tlio area avhs seeded witli 15 lbs. giaded and ]>ickh*d see«l Avitli 90 ]})s. -iijicr- 
{ihosphate i>er acre. 

Messrs. eJ. R. BremniT & Sons' rrop was grown on old land from wliieli salmon 
gum, gimlet, jam and malice timber bad been cleared. It w*a> Avorked in June and 
July to a ilepth of 3 inches Avith a I'igid tyne searilier. The searibiT w as used again 
in August, folloAved by a siiringtyne cultivator in Se])tember and A]>ril. The Avliole 
area of 882 acres avus .sow3i Avith Bencubbin seeded dui*iiig April and May at the 
rate of 50 lbs, seed w4th 145 lbs. superphosphate per acre with a combined culti¬ 
vator drill. 

In the table bidow are given'particulars ol’ those coin])etitors Avho have taken 
part in the comi>etition for four years and AA*ho are, therefore, eligible to compete 
for the tinal a.Avard to be made nt the eom])letion of the 1939-40 haiwest. 




T K\I)H(TUY THOPHY KKSULTS, 1030-1«;W (INCM’hlVK). 
t'»mil>etlturh who have* C'oiii]>cted for four or more years. 


rompetit jr. 


Allen liros. . i 

Atkina. F. M. it i 

.). L. 

Harnett T.. T. C 
Bmt, 13. F. 
Bremner, J. U. it 
Son'< 

Creagh Bros.» Ltd. 
Horsman H. A- 
Sons I 

MUmuel, (*. J. j 

Moore, Hon. T. 
Xottage, li. Ji. 
Prowse, ]j. W. 
Scaddin^?, M. 4 
Stewart, W It. j 

Strange, P. A j 

White, II H. 1 


Average Yield jan' Inch of (Jrowiijg PeritKl lluiuinll. 


A<l(Iros.s. 




— 

7 



1 



1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1088 

108i 

1935. 1936 1987. 

19.38. 

1 _ 


bus lb. 

bus 

lb. 

bus. lb 

bus. lb. 

bus 

Ib. 

bus. lb. bus lb. !)Um. lb. 

bus, lb. 

Kas< Kuiu- 

L’ 11 

•> 

23 


2 26 

n 

1 



miimi 










Joiiordliu* 

2 41 

.1 

0 


3 30 

t 


.. 


WulgtMilan 

•i 48 

2 

10 

2 31 

58 





Slijifkloton 

1 19 







1 54 2 17 

2 4 

Corrighi 

1 «>.) j 

•> 

10 

1 48 

2 32 

2 

S7 

2 12 1 19 2 13 

1 51 

Aungiiriii 1 

2 20 

2 

l(i 

1 13 j 

2 12 

2 


2 7 ^ 


Hilbiiriu | 

1 yA 

2 

() 

I 5 1 

1 - « 
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THE PREPARATION OF THE SEED BED FOR WHEAT 
SOWING UNDER NORTH-EASTERN WHEAT 
BELT CONDITIONS, 

\V. M. Xtnk, B.Sp., Ai^rie., 

A11 lira] Adviser. 

From observations made dnriiif^ the judging' of fallow eomja'titions and irom 
diheii>,Nioiis with fanners vi the North-Eastern Wheat Belt over several years, it 
aj)i)eais that many wh(‘at-growers in these areas--and ])robably also in others- do 
not reeognise an objeethe to tlie workings they give the fallow. Laud is tallowed 
and the fallow is enltivate<l for many reasons. To allow* better soakage and eon- 
serve moisture, to kill weeds and protect the er(»j) from disease, and to encourage 
the bacteria which prejiare nitrate’s for use liy the cro}) are benefits which are 
easily obtained ))y breaking np tlie surface soil and aerating it. But an ('qually 
important objectivt* is the preparation of a suitable seed bed ■which will be in 
readiness f(3v planting wht*u the correct time and conditions arrive. 

AVhen a wheat grain germinates, it first of all sends out temporary rootlets 
from the grain itself and a shoot to the surface. On these temporary rootlets and 
on the food material stored within the grain, the young }>lant lives until .several 
leaves are formed abo\c ground. Then—and not until then—it thrusts out its 
permanent root system, and this system is always develoi>ed from the stem at a 
point about If 2 inches below* the surface of the soil w*hore the plant emergc*s. 

Tf the seed has been placed at a depth of, say, 3 inches, then it would mean 
that the i)lant lias had to provide energy and growth—which could have been 
avoided by shallower })lanting—in growing fijst to the surface and then in thrust¬ 
ing its permanent rooU downward again through tw^o iuche.s of soil, loos<med by 
seeding operations, to the consolidated region below, from w^hieh it is to get its 
food and water supplies. 
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Thii ideal depth to seed is therefore at 2 iiieh(‘s—a little deejun* than the 1% 
iriehes mentioned above*—beeanse we have to allow for some settling’ down with 
the rains. 

Hut whether you seed deep or whether you seed shallow it i-^ e\en more 
important that the seed shoidd l)e placed on a firndy consolidated s(*c*d bed. It is 
when the roots have to ^ropc* around in loose material before obtaining a hold in 
the firm material below that the plant is rendered susceptible to disease and to 
drought and, even with favourable conditions prevailing, it suffers a setback which 
delays its establishment and renders it less hardy throughout its entin* (‘xistence. 
When dry conditions are obtain(‘d towards the end of the season it is the jdant 
whose roots pass througli loose material as a result of im])roper set‘d bed pr(‘para- 
tion which forms A\hiteheads most readily because, though there may bi* moisture 
cnoiigli iii tin* subsoil to mature the grain, the uppei* regions of the roots have dried 
out with the drying of the loosened surface soil and they are unable to conduct 
tin* moisture to the above ground portions of the plant. 

The ideal seed bed tlnu'etore is a conij)acted Jiot bard level b(‘d at a dejdh 
ol 2 inches. 

Very often soil (‘onditions are sueh that a seed bed of this d(*‘'cription is 
eeoriomie^dly unobtainable. Stiff heavy elay soils do not break down readily and 
in the dry seasons much of the work has to he done while tin* land i^ in an un¬ 
satisfactory condition for breaking down. 

Jn some eases such a s(‘<*d bed as has been described ma\ lie inad\ isable. On 
bilWdes where surface wash is expected with tin* first laiiis it often "atVi- to 
leave a d(H‘per miileb to ensure rapid soakage, the eultivation following the con¬ 
tours. 

Each farmer, howevi'r, in preparing lii^ fallow, should aim at tlit' preparation 
ol a definiti' se(‘d bed and not at merely breaking u]> the soil and eliminating the 
wef»ds. 

How is this objective obtained*? 

Farmei'.s are now unanimonsly agreed that tin* land should be bi(»k(*n iit> as 
carlv as possible in the winter of the fallow year so as to al]i»w the maxinunn 
soakage. This is ver\ gcnerallv (Ume tlirongbout the lower rainfall wheat area" 
b) a de]>t]i of 3-4 incli<*s and it is in subseipient cultivation that iiu*tbods \ary. 
Natnral)\, witli different classes of soil different methods ari* required to bring 
about tin* same result, but in one important asjK'et—that of d(‘ptb \\v cun geii- 
<*ralisi'. If the land has liecn idoughed 4 inches dtep, tln*n Hit* cult i\at ions in 
spring should be to this depth. A tyne eultivation is jireferred at this time of 
the year as its effect is to eoml) the soil and sift tin* fine mat(‘rial downward wdiile 
the clods an* thrown to tin* s^irfacc. This is the lirst step in the ]>reparation of 
the sml bed and it will be r(*adily seen that if this eultivation W(‘r(* a shallow 
one, the machine wnmld ride over the top of much of the cloddy matt‘rial and 
suhsiHpient compaction wnmld be very difficult. 

Tin* fallow’ thus ent(*rs the summer period w’itli the finer material at the bottom 
of the ploughed region. Summer rains and the trampling of stock still furth(*r 
com]met this layer. 

Cultivations after autumn rains and jirior to seeding should be to a depth 
of 2 inches and should be done with a )>ro])erly ad.fusted tyne imidement which 
will cut to a level surface. Thus a seed bed is formed above the tine material 
which wms sifted down in the spring eultivation and consolidated throughout the 
summer. The weight of the implement still further compacts this bed during 
autumn cultivation. 
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It has been shown by experiments at the Research Stations and observationa 
elsewhere, that cultivations after summer rains arc not economical so long as weed 
growth can be kept down by grazing. Should a cultivation be given, however, it 
should be only to a depth of 2 inches so as not to disturb the consolidation taking 
place below that depth. 

The points to be emphasised, thercfoj'o, in a generalisation are:— 

1. Fallow early. 

2. (hiltivate in spring with a tyne implement to the full depth of the 

ploughing. 

Keep weeds down aiid assist consolidation by grazing. 

4, (hdtivate after autumn rains and prior to seeding with a properly 
adjusted tyne iin})lemont to a depth of 2 inches, 

o. At seeding s(*e that tlio seed and super are ]danted on the se(*d bed so 
formed. 


SOME FACTORS AFFECTING SEED POTATOES. 

E. T. Morgan, 

OlTieer-in-t'harge, Potato Branch. 

Western Australia is unhpie in the fact that j>ractically one variety of potato 
only is grown throughout the [iroducing areas of the State, namely, the ‘‘Dela¬ 
ware.’' The (question which often arises in other countries, where many sorts 
are usually produced, “Which variety shall I grow'/’* is therefore seldom ask<*d. 

Tho “Delaware,^’ which was introduced into this State from th(* tTriited 
States of America in alioiit the year 1010, has proved itsedf lo ]>e a wonderfully 
consistent cropper and docs well at all times of tin* year in (Uir varying 
classes of soil. There is, in my ojiinion, a great merit in having only one variety, 
as it is reasonable to su]) 1 M)s<* that one variety can Ik* maintained in a greater 
degree of health than is possible in dealing with a large number of varieties. 
The various vims diseases manifest themselves diiferontly in different varieties, 
therefore a multii>lieity of .symptoms would be discernibh* when many kinds 
are gi’own, (hereby complicating to a great extent tin* ]>reservation of even 
relative freedom fr(*m siieli diseases. 

In the past, it has been the common (*xperien(‘e of potato growlers in nearly 
all parts of the world that, sooner or later, varieties have degenerated to such 
an extent that they becann* uip>rotitable. It has ol'ten been heard that potatoes 
have “run out,*^ and this degeneration has been greater in some varieties than 
in others. It is interesting to note that some of the j>reseiit-day popular varieties 
were introduced many years ago. F’or instance, the Brownell Beauty, which is 
the favourite variety in Ta.sniania, was first produced in the yeai’ 1873, while 
our Delawai’e was produced in >\merica in 1888. Some varieties have been found 
to have degenerated in a comparatively short space of time. 

Eollowiiig the introduction of the Delaware variety into this State, little 
trouble in our seed stocks was noted, in spite of the fact that little* or no selec¬ 
tion wtis made, and small or “ round “ seed was mostly used. After a wihile, 
many growers, working on the assumption that “like produces like,’’ used large 
tubers and cut these into sets for planting, and improvement in ci*ops was noted. 
About 18 years ago, however, it became noticeable that, in spite of this appaarent 
selection, all was not Avell with our stocks, as various plants in fields showed 
curly leaves and stunted a[>pearaiice. Some growers wont a ste]) further in 
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selection and dug out apparently healthy, well-grown plants, saving the tabers 
for seed purposes, but even then some signs of trouble were still noted. About 
this jHjriod, literature from other parts of the world stated that virus diseases 
were increasing and mosaic and leaf roll, two types of these diseases, were 
described. 

It was thus possible, with the aid of the Plant Pathologist, for us to begin 
lo assign the reason for the (U^goneration of stocks. There is, at present, much 
research work going on in relation to virus troubles and in America many dif¬ 
ferent forms in the potato are recognised. In this State, however, mosaic and 
leaf roll are mostly in evidence, the first-named manifesting itself in a mottling 
and crinkling of the foliage, and the latter in a general dwarfing of the plant, 
with a rolling of the lower leaves, the plant yellowing prematurely, and the yield 
from these plants being greatly alfetded. 

These diseases live in the sap of plants, and are not arj‘ested by sprays or 
other treatments which are effective in controlling other diseases in plants. Un¬ 
fortunately, these virus troubles arc* transmitted from unhealthy plants by such 
sucking insects as aphids, thrips, leaf hoppers, etc., to healthy plants. This is 
the reason why, when the lifting of apparently healthy plants and the tubers 
from these have been planted, that the succeeding growth has been found to he 
affected with disease. It Avill thus be seen that it' we are to maintain the pro¬ 
ductiveness of our stocks, great cftre in selection is necessary; the only control 
of these diseases is by the eradication of the diseased plants in our seed plots as* 
(*arly as possible. 

In 192fi the Government Oertitiod Seed Potato Scheme was introducinl, and 
by the use of such seed, the virus disease infection has been kept at a minimum. 
About this period, seed stocks in the South-West were so badly affected that 
yields in many cases wM*ie reduced to 2 tons and less j>er acre. The introduction 
of ‘^.ertified^’ seed from th(‘ (fi(*at Soutliern area, the Denmark, Youngand 
Fvalgan River districts especially, r<‘volutionisod the industry in the South-West, 
and to-day such seed and its near })rogeny has continued to give evcellent crops* 
our high average of more than 5 tons ])er acre speaking for itself. 

The improvement of the potato liy selection is a fi(‘Id of endeavour in whieli 
every gi’ower interested in the [U’chlem of iiicreast*d production per acre can 
engage, but it is practically impossible for the grower to maintain freedom from 
disease in the commercial plot. This can only be done effectively in a special 
seed plot which should he well isolated from possible infection from a commer- 
eial area, a minimum distanct* of 200 yards should b(* allowt'd from other* growim: 
potato plants. The best and only reliable time to (^stal)li^h the '^eed plot is in 
the wintcu’, as any virus diseases arc more easily determined in colder weather^ 
high temperatures such as are exp<^rienced in the summer-growm crop have the 
<*ffect of somewhat masking these diseases, the symptoms do not show so n»,adily, 
and greater difficulty is experienced in detecting and eradicating affected plants. 

Again, in the colder w’eather, insects such as aphids and thrips are not so 
plentiful and the risk of transmission of disease is minimised. This is the reason 
why, in other countries, it is usual for seed to be purchased from colder parts 
for planting in warmer areas, such as seed being bought in Scotland for planting 
in England, and much of the seed in the Ignited States of America, from Canada. 
In these countries, one main crop pc'r year is planted, w’hile in this State potatoes 
are grown practically all the year round, and it is ihus possible for us to establish ’ 
seed plots at that time of the year where practice has taught us that best results 
are obtained. 

In the establishment of the i>otato stud seed plot, it is desirable that the 
seecl shall be taken from apparently healthy, well-grown, true-to-type and heavy- 
yielding plants, and prefera^dy from the heaviest type of land in our sw’amp or 



summer laml. These plants could be staked or marked in some way during the 
growing season, avoiding, il* possible, the staking of any plants in the near 
vicinity of any other shoAving mottling or crinkling of the foliage and dwarfed 
and leaf rolled plafits. It is good practice to keep the tubers from each root 
ineparate, these can thoji he planted separately in the seed plot, allowing a small 
space between each planted root of tubers, so that any plants which may have 
picked up infection in the gi’owing stage will be together, and eradication of 
the whole series of roots carried out. A further and more elaborate method that 
van be adopted in the seed bed is what is known as the tnher unit system. Selec¬ 
tion is made as quoted, but instead of each root being se])arated, each tuber is 
treated as a separate unit. Each potato is cut into sets, il' large enough for 
eiitting, and the sets fi'om (‘ach tuber ai‘e planted consecutively, allowing a double 

spacing betAveen this unit and the next, and so on, until the seed bed is planted. 

% 

This latter method has been introduced in connection A\Mth the certified seed 
scheme, the first plot being planted in the Denmark area in August, 1937. Tn 
this area, such a })roeedure as a measure for good seed production, is a practi- 
ea)>le proposition because only (piite small areas are groAvn in this so-called 
\unter planting. It is usual to employ planting boxes when soAving the crop, so 
that the sectioning of such ]danting boxes is easy. A half fruit case (flat) can 
Ik‘ divided into six sections, and a kerosene cas<‘ cut through on the side can be 
divided into 12 sections. Tt is thus possible to ent a tuber into each .section and 
planting can be caiTied out Avith little loss of time. 

The tubers from this crop, after effective “rogueing, are again sown in 
about March (autumn iilaiiting), Avhich crop is haiT(‘sted in duly and August, 
and this provides se(*(l for the main sAvamp crofi planting in November and 
Dt'cember and harvested in March and April, and AA’hich suj>pUes certified seed, 
available for main crop iilanling in tin* Sontb-West areas during June, July, and 
August. 

This method allows us, in the case of any of the ]>hints in an\ unit being 
aflVeted Avith disease, to Avipe out the AAdiole of such unit. It is desirable to wip<' 
out any unit that shows cA^en one idant to be affected, as it is possible that part 
of a tuber may he badly atTected and easily recognisable, Avhereas other parts of 
the >ame tuber may he aflVct(*(l in a lesser degree, and be not easily discernible, 
>o that by the eradication of each complete unit aa’c shall stand a reasonable 
eliance of obtaining dis(‘ase-fvee stocks. By this method badly a fleeted stocks 
}ia\e been cleaned up iu a ^hort time. 

It may s<*eni strange that one part ot' a tuber can be affected mox’e so tJian 
another, but, according to r{‘search AA'ork done in various parts of the world on 
the tjansniission from diseased to healthy plants, it appears that something like 
days must ela])se before disea.se reache.s the tu))ers after the inoculation of the 
jJant. Tt Avill thus be seen that progress is sIoav and eX}>lains Avhy some tubers 
or even part of a tuber on the same root are effected, AA'hile others appear to 
remain healthy. The crop may come to maturity and be harvested prior to all 
tubers becoming aiTected. Once AA^e have obtained good seed, it is possible, with 
car(' and attention, to keep it jmodiietive over a number of years, especially if we 
can groAv under suflieiently isolated conditions, so as to avoid contamination from 
other crops that may be diseased. Tt is practically impossible to keep our seed 
perfect, but if a gi*ower takes all precautions he has a reasonable chance of 
maintaining it at a high degree of freedom from these virus diseases. 

Another problem avc are faced with in our seed tubers in summer-grown 
ero(>s i.s so-called ^Hhready eye,’’ or ^‘spindle sprout.” This shows itself in the 
failure of the tuber to produce a normal shoot, but a thin thread-like growth is 
sent out from the eye and, Avhen the potato is planted, this iveak shoot seldom 
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('merges above the ground. This trouble has been found to occur in tubers grown 
mostly in the light sandy peat swamps in the Albany and other coastal districts. 
Unfortunately, no symptoms are noticeable in the growing, plants, and it is 
often found in the larger tubers from well-grown plants. 

No special work has been done in this State on this trouble, but observation 
tends to the beliet* that this result is brought about by lightness of soil and high 
temperatures during the time when the crops are coming to maturity. This 
observation is strengthened by Ihe fact that the larger tubers are generally 
ailected, Avhile little is noted in the smaller potatoes. It is usual for the larger 
tubers, in any potato crop, to be found near the surface, and these would be more 
af^ected by heated conditions, while the smaller tubers generally found lower 
down on the same roots, being often in moister soil, are not so affected and little 
trouble is noted. 

It would therefore appear that heated conditions at some stage of the grow¬ 
ing period impair-the vegetative vigour of the seed tuber for future planting, for 
it has been noted that where heavy crops of greenstuff have been ploughed in, so 
increasing the humus content of the soil, thereby minimising extreme diffenuiev oi 
soil temperature, that this trouble has been very considerably reduced. This 
ploughing-in of gr(‘en crops is, therefore, advocated in an attempt to control thi.s 
trouble. 

Experimental work in the production of seed in the southerly parts of 
America Avhere temperatures are high, have demonstriit(‘d that a mulch of straw 
or oth(*r litter was found effective in increasing the vigour of the seed, wliicli 
again tends to show that seed is obviously affected by extreme heat. Whilst this 
is practicable in a small seed plot, it M’ould be difficult on a large area. 

The following iihotograjih shows tuber.s wbieb W(‘re taken by mysi'll from a 
single plant and planted with iM'snlls as shown. The ^‘seis^^ from the large 
tuber show ^‘thri'ady eye” sprouts, while ihe other shows a large, healthy, sturdy 
shoot. 1 am not forgetting the iiossibility of virus disease in such a case, but 
this appears rather improbable on account of the fact that I can instance that seed 
from the saiin* plot has been planted on different locations with the result that 
from one soil type so-called ‘Mhready eye*^ has shown prominently whereas in 
the oih<‘r case no such trouble has occurred. Seldom, if ever, do we fnul this 
trouble from tubers gnpvn in heavy >oii types wIkmi the cro]i comes to maturity 
under reasonably eool weather conditions. 

As well as thready eye, a certain lack of vigour in s(‘ed which ha^ been 
produced in light soil types has been noted. Such, when grown alongsidi* '>(M‘d 
which has been produced in heavy soils, has failed to give corresponding crops 
and yields have shown 1 to 2 tons per acre in favour of the heavy soil tyjie sc(*d. 
When this unthrifty s(»ed is again grown in heavy .soils, if free of leaf roll and 
mosaic, a pick-up in vigour is noticeable. This weakne.^s may be bound up in 
lack of certain nutrients required by the plant and tubi'rs, and it was suggested 
to me early in 1937 by an officer of this Jlepartmmit, that copper may b(‘ 
needed in order to build up the vigour of tlu' seed. U(*c(*nt expc'riimmlal nork 
in the Albany area in conjunction with the Plant Nutrition Otficer (Dr. L. .T. II. 
Teakle) and observations have tended to supjmrt this theory. 

It has been stated by many growers that the use of immature seed results 
in heavier yields, but it is hard to understand Avhy, when seed of almost any 
other plot should be fully developed, the potato tuber should be treated differ¬ 
ently. Experiments conducted in. various parts of the world have, however, indi¬ 
cated that the planting of immature seed has been attended by heavier yields, 
while other experimental work has sho>vn that no advantage has been gained by 
its use. Advocates of immatiire seed aver that for the production, the proimr 
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water aiid nitrogen contents of the tubers are obtained just about the time the 
tops show the first signs of ripening. The evidence in favour of unripe seed is 
so strong that one cannot lightly disregard it, but recent work has shown that 
a crop lifted in an immature state is not so long exposed to viiTJs disease infec¬ 
tion as is one which is allowed to ripen completely. It may be stated, therefore, 
that the one important advantage' of using immature seed may be due to com- 



“Sets” from tubers from a single plant. One “set” 
showing a nurmiil “shoot” and the other two show 
til road y eye sprouts 


parative freedom li’om transmitted diseases and that evidence points to the 
immature seed being less vigorous than ripe seed when diseases are absent. It 
will also be readily appreciated that the storage of seed, which has to be done 
for some considerable period in the Great Southern areas, will be more successful 
when the tubers are well ripened before being harvested. 

It has been discovered that where black spot or early blight’’ makes its 
appearance in the potato tops, as it often does in autumn-grown seed crops, if 
the tubers are dug on the green side so-called storage trouble develops, but where 
the potatoes are thoroughly ripe when harvested, little damage ensues during 
storage. 

{To he continued,) 
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PASTURE SPECIES TRIALS, 

H, G. Elliott, Agrostologist. 

The State Committee of the Australian Dairy Produce Board Pasture Im¬ 
provement Committee (W.A.), during 1937, made further funds available to be 
used for initiating demonstrations und(*r di*y land conditions with a view to show¬ 
ing the value of various grass species under controlled methods of grazing. 

The State Committee decided, as in the case of the initial experiments being 
conducted under irrigated conditions on the properties of Messrs. A. E. Jackson, 
of Roelands, J. Neil, of Waroona, and C. H. Henning, of Hamel, to co-operate 
with the Department of Agriculture in establishing two further experimental areas 
on the properties of Mr. A, A. Millar, of Forest Grove, and the Denmark Research 
Station. 

l.—DKNMARK RESEARCH STATION. 

The area of 10 acres, when taken over in May, 1937, was mainly under sub¬ 
terranean clover and annual grass species such as brome, spear, silver and barley 
grasses, and in odd patches Paspalum dilatatum. By June, 1937, the complete 
area was ready for sowing, and on the 17th of that month all species were sown. 

Cultivation,—The land was first ploughed to a depth of about 4in. and allowed 
to remain in fallow for apjnmimately three weeks; it was then re-ploughed and 
work(‘d down thoroughly with a cultivator so that a firm seed bed was formed. 
The area of 10 acres was divided into five fields, each field being two acres in 
extent. 

The objects of the experiment included— 

il) To determine the most suitable grass for the (stablishment of a per¬ 
manent pasture under dry land conditions on the soil type selected 
in this area. 

(2) The collection of information regarding the carrying caf)acity of these 

grasses on small areas. 

(3) To determine the Ijest method of managing to incorporate grass 

species. 

Soil .—Practically all the soil on Plots 1, 2, and 3 consisted of loamy sand 
and some brown gTavelly sand, while on Plots 4 and 5 the soil ty{>e consisted 
mainly of sandy grey and brown gravels, together with some sand and loamy 
sand ^oil tyja*'^. The area on Fiidds Nos. 1, 2, and 3 had a tendency to become 
water-logged in the winter. The original timber consisted of jarrah and red 
gum, and the whole area on Fields 1, 2. and 3 was heavily infested with bracken 
fern. During the winter of 1037 some drainage was carried out to relieve surplus 
water on Fields 1, 2, and 3. 

Mixtures .—The seed mixtures sown during mid-June were as follows:— 

Field No. 1—South Australian Certified Phalaris tuherosa —4 lbs. per acre. 

Field No. 2—Victorian Certified Clunes Perennial Rye Grass—8 lbs. per 
acre. 

Field No. 3—New Zealand Yorkshire F()g-4 lbs. per acre. 

Field No! 4—New Zealand Certified Italian Rye Grass—8 lbs. per acre. 

Field No. 6—New Zealand Commercial Perennial Rye Grass—8 lbs. per 
acre. 

The whole area, prior to cultivation, had been growing the mid-season variety 
of subterranean clover. With Fields Nos. 4 and 6, however, a very heavy cnver 
of annual grasses occurred, as this area was much older than that of the other 
three fields. 
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Fertiliser ,—Two hundredweight of superphosphate and ammonia No. J per 
acre was applied at the time of planting. A further 1 cwt. per acre was ai)j)lied 
during late September (1937), giving a total of 3 cwt. per acre over the ct»mplete 
area for the first season. The fertilising rates for 1938 consisted of 2 cwt. of super¬ 
phosphate in the autumn, plus 1 cwt. in the si)nng. A further application of 2 cwt. 
per a<*re has been given during May, 1939. 

Germination ,—Generally the germination of the grass species on fields was 
good. Owing to the late j^lanting, however, very little clover grew over the area 
for the first year. After the early autumn rains in 1938, excellent growth of 
subterranean clover occurred on all fields. The Phalaris tuherosa in Field No. 1 gave 
exceptionally good germination, and showed vigorous growth in the early part of the 
season. With the Clunes pci-cmnial ryegrass, however, which wn-j^ sown in Field 
No. 2, the germination was satisfactory, but there was i>ractically no clovcr,gi*owth. 
The Yorkshire fog in Field No. 3 gave a very higli perc'enfage of g(‘rmination, and 
by September had given practically a full ground cover, th(‘ plants all lieing very 
vigoi*ous. In Field No. 4 the Italian ryegrass gave n reasonable germination, but 
was suppressed to a great extent by the heavy growth of minor annual grasses 
which had grown very vigorously during the s])ring luonihs. Owing to tlie nn- 
palatability of those annual species during the tiin<' they are tloweiiiig, ver\ little 
control by grazing could be obtained, and the complete area in Fields Nos. 4 and 5 
had to be mown in an attempt to reduce the stand of these grasses. The sanu» con¬ 
dition as given for Field No. 4 prevailed for Field No. o, commercial ])eieniiial 
ryegrass. 

Bracken Fern ,—To assist in controlling this fern, the (*om2)lete an\a on Fields 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 was mown in Keptembew, 1937. This uas again cairied «>ut in 
March, 1938. 

Grazing ,—The grazing obtained from all fields during the tirst season wa.^ jirac- 
tieally equal, being 22 grazing days of 8 hours pei* month per acre with dairy (*ows. 

CONDITION OF FIELDS -1938. 

Field No, 1. —During the year, the Phalaris tuherosa became fairly well estab¬ 
lished, with the crown.s of the plants greatly increasing in diameter, and owing to 
the vigorous growth of clover which occurred during the season, the leaves of the 
Phalaris showed good colour, and the plants were generally vigorous. Duriii»g the 
winter, however, the plants had a tendency to show yellowness on the tijis of the 
leaves, this being attributed to the excess wetness of the ground during that time. 

Field No, 2.—Clunes perennial ryegrass—Generally the plants were vigorous 
and showed a healthy green colour. Owing, however, to the extremely dry summer 
which occurred, there was a tendency for the ground cover over the ai’ea to be 
patchy. 

Field No. 3.—^Yorkshire fog—On the sandy and sandy-loam tyiH\s of courjtry 
it is well established, but on the more gravelly soil there was a tendency for a num¬ 
ber of the plants to die out during the first summer. 

Field No. 4.—The Italian ryegrass i>j‘actieally disappeared af‘ter the first 
season, and at the end of 1938 only a few scat!ored plants could be observed 
throughout the field. 

Field No. 5.—The Commercial ryegrass in this field, has praclically gone out. 
Only in isolated places can any of the plants be found. 

General .—Owing to the heavy rainfall of 7^2 iu<5hea which occurred in Jaiiu- 
aiy, 1939, the subterranean clover germinated freely on all fields, and the following 
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dry spell killed back the majority of the plants. The Faspalwnb dilatatum is gradu¬ 
ally incretising over all plots, more particularly on the lower end of Fields Nos. 4 
and 5. The complete? area was mown in January, 1939, to again assist in controlling 
the bracken fern. The grazing obtained for 1938 was as follows:— 

Field No. 1—135 grazing days per acre. 

Field No. 2—122% grazing days per acre. 

Field No. 3—154% grazing (la>s per acre. 

Field No. 4- 1H:{ grazing days per acre. 

Field No. 5 -135 grazing days per acre. 

Ill January, 1939, it was derided to complotcjly clear all the standing timber off 
I’lchk Xos. .3, 4 and 5. This operation has now been completed. 

2.-- A. A. AIli.LAR, FOREST CUiOVE. 

As was the ca>e with the Denmark Research Station, 10 acres of land was 
selected ainl divided into 5 2-acre fields. The aj‘ea was taken ov(‘r in April, 1937. 
Prioj' to the establishment of tli<‘ species in this arc'a, the pastur(‘ consisted mainly 
of subterranean clover, drooi^ing flowered clover and minor annual grasses. By 
May, 19.37, the complete ai*ea was ready for sowing and early in June, 19.37, all 
spH'ie- W(‘re sown. 

Sod. —The soil consisl(‘d of red karri loam, which was previously timbered with 
karri and red gnm. It was first partially clearf^l in 1925, and after a few years 
under subterranean clover, was cropped with maize. This crop was followed with 
oats and j>eas. 

Cultwntio7K —The first ploughing was delayed to allow the weed and existing 
pasture seeds to germinate, Th(*se were ploughe<l in and the land well worked down 
prior to sowing. 

The objects ot' the (‘xperimeiit were the same as tlioM* given for the Dcmmark 
Station, 

Condition, — By thr (‘ud of .luni', all species were showing an excellent germina¬ 
tion, with tlu? exception of A’(n’kshire Fog, which w’as a little slower than the other 
.species. The ground, however, was \ery wet, due to tin* exceptionally heavy rains 
in the earlier j)arl of tlu* season, /.c., 24 in. in three months. However, there was no 
siirfaee water showing on the ground, which was, nevertheless, in a soggy condition. 

Mij'tnrrs. —The following seed mixtures w'(‘re scjwm:— 

Field No. 1 -Commereial Perennial Ryegrass—(i lbs. pci* aere. 

Field No. 2 New Z(aland Yorkshire Fog—i l))s. per aen* 

Field No. 3—New Zealand Italian Rvegrass —S lbs. ]ier acre 
Field No. 4—Smitli Australian Certiti(*d Phalaris tuherosa —per acre. 
Field No. 5--Victorian Feitified Chines I’mennial Ryegrass—8 Ib.s. per 
acre. 

Fertiliser. —2 cwt. of sn}>eri)hos{)hate and ammonia No. 3 applied at the 
time of planting. A further 1>. cwt, of superphosphate was applied in the early 
spring. The fertilizer rati* for 1038 consisted of 2 cwt. of super]ihospliate in the 
autumn plus 1 cwt. in the spring. A further apxilicaiion of 2 cwt. per aci*c has been 
given in April, 1939. 

Germination ,—Generally the gi'iinination over all plots was good. Owing to 
the late ploughing, however, very little clover established itself during the first year. 
Unfortunately a fair amount of cape-weed grew and, more or less, took charge of 
the complete area in the earlier stages. The cutting or grazing off could not be 
carried out owing to the softness of the ground. This weed infeslation affected the 
ultimate stand considerably. 
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The following table gives the cow grazing days (8 hours) per acre for each 
field for the year 1038:— 

Field No. 1—Commercial Perennial Ryegrass .. 

Field No. 2—N.Z. Yorkshire Fog 
Field No. 3—^N.Z. Italian Ryegrass 
Field No. 4—South Australian Phalaris luberosa 
Field No. 5—^Vict. Clunes Perenial Ryegrass 


25.8 grazing days 

14.5 ,, „ 

17.0 „ 

28.0 „ „ 

31.6 


General .—The Phalaris tuherosa on Field No. 4 showed a deedded improvement 
in vigour and development of plants over the initial year, 1937. Clunes Victorian 
Perennial Ryegrass is now well established and is far s'uj)erior to the Commei'cial and 
Italian Ryegrass fields. Subterranean and Drooping Flowered clovers have 
re-established themselves over all fields and gave good growth during 1938. 

To Mr. V. E. Randall, Manager Research Station, Denmark, and Mr. J. M. 
Nelson, Dairy Supervisor, Vaase, T am indebted for obtaining most of the field 
information given in this article. 


THE SOILS OF THE 3,500 FARMS SCHEME AREA, WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA- 

L. J. H. TEAKIiE. 

Summary. 

1. The structure of the 3,500 Farms Scheme of Western Australia, a^ one of 
the post-war land settlement schemes in the British Empire, is briefly discussed. 

2. The diagnosis of soil salinity as the major contributing cause *ot abnor¬ 
mally low wheat yields in the Salmon Gums district led to a rfeconnaissanct* of the 
portion of the scheme lying in the triangle which has Salmon Gums, N(‘wdegate and 
Southern Cross as its apices. 

3. A brief description of the general geological, vegetation, climatic and soil 
factors is given. The climatic factor is suitable for wheat growing and she(»i> rais¬ 
ing, and the woodland and malice soils, on which the settlement was to be based, 
were found to belong to the zone of grey and brown solonised soils of tin* prc'^ent 
wheatbelt. 

4. Examination of soil samples from 650 sites showed the woodland -oils to 
be affected by a degree of soil salinity unusual in the wheatbelt generally, but ('om- 
parable with that at Salmon Gums. 

5. On the basis of ])rofile features the woodland soil types were -<eurcgated 
into 6 groups and the analyses considered in relation to these groups. It was found 
that the heavier textured soils were most seriously affected by salinity wliib* the 
lighter textured types could generally be regarded as ^^safe.^’ 

6. Using the conclusions from later surveys, it is estimated that about <»ne- 
fifth of the area of woodland soils would be excessively saline for wheat produc¬ 
tion. 

7. If the powdery morrel soils are included with the excessively saline soils, 
about one-third of the area of woodland soils would be more or less unsuitable for 
Avlieat production. 

8. It is suggested that, from the soil point of view, agricultural development 
would be possible in the light of a knowledge of the nature of the soil types of the 
area and the results of many years of farming experience and agricultural ic'^earch 
in the Salmon Gums and other districts. 
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Introduction. 

Perhaps the most ambitious [)()st-war land settlement project in Australia was 
that popularly known as the 3,500 Farms Scheme, which was suggested by the 
Western Australian Government and adopted for investigation by the Develop¬ 
ment and Migration Commission. As part of the rehabilitation programme after 
the war of 1914-18, the British and Australian Governments entered into an agree¬ 
ment for the absorption of British migrants and their establishment on the land 
with the object of more suitable adjustment of primary and secondary industries 
and appropriate distribution of })opulation within the Empire as an economic unit. 
In 1922 the British Parliaimuit i)assed the Empire Settlement Act which empow¬ 
ered the Secretary of State to formulate ami carry out schemes, in association with 
Dominion Governments and oth(*r authorities, for settlement in overseas Dominions 
(d* '•uilable people in the United Kingdom. This Act is to run until 1952. Under 
it, the Secretary of State entered into an agreement with the Commonwealth of 
Australia in .April, 1925, for tlu* s[)ending of £34,090,909 of British loan money 
to initiate settlemmit and to improve facilities in settled ar(‘as, and so ])romote de¬ 
velopment and exininsioii. Working conditions were established and were largely 
direct('d to the absor])tion of migrants. 

The folknving year the Commonwealth Parliament passed the Development 
and Migration Aet of July 21, 1020, to implement the agreement with the British 
Government, Under this Act four Commissioners, headed by vSir 11. W. Gepp, "were 
apjiointed Avith wiih* jioAvers and functions and, among other responsibilities, were 
('harged with tlie thorough investigation of all schemes submitted by the States 
under the Aligration .\greoinent. This Board Avas critical, yet eonstructive, and 
madi' every use of ex)>erl adviee in the consideration of jirojects placed before it. 
Tliey re<inired the best faetiial basis for all propositions and lent every assistance 
in the (collection of data necessary for the proper evaluation of all schemes sub- 
ui!lt('d. From tlieir reports may be obtained information concerning the various 
proj’(‘cts for deA elo[)meiit brought under the notice of the Commission and it is 
M>m(‘ consolation that the Western Australian 3,500 Farms Sclnmio A\as not the only 
one failing to meet Avith tinal ajii>roval. 

The 3,500 Farms Scheme. 

Practically tlie only large area of AA'lieat lands in a suitable climatic zone not 
then settled in Australia, Avas in this State and lay— 

(a) South of Southern Cross and betAAwn NoAA^degate and Salmon Gums. 

(b) North of tin* Lake BroAvii loop railway and east of the soulhei'ii portion 

of the Wongan Hills-Mullewa railw’ay. 

It Avas estimated that the first section, covering about 7,000,090 acres betAveen 
Newdegate and Salmon Gums constituted seven-eighths of the total area available 
and Avoiild be most suitabh* for the opening up of the scheme. (The location of 
this area is shoAvn on the map in Fig. 1.) Consequently, the land was rapidly 
classith'd by surveyors, largely on the basis of vegetation types Avhich had ])roved 
generally satisfactory in other parts of the wheatbelt, and subdivision into blocks 
suitable for AAiieat and sheep farming commenced. It Avas expected that about 
3,000 farming units, based on the fir.st-class land available, were possible in tho 
area and that 1,000,900 sheep Avould be carried in addition to cropping 1,900,000 
acres to wheat annually. The estimated yield of wdieat was 12 bushels per acre. 
Hail ways, roads, Avater sui)i)lies, schools, etc., and liarbour facilities Avere to be jiro- 
vided at an estimated cost of over £5,000,000 and a like sum Avould be required for 
the settlement of migrants on tlie indh’idual holdings. The world^s markets for 
wlH*at and avooI appeared to offer splendid prospects and tho scheme seemed 
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economically and socially sound. Of course, the collapse of wheat prices in 1029 
was not anticipated by anyone. 

Tb(* first misgiving arose from a consideration of the wheat returns from the 
Salmon Gums district which bounded the scheme on the east. This district since 
1914 had fairly consistently failed to attain the State average yield per acre and 
the unsatisfaciorv returns had been obtained since 1922 when settlement of 



the district had begun in earnest. The main reasons advanced, namely, unsatis- 
factoiT settlers, ‘^souF^ mallee land, and poor methods, failed to satisfy the Com¬ 
mission. A comparison of the yields of wheat per acre for the State and for 
Salmon Gums is given in Table 1. 
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Tablk I. 


( 'outpnrisou of Yieldn 

of H hpai ppr mue for 

the State and the Salmon 0 

nnm District, 1914 to J930. 


Year. 


1 Salmon Ginns 

j District. 

Stale. 

1 




1 Ihishelft per a i re 

Biihlie!.s per acre. 

1914 . 



... ; 2-5 

1-9 

1915 . 



5-3 

10-5 

19JH . 



9 0 

10-3 

1917 . 



... , 10-1 

7 4 

1918 . 



. . 1 2*9 

7-7 

1919 . 



... 1 0-2 

JO-8 

1920 . 



... ; lo s 

9-0 

1921 



8-3 

10-4 

1922 . 



i 0 0 

8-9 

I92:i . 



;m 

4-4 

1924 



4 0 

J2-H 

1925 . 



... 1 4 2 

9-7 

192(> 



... : 0-9 

12-1 

1927 



7‘S 

‘ 12-1 

I92S . 



30 

10-1 

1929 



7-2 

Il-O 

1920 



9-5 

13-5 

Awrage (1914 1930) 



0*1 

' 9-0 

A\oi,»^re (1922 -19:10) 



r>-9 

10 .■) 


It \^^ls e\ i(l(‘iit that, if tlio Salmon (turns area wen* rei>re^t*iilaU\(* ui the lui- 
oeeupied land to tlu* westward, a () bushel averaj;c could be ex})(H*t(Ml iii.sl(‘ad of the 
estimated 12 bushels on which the scheme was bas(*d. The writcw wa< requested in 
1929 to inv(*htiu«ilc the situation at Salmon Ounis with a \ie\v to a^certainiiiii’ the 
can've of the nu'-atisfactory yields. 

Investigation in the Salmon Gums District. 

In May, 1929, a visit w'as paid to the Salmon Gums district. It wa^ oh-er\ed 
that flic soils of the district fell into three main classes:— 

1. Sandy surfaced types with a calcareous clay subsoil. 

2. Heavy textured or clay tvpes which were »:ene]’ally eharacteri^e(l b\ crab- 

holes or gilgais. 

3. “Kopi^’* types related to the jiowdery morr(*l soils or other districts. 

While patches of timber oc<*urred throughout the district (aud hence the name 

Salmon Gums), the prevailing veg(‘tation consisted of stunted eucalyjits and mallecs 
associated with tea troths {Melalrura spp.) and a variety of slirnbs. 

Through the courtesy of the Manager of tin* local Branch of tlu* Agricultural 
Jlauk (Mr. H. F. Rodgers) an inspection of the cropped soils of tlu* district was 
made. It was found that many instances of crop failures or ]u)or return> w<‘re 
directly correlated with soil salinity. It seems that, in many iiistauces, in which 
disappointing returns were being obtained, the first crop, often roughly sown on 
the burn, had been quite good, averaging, perhaps, 5 bags p(‘r acre, whih* .subsequent 
crops, put in under more approved fanning conditions, had yidded only as many 
bushels. The heavy textured ‘^gilgai^^ countiy^ and the ^‘kopi’’ typt's were most 
generally associated with the crop failures and it was evident that the ‘‘sate*’ soils 
were the sandy-surfaced types. • 


* Kopi is a uuti^c term properly applied to deposits of whitish floury gypsum hut. in the 
8 ,'ilmun Gums district, it is used popularly for the light grey or whitish calcareous soiK of the 
powdery morrel tjpo. 













Determined by the Wheatstone Brictee method of Davis and Bryan (1910). t Generally from a surface layer 4 to 

inches deep. 
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The analysis of numerous soil samples taken to represent the various soil 
conditions established a marked correlation between crop failures and soil salinity. 
Of course, other factors operated in some instances, but the majority of the cases 
were due to excessive salinity and this developed principally on the heavy ^^gil^ai” 
soils and the ^^kopi^^ types. From examinations made it was evident that only a 
thin layer, perhaps 6 inches deep, of salt-free surface soil was necessary to f^row 
some sort of a crop but, following clearing, surface concentration of salts, brought 
up by capillarity, proved serious in these types in later years. 

Table 2 gives a pictui“e oi* the virgin soils of the Salmon Gums district with 
respect to salinity and, also, the I'clation between salinity and crop growth. 

From this information it is apparent that soil salinity in the Salmon Gums 
district is very general in the virgin country but under these conditions the surface 
is usually quite low in salt content. On certain soil types salt concentration in the 
surface layers occurs after clearing and cultivation, and this concentration, asso¬ 
ciated with a highly saline subsoil, is responsible for a considerable proportion of 
crop failures. In Ibis district, some of the crop failures not due to high salinity, 
are asso(*iated with “kopi” soils which have been found generally unsatisfactory for 
wheat growing in the drier portions of the district irrespective of salt incidence. 
Soils on which crops, weeds and grass grow are found to exhibit, in general, a much 
lower salt content than the less satisfactory sites. 

Some d(*tails of analyses of individual soil samples from sites representing land 
which carried fair to good crops and that which carried poor or very poor crops 
are given in Table 3. 


Tablk 3. 


Analyses of SolU from Sites repiesenting land which carried fair to good wheat crops and poor 

and very poor crops. 


Fair l-o Good (h'ops. 

Poor and Very Poor CVops. 

Depth. 

T.W.S.S. 

Depth. 

T.W.S.S. 

Depth. 

T.W\S.S. 

incIieH. 

-O 

inches. 

o 

/O 

inches. 

o 

/O 

(V- 3 

•04 

0— 8 

•03 

0— 5 

•07 

12™] 4 

•41 

below 12 

•26 

18—20 

11 

14—20 

•4(5 

0— 5 

•04 

4 

•05 

0— 3 { 

•04 

5—12 

•22 

4—10 

•30 

(»—J2 

•32 

12—24 

•38 

10—24 

•41 

12—18 

•47 

0— 6 

•13 

0— 6 

•17 

0— 2 

•0(5 

6—12 

•16 

6—12 

•37 

2—12 

•ol 

0— 0 

•06 

0— 9 

•38 

0- 4 

•07 

(5—16 

•22 

9—18 

•63 

4— 8 

•04 





8—24 

(56 

0— 3 

•03 

0— 3 

•14 



3—18 

•47 

3—18 

•71 



below 18 

•59 

18—20 

•86 


Recognising the number of, complete failures associated with excessive soil 
salinity and the generally high level of salinity associated with the poor and very 
poor crops in comparison with the fair to good crops, there can be no doubt as to 
the importance of soil salinity' in the Salmon Gums district. Thi« finding confirms 
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that of Professor J. W. Paterson in his evidence io the Royal Commission on the 
mallee belt and Bsporance lands (1917). 

The resiilts arc of additional value in pointing to the relatis e importance of 
surface and subsoil concentrations in relation to crop growth and form the basis 
for tentative standards to be used in the interpretation of later results. In later 
investigations soils were classified as highly saline for wheat growing where the 
surface contained above 0.20 per cent, and the subsoil above 0.40 i)er cent, total 
water soluble salts. The surface soil was generally taken to a depth of from 6 to 
12 inches and tin* subsoil below 12 inches deep. 

It is concluded that, when due allowance is made for soil variability and the 
importance of other factors affecting crop growth, this information establishes the 
I'act that the incidence of soil salinity has been the most important single factor 
of those contributing to the unusually low wheat yields in the Salmon Gums*district. 

Another very important factor is the occurrence of the unsatisfactory *^kopi” 
soil, and there is every reason to believe that the avoidance of saline and *‘kopi^* 
soils would have enabled the Salmon Gums district consistently to a])]U(>ach the 
State average for wheat yield. 

The Reconnaissance of the 3,500 Farms Scheme. 

Following the diagnosis of the principal factors responsible for the unsatis¬ 
factory wheat yields at Salmon Gums, a reconnaissance was made of that poi'tion 
of the 3,500 Farms Schenu' lying south of Southern Cross and between the Rabbit- 
proof Fence and Salmon Gums. 

During the previous three y(*urs some 12 parties from the Department of Lands 
and Surveys had been in the field and had classified and mapped the land on the 
basis of vegetation and general soil characters into three main (dass(*s 

First class:—^Woodland and mallee country in which a giuMi clayey subsoil 
occurred within a few inches of the surface. 

Second class:—Mallee country associated with sandy soils. 

Third class:—Heath and wodjil country associated with sandy and gravelly 
soils—the so-called sandplains. 

The information w^as compiled on base maps coloured according to laud class, 
and, by a process of reduction, the work was represented on a plan using a scale of 
300 chains to the inch. This plan affords a general picture of the whole of the 
area and, at that time, was the finest piece of land classification attempted in Aus¬ 
tralia. From it the location of the principal blocks of first class agricultural 
land for wheat growing and sheep raising purposes were accurately known. As it 
had been decid^ to organise the settlement principally on the first class land, it 
was then possible to plan routes for railways and roads and design holdings on 
the basis of the base maps prepared. Figure 2 shows by means of a sketch, the 
general distribution of first class lands throughout the area, and points to the diffi¬ 
culties involved in serving an area in which the recognised potential farming land 
was so widely scattered. It was estimated that only about three farms per mile 
of railway line could be surveyed if settlement was confined to the first class lands 
as had been decided. 

As the first class had been adopted as the basis for settlement the investigations 
were confined largely to the woodland soil types and the heavier types of mallee 
country as mapped by the Lands Department. Some three trips were made through 
various portions of the area to study both the soil and ecological conditions. In 
all, the field work occupied about nine weeks and soil samples, representing largely 
the fiirst claes land, were examined from about 550 miles of traverses through the 
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area. Over 1,500 samples from 650 sites were analysed and the results interpreted 
in the light of local evidence from the Salmon Gums district suppleirumted by 
experience available from other parts of the world. 



a.—GBOLOGY AND PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

The area forms part of the dissected Great Plateau of Western Austiiilm. 

In common with the bulk of the Western Australian wheat belt, it may be 
described as a gently rolling, slightly dissected plain, broken at wide intervals by 
low hills and ranges of basic intrusives and auriferous rocks and, at the Fitzgerald 
Peaks, by a high granite boss (Peak Charles, 2,100 feet above sea level). The lower 
portions of the plain are probably ancient valley formations, formed by dissection 
of the plain, and are generally 800 to 1,000 feet above sea level. The lowest por¬ 
tions of these valleys are commonly occupied by broad salt ^^lakes^' or salinas (see 
Fig. 2) and at higher levels are the normal woodland soils—^the first class of 
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the land classification. The soils of* the higher jiortioiis of the plain, generally 
1,000 to 1,300 feet above sea level, are characteristically sandy and gravelly in 
nature. They are not related pedologically to the normal woodland soils but are 
highly leached and acidic in reaction. Furthermore, they support a heath vegeta¬ 
tion and are generally regarded as of low agricultural value. Consequently, they 
are classified a.s third class and were not considered in the settlement ])lan. Accord¬ 
ing to Prescott’s (1931) theory, which is now well substantiated, these areas repre¬ 
sent the remains of an acient highly leached soil which protect the underlying rocks 
from soil-forming agencies and the production of “normal” soils for this climatic 
zone. 

Intermediate between the valley woodland soil types and the heath soils of the 
higher parts of the plain, are the inallee typ(*s. These do not occupy a large pro¬ 
portion of the area over the main portion of the scheme and are regarded as'second 
class for agricultural purposes. 

The principal underlying rocks are the very ancient Precambrians which in¬ 
clude both granitic* and basic auriferous tyi)es. The former are more extensive 
but a considerable proportion of the first class land is associated with the low hills 
and ranges of auriferous country as at Mount Ilollaiid, Forrestania, Bremer 
Range and Hatter Hill. The granitic rocks underlie both woodland soils in the 
valleys and sandy and gravelly soils of the sandplain or heath country. 

While no geological evidence was obtained, the soil characters indicate that 
there are also areas of Miocene sediments similar to those r(‘Cognist*d in the Salmon 
Gums district. 

(b) VEGETATION. 

In outward appearance, the vegetation associations r(*scml)le those of the 
settled portions of the Western Australian wheat belt. Areav of eucalyptus wood¬ 
lands, strips and small blocks of mallee country and expenses of heath (h)iinlry or 
sandplain are the [)rincipal vegetation groups. How’cver, closer examination and 
recognition of the si)ecies of plants comprising the various associations nweal very 
important differences. In addition to the well kno\vn and w idely distributed salmon 
gum {Eucalyptus snlmonopJiloia)y gimlet (E, saluhris)^ morrel {E, Jougicornis), 
and yorrel (E. gracilis)^ other species of trees of more restricted liabitat are merrit 
{E, Flocktoniac) y white barked redwood {E, oleosa var. transcontinentalis), ribbon 
bark {E, dumnsa)y E. calycogona, E, annulata and black morrel (F. melanoxylon), 
A wide variety of mallees are recognised, of which E. diptera, and E, grossa appear 
to be confined to the region. Other species of more general distribution are 
E, eremophila, sw^anq) gimlet (E. spathulata), E. annulata, E,^oleosa, E, dumosn, 
E» calycogona, E, lepfophylla, E. cylindriflora, E. gracilis, Melaleuca spp. are very 
common and often form a dense undergrowth. Various Eremophila spp. are rep¬ 
resented throughout the area as also is the genus Acacia. Saltbushes and greybush 
(Cratystylis conocephala), occur in pat<‘.hes while widely occurring species are 
Halgania spp., Wilsonia humilis, daisy {Olearia Muelleri), rosemar>" {0. revoluta), 
cherry {Exocarpus a'phylla)y hops {Dodonea spp.), centipede bush {Templetonia 
sulcata), Daviesia aphylla and spp., camel bush {Alyxia huxifolia), Boronia xero- 
phila, quondong {Slantalum acuminatum), Grevillea spp,, Scaevola spinescens, 
spinifex {Triodia sp.), Bossiaea leptacantha, etc. The ecological significance of the 
vegetation associations is very imperfectly understood, but there is no doubt that 
soil conditions differ here from other portions of the wheat belt and this fact cor¬ 
relates with the number of distinct vegetation associations characteristic of this 

* In the abeenee of geological surveye acidic crystalline rocks of the area are described as 
granitic. It seems likely, however, that considerable areas of these granitic rocks are related to 
the Wbitestone series which are metamorphic and that the igneous granites are represented by 
the bosses which outcrop throughout the area but do not cover a very large area. One of the 
Fitzgerald Peaks, Peak Charles, with a height of 2,100 feet, and which rises about 1,800 feet 
sheer out of the plain, is an unusual representative of these granitic bosses. 
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area. These facts are the basis for the definition of the Fitzs^erald soil rejrion by 
the writer (Teakle 1938). 


(e) (^LIMATK. 

The elinmt(‘ ov(‘r the bulk of tlie portion of the Farms Scheme examined 

wdll closely resemble that of Salmon Gums and Grass Patch and the area Avill bene¬ 
fit j‘rom the iiitluenct* of tie* Southern Ocean and a longer growing season. The 
northern limits of the area, hovv<‘ver, are likely to ap})roach Southern Cross con¬ 
ditions climatically and will thus be drier and more hazardous agriculturally from 
the standpoint of climate*. 

Rainfall records for Salmon (iiims, Grass Patch, Knm Rock (r(‘[»resenting 
Lake Carmody and Marble Fiock), Lake King, Meriedin and Southern Cross are 
giv^en in Table 4. 

Attention may be drawn to two im])ortaut characters of the 7‘ainfall ineidejice 
of these areas— 

1. In comparison with the more northern districts n*present(*d by Merredin 

and Southern Cross, the period of generous rainfall (above 100 points 
per month) extends over a longer period and includes October. 

2. The rainfall ])er wet day is very low but is similar to that for otlmr dis¬ 

tricts of similar rainfall as shown below:-— 


Station. 

Period 

1 

No. of ! 
Wet 
Days. 

1 

Rninfall 

per 

Wet Day. 

Average 

Annual 

Rainfall. 

Salmon Gums . 

1 

ll)lU-i332 . 

70 

points. 

10*9 

pointi^. 

1,282 

Lake King . 

1930-j936 . 

81 

16-0 

1,292 

Lake Brown . 

1915-1936 . 

05 

15-8 

1,023 


The result of the low ju’(*eipitation per wet day is very restricted leaching 
which is reflected by lime and salt accumulation in the subsoil, the ab‘<ence of 
streams, and a xcrophytic vegedation. 

The Soils. 

The soil conditions of the Fitzgerald region have l)een briefly de.s(*ribed by 
Teakle (1938), but few details were possible in that paper. The present } aper 
attempts to give a more complete picture of the soils of the main portion ot‘ the 
region which was covered by the reconnaissance. 

Primarily, the soils reflect the geological conditions, and soil associations re¬ 
lated to the following formations may be recognised:— 

1. The sandy and gravelly soils of the laleritic peneplain. These arc popu¬ 
larly know^n as sandplain soils and are of low fertility. 

2. The soils of the Miocene sediments. 

3. The soils of the Precambrian rocks. The forest soils typical of the Western 
Australian wheat belt are related to these formations and include the well recognised 
salmon gum, gimlet and morrel soils. 

4. The soils of the basic intrusives and auriferous belts. Heavy textured 
forest soils form in these hilly areas and carry a more varied range of tree eucalypts 
than other areas. The high fertility level of these soils must b<' discounted in low 
rainfall areas on account of a high water requirement. 
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As tile reconnaissance was designed to determine the incidence of soil salinity 
in the woodland and better class mallee soils on which agricultural settlement was 
to be based, attention was pi’actically confined to these types. Furthermore, soil 
salinity is practicaUy unknown in the sandy and gravelly soils of the sandplains 
and close investigation of these was, therefore, unwarranted. 

Jt has been established that tlie woodland and mallee soils (or normal soils) 
are of the solonised type—that is, sodium and magnesium have accumulated in the 
clay fraction at the expense, of calcium. Jt seems likely that this is due to age-long 
treatment with soluble salts from the ocean, brought in by the rainfall, under con¬ 
ditions of very restricted leaching. Furthermore, calcium (jarbonate accumulation in 
the subsoil is chai’acteristic. The surface, or A, horizon is typically non-calcar(‘OUs 
except in one group associated with morrel timber. 

Table 5 gives the analysers of soils from the Fitzgerald Peaks district. These 
results show the calcium carbonate accumulation in the subsoil. Also, the com¬ 
position of the replaceable base fraction shows the surface soils to be of the calcium- 
magnesium type but, in the subsoil, sodium, and, to some extent, magnesium have 
accumulated at the exjjensc of calcium with the formation of magnesium-sodiimi 
or sodium-magnesium clays. The liigh concentration of water soluble salts in the 
subsoils is apparent. 

Tile soils of the woodland and malice areas fall into eight main grouiis:— 

A. Sandy surfaced types with a calcareous, clay subsoil. C'onsiderabh* areas 
of this group arc related to the Miocene sediments. 

B. Sandy loams and loams with a calcareous, clay subsoil of the salmon gum 
forests which are probably largelj^ related to the Precambrian rocks. 

C. Powdery calcanums soils, gcrn'rally associated with morrel timber. They 
are typical valley soils but are also associated with basic rocks in some instances. 

I). Brown, red brown and red loams and clay loams wdth a calcareous, clay 
subsoil associated witli the basic intrusive roeks of auriferous areas. 

E. (lay loams and clays carrying both salmon gum and gimlet woodland and 
mallei* timber. 

F. Sandy soils carrying mallee associations. 

G. Low lying sandy soils a]>])arently forming on the sites of old lakes or 
Salinas. 

IT. Red sandy soil.s associated with the area> of basic iutrusi\e rocks. 

A .—The sandy-snrfaced .soi7 types with a calcareous clay subsoil. 

This group iiiclud(*s a number of soil types which are more or less solonised 
and which show signs of columnar structure in the surfac*c^ of the subsoil, apparently 
due to enhanced leaching promoted by the sandy surface. 

The surface, or A. horizon, is typically a structureless sand, brown to grey 
brown and sometimes red brown on the surface, and more or less bleached in the 
subsurface. The sand rests abruptly on a sandy clay subsoil, which cements in the 
upper portion on drying out, and which exhibits a moi*e or less irregular surface 
suggestive of incipient columnar structure. The upper portion of the subsoil is 
typically non-calcareous but finely divided calcium carbonate as well as calcareous 
nodules commonly occur from 18 inches to 2 feet below the surface. This subsoil 
may be described as of massive structure and commonly is of an olive or drab 
colour, although brown and red brown coloured types occur. 

Analyses show the subsoil clay to be of the magnesium-sodium type apparently 
in equilibrium with calcium carbonate. Phosphate is generally very low and potash 
high. Salts have accumulated in the subsoil under virgin conditions but readily 
leach following clearing (Teakle and Burvill (1938)). 





Table 5. 

Analyses of Soils from the Fitzgerald Peaks District and represeniative of the portion of the 3,50() Farms Scheme Investigated, 
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Site adjacent te granite outcrop and not tyjiical of the group. An immature soil. t Exclusive of limestone rubble. 

(Analyses made in the Government C-hemioal I.Aborafcoly^) 
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Table 6, page 219, shows the occurrence of water soluble salts in group A. 

If the lower limit of the high salinity range be taken as 0.20 per cent, total 
water soluble salts in the surface foot and 0.40 per cent, in the second foot, 35 per 
cent, of the sites would fall in the high group. However, the leaching of salts 
following clearing renders group A safe, as far as salinity is concerned, except 
in areas of poor drainage where a water table may develop. 

Soils of this group an? associated with a variety of vegetation types, the first 
jiatural subdivision being into woodland and malice phases. Perhaps the most 
characteristics is the redwood-ribbon bark woodland, but salmon gum, merrit, and 
occasionally niorrel are common. The malice phase carries a variety of species 
including K, eremophila, E. calycoyona, E, dumosa, and E. oleosa. 

Various teatrees {Melaleuca. spp-)» Eremophila spp., Acaciu ^pp., and other 
shrubs are commonly associated with both woodland and mallee phases. 

This group may be regarded as belonging to a fasc"^ which includes such senes 
as Circle Valley, Scaddan and Pallarup. 

It is not of high fertility, but is very economical of moisture and very suit¬ 
able for fanning under low rainfall conditions. 

B .—Sandy loams and loams with a calcareous clay subsoil. 

This gi’ouf) r(*|)resents the ty])ical salmon gum and salmon gum-gimlet wood¬ 
lands and typically iorms in (he valleys and on gentle slopes. Very old alluvial 
material and the acidic or sub-basic Preeambrian rocks are probably the usual 
parent materials. 

The soil is typically a brown to red brown sandy loam to loam, non-calcareous 
and a])proximately neutral in reaction, with a clay subsoil of similar but lighter 
(jolour. The subsoil is calcareous and the calcium carbonate occurs both finely 
divided and as concretionary nodules. 

As in the other groups solonisation is characteristic. The clays of the surface 
horizons are of ihe calcium-magnesium type but the subsoil is of the magnesium- 
sodium type. (See Table 5.) 

Salinity is fairly high and about 50 per cent, of the sites sampled in the virgin 
state would fall in the high salinity class. As leaching would proceed fairly rapidly 
following clearing, the salinity problem would not be severe. 

Table 0 shows the salinity of the samples examined in this investigation. 

While the vegetation is normally predominantly salmon gum or salmon gum 
and gimlet, otlu'r sp('cies oc'cur including morrel, merrit and yorrell, and a variety 
of malices. 

The undergrowth varies considerably })ut may include centipede bush, ^alt bush, 
hop, Daviesia sp., quondong, teatrees and acacias. 

This group of soils forms excellent farming land, particularly when the rain¬ 
fall is generous. Water soluble salts leach fairly readily in these types where the 
timbei has been cleared and the salt problem is not deemed very serious »‘ven where 
the soil was affected by considerable salinity in the virgin state. 

(\— Powdery^ calcareous soils, yenefally associated with morrel timber. 

The soils of this group arc representative of the brown, grey brown, and grey 
snuffy morrel types of the drier wheatbelt and, to some extent, of the ^‘kopi” soils 
of the Salmon Gums district. They may be regarded as members of the fasc which 
ii^clu^es such series as the Beete, Campion, Westonia and Milarup. Perhaps the 
most characteristic features of these soils are—(a) the snuffy or powdery structure, 
(b) the occurrence of calcium carbonate on the surface as well as in the subsoil. 

* The term faec is used to denote a fftoup of soil series, usually over a range of districts, 
which are generally similar in origin and development but between which local differences are 
auflfloient to classify them as distinct series. (Milne, 1935.) 
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In the area under discussion this group of soils typically carries a woodland 
of morrel with an undergrowth including such species as boree {Melaleuca pauperi- 
flora and M, quadrifaria), daisy, Eremophila spp., salt bushes {Atriplex spp,)^ 
various Acacia spp., etc. Soinetiines merrit predominates, and various malices may 
occur as an undergrowth. 

While these soils typically occur in the valleys, frequently forming a band be¬ 
tween the salmon gum woodland and the lakey country, in some instances they have 
developed on basic dykes and outcrops associated with auriferous country. It is 
thought (Teakle, 1938, p. 154) that the nature of the vegetation plays an important 
part in the surface accumulation of the calcium carbonate. In the first place, the 
ooncentration of roots in the surface layers effectively restricts penetration of water, 
and, in the second place, the leaf and bark fall of these plants may add more cal¬ 
cium to the surface than other types of vegetation. ^ 

The typical profile is a surface horizon about 12 inches deep of a brown to 
grey brown powdery, calcareous sandy loam resting on a brown to fawn clay loam 
to light clay which is highly calcareous. Small and large nodules of calcium Ciir 
bonate may occur in the subsoil and sometimes a calcium carbonate pavement i^ 
encountered. Red brown and even red types as well as grey types have been in- 
<*lnded in this group. 

The subsoil clays arc highly solonised. (See Table 5.) Chemically, plant 
foods are more generously supi>lied than in most other groups but the salinity 
undesiraljly high as about 60 per cent, of the sites fall in the high group, Table 6, 
As leaching is restricted and the capillary propeiiies of this soil are above normal, 
loss of water soluble salts after clearing is slow and there is a tendency to surfa(t‘ 
accumulation in the form of bare pakhes resulting from surface evaporation oi 
moisture drawn from the subsoil by capillarity. Furthermore, these soils apjjear 
to be unsuitable for wheat growing in low rainfall areas until compacted by stock 
and the physical properties become altered by ])asture establishment and cropping 
with very shallow cultivation. 

In view of these disabilities, soils of this group, even when not saline, are of 
low value for wheat j)roduction, particularly in the initial stages, and where «saline 
have a low agricultural value. 

D.— Brown, red brown and red loams and clay loams, with a valcareons, clay snb- 
soil, associated with the basic intrusive rocks of auriferous areas. 

Areas of auriferous country, characterised by low hills and ranges and basic 
intrusive rocks, occur in a number of places of which Mount Holland, Forrestania, 
Hatter Hill and the Bremer Range are representative. The soils of the basic 
rocks of these areas are heavy textured and redder in colour than other soil types 
and carry a more varied range of species in the eucalyptus woodland. 

To deal first Avith the vegetation, it is noteworthy that, in addition to salmon 
gum, gimlet, morrel and merrit, various blackbutts (including E. eorrugata) and 
tree forms of E. calycogona, E. annulata and F. dtmosa are common. Besides 
these, Melaleuca pauperiflora, M, quadrifaria, grey bush, various EremophUa spp. 
of the Kalgoorlie type, and acacias are important in the vegetation associations. 

The soils range from brown to red loams and clay loams and often show a 
sqrface sprinkling of blackish, ferruginous gravel. Greenstone pebbles sometimes 
occur on the surface and are often imbedded in the subsoil clay. The subsoil shows 
heavy clay accumulation and is typically calcareous. Decomposing basic rock in 
always encountered at shallow depths. 

little is known of the chemical properties of these soils exeopt that they are 
generally highly saline (see Table 6), a fact associated with the heavy texture and 
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restricted leaching. Agriculturally, they would be highly productive under a gener¬ 
ous rainfall, but under the conditions prevailing, must be regarded as unsuitable 
for wheat growing except in abnormally wet years. On account of the heavy tex¬ 
ture, improvement in salt status would be slow under light rainfall conditions and 
after the initial crop or two development for pasturage such as wimmera rye grass 
and saltbushes over a period of years would be advisable before wheat growing 
was again attempted. 

K .—Clay loams and clays of the yimlet and salmon gum woodl>nnds and of inallct 
areas. 

This gi'oup of soils res<‘inbles those of grou]> D in tlie property of a hea\3 
texture but are typically valley soils and are not obviously associated with any 
particular rock type. In colour they show less of the red shades than group D and 
are generally associated with a gimlet and salmon gum woodland. Jri the eastern 
portions of the reconnaissance in the vicinity of the Salmon Gums country, a mallee 
or stunted eucalypt association often replaces the woodland and the geology i-> 
l^robably different from more western areas. 

The soil profile consists typically of a brown or red brown clay loam or claj', 
resting on a brown or red brown calcareous, clay subsoil of considerable thickness. 
Crabholes, or gilgais, are common. Soil series of this group would belong to the 
same fasc as the Kumarl and Dowak series of the Salmon Gums area, the Camm 
.-ei’ies of the Lakes district and the Welbungin series of the Lake Brown area. 

Be.sides gimlet and salmon gum, merrit and morrel with boree, native cheriy. 
acacias and other plants frequently occur on the woodland association. 

The mallee association of the eastern portion includes E, diptera, merrit, yorrel 
and E. oleosa ^ with an undergi*owth of melaleucas, acacias, eremophilas, etc. 

This group of soils exhibits an undesirable degree of salinity as some 75 per 
cent, of the samples analysed fall in the highly saline class. In the absence of 
salinity, these heavy textured soils are very productive when the rainfall is ade(piate 
and superphosphate is used. Under low rainfall conditions, however, returns are 
usually disappointing on account of the high moisture capacity of the soil and 
lestricted penetration of the moisture. Where salinity is unduly high, experience 
at Salmon Gums indicates the first crop of wheat is usually satisfactory but dis¬ 
appointing returns are obtainc'd subsequently. As wimmera rye grass and trailing 
saltbush do well on soils of this group, it is good practice to establish these for 
pasture purposes after the first wheat crop. The preliminary" results of experi¬ 
ments at the Salmon Gums Research Station suggest that a period under pasture 
between w’heat crops may contribute materially to the reduction in salinity and, 
hence, the reclamation of this important group of soils. 

E .—Sandy soils carrying mallee associcstiom. 

Considerable areas of mallee country are associated with sandy soils in which 
a clayey subsoU, usually more or less calcareous, occurs at depths generally in 
excess of one foot. These soils belong to the fasc which includes the Doust serie.^ 
of Salmon Gums and are generally of low fertility and subject to wind erosion 
under cultivation. 

The profile consists of a grey, grey brown or yellow brown sand, somewhat 
bleached in the subsurface, resting on a brown to greenish brown cementy, sandy 
clay. 

Common species in the vegetation associations are Eucalyptus dumosa, E. 
eremophila, E. leptophylla (tree and mallee forms), redwood, broombush,. 
GreviUea spp., Dmiesia spp., Boronia sp., centipede bush, and a variety of 
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psamophilous plants. The salt status is low and is not a factor in the evaluatuni 
of this ty]>e. 

As these soils have been generally classified as second class, they were not 
<5onsidered as an important factor in the land settlement scheme. However, their 
favourable moisture relations render them of value in the low rainfall areas but 
they need the use of a system of crop rotation which will raise the fertility level 
and control soil erosion. 

0. —Loio lying sandy soils apjiarently forming on the sites of old lakes or salinas. 

Extensive areas of sandy surfaced soils occur in depressions and low-lying 
areas surrounding the salt lakes or salinas. The profile typically consists of a grey 
to grey brown sand, with a whitish subsurface layer, resting on an olix e or<greenish 
calcareous sandy clay subsoil. In many resi)ects, the type resembles certain types 
of group A but drainage conditions are different, the subsoil may be more highly 
saline and there is a danger from a rising salt water table following the clearing 
of the surrounding country. The vegetation always includes certain characteristic 
plants such Melaleuca thnyaides and swam]) gimlet. Redwood, E. leptophylla 
and a variety of inelaleuc«as also occur in some sites. 

Ex])erience throughout tin* settled wheat belt shows the liability of soils of 
this group to become excessively saline within 10 or 20 years of the developaumt 
of the higher land and, conse^juently, it is considered unwise to include them as 
types of permanent value as arable land. They may be safely used in association 
with more suitable types because, contrary to popular belit^f, their develo])ment will 
not promote salt en(‘roachmenl on more valuable land elsewhere. But it should be 
realised that in the course of tim(‘ salinity may render them unprofitable for culti¬ 
vation. # 

Fortunat(*l\, the area of this grou]» of soils is not largv and they have been 
given only second class value in the Lands Department classification. Conse¬ 
quently, they are of little importance as a factor in the land settlement under con¬ 
sideration. 

II .—Tied sandy soils associated with the areas of basic intrusive rods. 

Associated with the low hills and ranges of basic intrusive rocks are areas of 
reddish woodland soils which appear distinct from any other group and resemble 
certain of the goldfields types rather than more coastal soils. They occur jirin- 
<*ipally in the Bremer Range which is included in the Coolgardie soil region rather 
than in the Fitzgerald region (Teakle 1938). 

The woodland is characteristically open and includes salmon gum, gimlet, a 
large tree form of E. dumosuy a tree form of E. eremophila, mon’els, and memt. 
Smaller species include borees, teatrees, eremophilas, spinifex, hop, acacias and a 
variety of mallees. 

The profile features include a fine sandy or sandy loam non-calcareous surface, 
red or red brown in colour and commonly gravelly, and a red or light red calcareous 
clay subsoil. Generally clay accumulation occurs at a depth of 6 to 12 inches below 
the surface and lime at 15 inches. 

The soils are characteristically non-saline (Table 6) and, under a suitable 
rainfall, should be good agiicultural land. Unfortunately, they occupy only a very 
small area and, consequently, do not materially affect the land settlement problems 
of the area. They are interesting as an exception to the general rule for the areas 
of salt accumulation in clay subsoils. Perhaps the constitution of the clay fraction 
of the soils of this group differs from that of the more general soil types. 
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The Incidence of Soil Salinity. 

There is no doubt that the soils of the area examined are closely related to 
those of other portions of the wheatbelt and could reasonably be expected to re¬ 
spond to agricultural develoi)inent in a similar way. Experience in the Salmon 
Gums district pointed to n dislurhing factor—soil salinity—which has already been 
discussed, and the ])riniary j)nrp(>.se of the reconnaissance was to determine the 
incidence of salinity in tin* first class soils of the area proposed for settlement. 

On account of the importance of soil type in the movement of water soluble 
salts following clearing (Teakle and Burvill, 1938) the available data with respect 
to salinity have been considered for the groups of soils described abov(* and are 
summarised in Table (). 

From this table it is evident that all of the soils in the virgin state, ex<^*pt 
group F. are characteristically more or less saline and that the heavy textured types 
of grou[)s 0, 1) and Fj are g(‘nevally excessively saline. The light(‘r textured soils 
of groups A, B, F and 11 are less seriously affected and when it is known that 
leaching following clearing will bring about substantial if not complete reclama¬ 
tion of these tyi)es, it is evident that the soil salinity problem is largely confined 
to soils of groups C, D and E. The importance of this will be consider<*(l in the 
next section, after soil salinity in relation to certain factors has been discussed. 

(a) iSoil salinity and veyetation. 

While certain ])lants such as samphire, and to a l(‘ss cxtciil, one of the bores 
{Melaleuca quadrifaria) and grey bush {Cratyslylis conocephaki) may he com¬ 
monly associated wdth saline soils, it was found that the vegetation, as a general 
rule, Avas of little assistance as an indicator of (‘xcessive salinity. Apparently, the 
spe(?ies of the wheat belt areas have a wide range of salt tolerance and salb is not 
normally an imiiortant factor in determining the plant association.which establishes 
on the normal soil types. 

Table 7 shows the incidence of salt in soils on which a mnnber of characteristic 
species were important in the vegetation association. 

The apparent importance of gimlet as an indicator of salinity is due to another 
factor—the fact that gimlet commonly grows on heavier textured soils in which 
salt will accumulate on account of restricted leaching. 

(b) Soil salinity and elevation. 

Following on the definition of a soil salinity problem in the area, IJr. Ward, 
the Government Geologist of South Australia, and Mr. Lockhart Jack of his de¬ 
partment, were consulted by the Development and Migration Commission regarding 
the problem. From a consideration of possible underground water movements and 
the effects of (bearing th<^ higher lands, they suggested that— 

1. A relief map would provide the key to the problem of distribution of 

saline lands; 

2. The high lands would be safe and likely to improve. 

Further, they recommended that— 

1. Traverses be run through several representatiAc sections, and levels 

taken; 

2. Soil salinity and soil profile observations be made iiloiig these traverses 

and plotted to show the safe and dangerous levels. 

In effect, this information had already been obtained by means of aneroid 
levels taken during the course of the reconnaissance and using the railway surveys 
as bases. 
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TnrhuleH Kvcalyptost lonqicornifi. K. melnnnyylov and K. oJeofin. 
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The relation between elevation and incidence of soil salinity is shown in 
Table 8. 

These results conclusively show that the incidence of soil salinity in the virgin 
woodland country bears no relationship to elevation. Consequently, a relief map 
would be valueless as an indicator of safe and dangerous lands. 

The soil profile studies leave no dou])t that the dominant factor in salt accu¬ 
mulation is the pemeability of tlie soil to moisture. Accepting the rainfall as the 
source ol‘ the water soluble salts, th<‘re can be no question that heavy clay soils, 
and t^T>es in which the combination of soil profile and vegetation cover also greatly 
restrict leaching, will show an accumulation of these salts irrespective of elevation. 
Subsecpierit behaviour of the water soluble salts following clearing of the vegetation 
will be dependent on the pei'ineability of the soils and this is also a direct function 
of soil type. Teakle and Biirvill (1938) have discussed this, and the application 
of th(' j)rinci])le has already becni made in the discussion oj' the various soil groups 
stinli(‘d in this area. 

Of* course, there will b(* a rise in the water table after clearing and the low 
lying soils will become affected when the salt water level comes -within a few feet 
of tlu* surface. SoiK of Groiq) 0 are particularly liable to be affected, but micro- 
relief rather than general relief would be necessary to define these areas. Again, 
the soil type seems a more satisfactory nieth(»d of defining such areas liable to be 
affected by soil salinity in the eourse of yviirs. 

((*) 77/e (‘(tmposifidn d'Hfl source of (he water soluble salts. 

The total water soluble ^altN may be extraeted b\ tr(‘ating the soil with water. 
In this work 5 parts of water were used to one part of dry soil and the resulting 
ext met analys(‘d by the usual methods. Analyses s*how that the dominant C/Onsti- 
tnent i'^ ^otliuni (diloride oi* < ommon salt. The average of analyses repre«^ent‘ng’ 
77 samples shows sodium cldorule to constitute 70.2 per cent, of the total water 
soluble* «alt fraction. TIk' proportion may lx* higher in the more saline samples 
and b(‘conies lower as the sail content of the soils decreas<»s. Regarded from the 
aspect of siip]»ly of plant nutrients, the analyses indicate that these woodland 
soils an* w(*ll .sni)plie(l with nitrate and with water .soluble ]>otassium, calcium and 
maifuesium. Sulphates are high and pb(»sphate a])t)ears to be the ingredient most 
n(‘<*df*d for fertiliser ])nrpos(‘s. 

Table 0 gives the av<*rage of analyses r(*]»orted in Table A of the app(*ndix. 
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The (*omposition of the water soluble salt fraction approximates that 
of the sails of sea water and, as pointed out by Teakle (1937), there is little doubt 
that they have their origin in sea-water. Further, it is most probable that 
the sea-water was blown inland as an evaporated spray and later deposited on the 
soil in the rainwater. Analyses of rainwater collected over a 4-year period on the 
Salmon Gums Research Station show that about 27 pounds of salt are deposited 
per acre annually by this avenue and it was calculated that it would take only 
37,000 years to account for the amount of salt in the soils of the region, assuming 
an average depth of 50 feet. 

The deposition of salt in the rainwater at the Merredin Research Station was 
only 16 pounds per acre ]>er annum. 

(d) Relation to soil salinity in other districts. , 

Tt has been contendc'd that, prior to cleariiig, soils of established wheat areas 
were just as saline as those of this portion of the 3,500 Farms Scheme. There is 
no factual basis for this statement. 

Of course, soil salinity may be recognised throughout the southern portion of 
the Slate, irres])ectiv(' of rainfall, but in the present agricultural areas this is 
largely due to the mov(»ment of saline ground waters subsequent to the development 
of the country, and presents a i»roblem not yet affecting the areas of virgin country 
under discussion. Furthermore, the actual area of arable land at present damaged 
by this manifestation of salinity is relatively small—)>robably of the order of mag¬ 
nitude of 5 per cent, of the farming lands of the wheat belt. 

All available evidence indicates that the soil salinity problem under investiga¬ 
tion is confined largely to an area east of Newdogate and south of Southern fVoss 
where the* accession of salt per medium of the rainfall, is high (about 27 pounds 
per acre ]>er annum) and where, under virgin conditions, the low preci})itation per 
wet day is inade(jiiate for the leaching out of the salts when d(*posited on the cla>ey 
woodland soils. 

A body of information on the .salinity of woodland soils of the .salmon gum, 
gimlet and morrel types has been obtained from a number of special Ira verses 
through representative ])ortions of (he wheatbelt. (See Fig. 1.) The information 
is compiled and repre.scnted in (he .scatter diagram, Fig 3. The analyse.s in this 
case are expressed in terms of >alt (sodium chloride) and not total water soluble 
salts used in the rest of the investigation. The lower limit for highly saline soils 
has been taken as 0.30 per (ont. salt (NaCl) in the subsoil (second foot). Each 
dot represents the aiialysi.s of a subsoil .sample from a site examined along the 
traverse and the position is given by the scale. Dots above the 0.30 per cent, salt 
line thus represent excessively saline samples and those below the line samples of 
low or moderate salinity. 

Examination oi‘ th(‘ scatter of the dots along the various traverses in Fig. 3 
shows— 

(a) Fourteen out of 38 sites were highly saline on the Lake King-Marble 

Rock traverse. 

(b) From the Marble Rock-York traverse it is evident tliat over 50 per cent. 

of the sites were highly saline between Marble Rock and a point a few 
miles ea.st of Karlgarin. West of Ibis point normal woodland soils 
were rarely saline. 

(c) Between Marble Rock and Campion a high proportion of saline sites 

was obtained as far north as Holleton. North of this district no 
highly saline site^s were sampled until the lake country south of Cam¬ 
pion was reached. This area is notoriously saline, a fact which cor¬ 
relates with the information submitted in the scatter diagram. 
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(d) Between Lake Cainm and Wagin, soil salinity is relatively uncommon 

in the normal woodland soils west of Newdegate. A considerable 
proportion of the samples taken east of Newdegate were saline. 

(e) Between Merredin and) Northam the normal woodland soils were* rarely 

saline. 

Another traverse, made on 29th October^ 1930, between Salmon (Jum^ and 
Coolgardie, established the high incidence of salinity in this low rainfall area. Only 
two of eight sites fell in the low salinity group and the salt (NaCl) contents of 
the subsoils (second foot) of the other six sites ranged from 0.41 to 0.82 per cent. 

On these traverses, virgin soils were sampled wherever possible but, in the 
extensively developed arc'as, samples from cleared land had to be taken in some 
instances. This affects the mathematical aspects of the situation but does not in¬ 
validate the conclusion that the soil salinity problem recognised in the Salmon 
Gums district and the portion of the 3,500 Farms Scheme investigated is localise<l 
and does not extend to a serious degree to the farming areas west of Nevdc'gate 
and Karlgarin and north of TTolleton. 

The Significance of the Soil Salinity Problem as it affects the Land of the 

3,500 Farms Scheme. 

As a result of the reconnaissance survey d(^scribed, it \\as concluded in the 
I'cport of 10th February, 1930, that “The investigations indicate lhat there is a 
very serious alkali* problem in the ai*ea in question. It mnst, not, however, be re¬ 
garded as a condemnation of the area/’ Tn accordance with the facts presented 
above, it was pointed out that the heavier soil types (that is, those rej^r(*sented by 
groups C, D and E) wore most seriously aOected, and, in an area of limited rain¬ 
fall, the lighter soil ty])es, which are relatively free of alkali, must be regarded 
more suitable for wheat gi’owing. 

Ten years of further exi)ejieiice with and close investigation of this probh'in 
establish this conclusion and the i*ecent reorganisation of farming opeiatioiis in tlie 
Salmon Gums district has been based on the fact tliat the lighter soil types in this 
region are most suitable for safe wheat growing. 

The results of subsequent research work have laid a foundation for an estimatt* 
of the magnitude of the soil salinity problem in the area eoven'd by tlie investi* 
gatioii. 

At the outset, it must be emphasised that the results of soil analyses for total 
water soluble salts must be regarded and (‘valuated for any climatic zone in tlie 
light of both soil type and iiumtirous samples. 

1. Soil type is of prime importance as it largely determines the behaviour of 
the water soluble salts after clearing. 

2. Large numbers of samples must be taken to represent each soil type so 
lhat a statistical treatment of tlie results may be made. 

By this means an estimate of the chances of damage from soil salinity on eacli 
soil type is possible, although any single analysis of a soil of unknown tyj>e would 
have little value by itself. 

It may reasonably be assumed that the areas of the various types of woodland 
soils are proportional to the numbers of sites sampled in each group except in the 
case of group A in which the factor 1.5 should be arbitrarily used as these soils 

* Alkali is the old Am^lrican term i^hich in recent years has been generally replaced by the 
more appropriate term “salinity.” 
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were purposely sampled less intensively than the others. If ihi^ assumption be 
accepted, the relative areas of the tyi)es of woodland soils would be:— 


Grouj) A 196 X 1.5 294 

„ B .. 119 

„ 0 .. 177 

„ D .. 24 

„ p: .. 93 

„ H .. 

Total 723 


On the basis ol' the information submitted by Teakle and Burvill (1938) eoii- 
cerning the movement of salt in soils under light rainfall conditions, the percentage 
of area of soils dangerously saline for wheat growing could be calculated as fol- 



Soil (ifoup. 

1 • 

i Number of 
! Sitlinc 

Sites. 

i Pesistaiice to 
j R(‘(‘lHmation 
j Fnitor. 

j Net Stiliiie 

1 Sites after 

I (bearing. 

1 

A 


.. i W) 

1 

0 

■ 0 

B . 


.i 61 

! -40 

j 24 

V . 


no 

; •>(> 

55 

1) 


1 20 

• 75 

i 15 

1^: 

Total 

71 

! *7.“) 

I 

.53 

147 


On this reasoning 147 sit(‘s would represent 20 per cent, of the total area of 
woodland soils. 

It is admitted that the powdery morrel types of group C are unsatisfactory 
for wheat growing under low rainfall conditions whether saline or not saline. 
Th(‘refore, in order to arrive at an estimate of the proportion of woodland soils 
more or h‘ss unsuitable for wheat growing, both on account of salinity and the 
factor of morrel soils, the remainder of the sites of group C, namely 122, must be 
added to the “net saline sites after clearing.’^ This brings the ju'oportion of wood¬ 
land soils more hr less unsuitable for wheat growing to 37 per cent.—or about 
one-third. 

As the woodland soils probably occu])y from one-quarter to one-third of the 
total area, this fraction of the “first class” soils represents about 10 per cent, of the 
total area. 

At the present time there is no economic urge for increased wheat and wool 
production and a policy of consolidation in settled areas is amply justified. How¬ 
ever, when the demand arises, there seems no reason from the stand])oint of .^oils 
why settlement should not sj>read across the area in question. Tt is true that cer¬ 
tain easily recognisable soil types, constituting about one-third of the total area 
of woodland soils, would not be suitable for wheat growing, but the other wood¬ 
land types, together with the better types of light land, should be satisfactory. Fur¬ 
thermore, research work on the saline and morrel or “kopi” soils of the Salmon 
Gums Research Station indicates that these, while j’isky for wheat growing, are 
generally suitable for wimmera rye gras.s production. This agricultural value as 
pasture soils could be considered in a reorganised settlement j)rogramme which 
would take advantage of the knowledge of the soil types of the area and the ex¬ 
perience gained as a result of many years of farming and agricultural research 
in the Salmon Gums and other districts. 
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PASTURE COMPETITION, DONNYBROOK* 

M. CuLLiTv, Senior Agricultural Adviser. 

The Domiybi'ook Dairy Farmers^ Association inaugurated a pasture competi¬ 
tion early in 1932, which continued until 19.36, when the final awards were made. 
Owing to the very satisfactory outcome of that competition, it was decided to 
continue this work on a different basis of judging. In the original scheme of 
judging, consideration was given to bulk, permanency of the sward, its food 
value, the value of the plot as an experiment or demonstration, and the cultural 
treatment, thus introducing many factors, the comparative value of which were 
<iifficult to assess. Further, because of the influence of plants previously exist¬ 
ing in the pastures, it did not necessarily follow that the most meritorious and 
informative result would gain the award. However, the competition was finally 
won with a very fine pasture of subterranean clover and perennial rye grass. 

In order to overcome the difficulties that were present in the original compe¬ 
tition, and having regard to the trend in pasture improvement work in this State, 
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it was sugf^ested that, in a further competition to commence in 1937, the award 
would be given to thkt farmer most successful in establishing a new species of 
grass in his pasture. 

In order to emphasise the necessity of sowing grass seeds on a thoroughly 
prepared seed bed, a separate competition was arranged for this work. The 
scale of points adopted for judging this was as follows:— 

Fineness and freedom from clods .. 40 points 

Freedom from weeds .. .. .. 30 j)oints 

Consolidation . 30 points 

Total.100 points. 

Judging of the ])lots was carried out during the period June to September 
and the results are as indicated in the following table:— 



Fineness and 

Fret'doin 



Name. 

Freedom from 

from 

Consolidation. 

Total. 


Clods. 

\\VH‘d8. 



Mnximmu PohUs ... 

40 

30 

30 

100 

Brockman, K. T. 1). 

37 

29 

20 

92 

Patroni, H. 

:^7 

20 

28 

91 

(^^lninghaln, U J. 

30 

20 

25 

90 

Fry Brothers . 

34 

29 

20 

89 

Scars, W. J. . 

38 

23 

27 

88 

Sharp, C. P. . 

.34 

29 

25 

88 

Cliflord, J. 

30 

27 

25 

87 

Forrest, ♦!. H. . 

37 

23 

20 

80 

Trigwell, T. T. (2). 

34 

23 

20 

83 

Mitchell, V. (*. 

32 

20 

25 

77 

Martin Brothers . 

34 

20 

23 

77 

Egan^ J. 

30 

23 

23 

70 

Hearman, ,1. . 

34 

15 

20 

75 

Trigwell, T. T. (1). 

31 

20 

23 

74 

Jones, A. 

,30 

20 

20 

70 


The following points of interest were evident during judging:-— 

1. All competitors endeavoured to procure a fine seed bed. 

2. The use of a tyne cultivator, followed by a rolling, resulted in the 

breaking of the clods. 

3. Rolling to consolidate the soil was carried out on most plots. 

4. Sowings were delayed to facilitate weed destruction. 

5 . The seed was covered in only a few case®;, rolling being generally relied 

on to press the seed into the ground. 

Judging of the resultant pasture was carried out in inspections in May and 
October, 1938. Points were awarded according to the following scale, which is 
self-explanatory:— 

Uniformity and density of sole .. .. 30 points 

Colour and vigour . 30 points 

Percentage of new species established .. 40 points 


Total 


100 points 
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The results to date are as shown in the accompanying table. 


Name. 

rniFormity 

and 

Density 

of' 

(’olonr 

and 

Vigour. 

Percentage 

New 

Growtli. 

' 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Maximum Pointfi . 

JO 

JO 

40 

UK) 

20U 

Brockman, H, T.— 






May . . 

22 

2J 

JO 

77 


Odokcr ... 

22 

25 

J2 

71) 

15fi 

Jones, A.~- 

May . 

18 

JO 

20 

08 


October . . 

24 

27 

31 

82 

150 

Ounninghani, i\ »!.- 






May 

24 

2J 

JO 

77 


October 

20 

18 

JO 

08 

145 

Fry Brotherb— 






^lay . 

20 

27 

11) 

00 


October . . 

1 20 

1 27 

i J1 

! 78 

144 

Clifford, .1. 

May 

i 23 

1 

1 25 

i 18 

i t>o 


October ... . 

1 22 

24 

21) 

1 

141 

Sears, W. .1,— 




1 


May 

12 

15 

15 

I 42 


October .. 

21 

24 

JJ 

70 

118 

Forrest, .1. K. — 






May . 

12 i 

1 24 

20 

1 5(> 


October. 

! i 

; 18 

25 

I ‘d 

117 

E^aii. .1.— 

Mav . 

2($ 1 

1 

10 

1 01 * 


October 

21 1 

20 

15 

1 56 

117 

Trigwell, T. T - -- 


i 


1 

i 


May . 

1 20 1 

1 20 

12 

I 52 


October ... 

18 I 

! 20 

15 

5J 

105 

Patroni, Tf.— | 


1 




May ... .. ... . . 

J 

1 

5 

1 


October . . ... ... ... j 

21 

i 

12 

i 1 

70 


In all, 15 plots were entered, but owing to various causes only 10 are now 
receiving attention. Reference to the failures will be made later. Eight plots 
were sown with Phalaris inherosa-, three witii a mixture of Phalaris and perennial 
rye grass, two with kikuyii grass, one with perennial rye grass, and one with clovers. 
This latter did not comply with the intention of the competition, as only plants 
which can be easily established were used. Of those still in the competition, six 
are Phahris plots, one kikuyu, two Phalaris and rye graiss, and one rye grass. 

The following comments are oifered with reference to points arising from the 
competition, 

Phalaris tuberosa. 

The only plots sown with this species which failed, were those sown on scari¬ 
fied pasture, and on land which had just previously carried a crop of potatoes. In 
the first ease, the difficulty of getting the seedlings established against the severe 
(ompetition of the existing pasture plants was apparently too great, while the 
deep cultivation required for planting and digging potatoes would not leave the 
top soil in a sufficiently sweet condition for this plant, and a very poor result was 
obtained^ 
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In each of the other plots, good results were the rule. Well prepared seed 
beds were used, and, after an excellent germination, strong healthy plants grew. 

The rate of seeding varied from 2 to 6 lbs. per acre, the lower rates giving 
equally as good results as the heavier. South Australian certified seed was used on 
all plots. 

Superphosphate was the only fertiliser, the average dressing being one bag per 
acr<*. Sowing with one exeeption was carried out broadcast, the seed being usually 
pressed into the soil with a roller. In one or two cases a drag harrow was used to 
cover the seed before rolling. 

In Air. C. J. Cunninghanr> plot, the seed was drilled in about 1 to 1% inches 
below the suiface, and the inipression was gained from an early inspection that 
the Nf^^.‘ng would be a total failure. However, th(' reverse proved to be the ease. 
An excellent germination resulted, giving almost a full cover of plants in tluj first 
season. Sowing was carried out in three sections at the rates of 4, 5 and d lbs. of 
seed per acre respectively. The germination was so good that the 4 lbs. per aero 
section proved much too thick. As the year went on, however, owing to a slight 
waterlogging of portion of the paddock, a number of ydanis died. As a conse¬ 
quence, at the end of the .season, the plot w^as not .so good as wa.s early pi’omised. 
In the autumn of 1938, subterranean clover burr was sown ovoi* the paddock, giving 
a good mixture of Ph alar is and clover. 

In contrast to this, the plot sown by Messrs. Fry Bruiliers, on the top of one 
of the highest hills in the vieinity, where drainage is of course etheient, has im¬ 
proved consistently throughout the j^nr. Sowings of 2 and 3 Ib.s. of seed per acre 
ha\e proved ample. 

Mr. J. Clifford's entry was situated on the flat land adjacent to Thomson’s 
Brook, and although partly flooded on oeca.sion during the winter, was sufficiently 
well di’ained to allow excellent growth. 

The winning entry for the year was that of Afr. K. T. 1). Brockman. This 
was .^owii on much lighter land than that used by the other competitors. The seed 
bed was thoroughly prepared, and sowing was carried out broadcast at the rate 
of 4 lbs. of seed per acre. A brush harrowing was used to cover the seed. Although 
the ]>lot was reasonably even over much the greater area, some plants failed to 
survive in one small portion which appeared much looser andj dryer than the 
remainder. Those plants, even in this patch, which survived the delicate needling 
stage, later developed into healthy plants. The size of the plants was aeiu*ral1y 
very satisfactory, particularly where existing in association with subterranean 
clover. 

The plants sown by Messrs. T. T. Trigwell, J. R. Forrest and W. J. Seais also 
demonstrated that this plant could bo successfully introduced into land whi(*h had 
previously grown subterranean clover. 

In passing, reference mawt be made again at this point, to the j>lot sown by 
Mr. C. J. Cunningham. This plot, though it had been partially cleared tor a num¬ 
ber of years, had never carried pasture until the PhaJaris tuherosa was sown. The 
success with which the plants are growing, particularly on the higher ])ortion of 
the paddock, raises the question whether an old pasture site is necessary for the 
establishment of this species. 

Phalaris tuherosa and perennial rye grass. 

Mr. W. J. Sears used a mixture of 3i lbs. of Phalaris tuherosa, 6^ lbs. of 
Clunes strain perennial rye grass, and 3J lbs, of giant cow gi*ass per a(u’e. This 
plot carried a heavy cover of capeweed, which mitigated against a rapid (stablish- 
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ment of the new sown grasses. However the rye grass succeeded in getting estab¬ 
lished while the Phalaris tuberosa had not made such good progress. This appears 
to be developing along similar lines to Mr. H. Patroni^s plot reported in a previous 
competition, and supports the conclusion previously expressed that competition in 
the seedling stage is a serious obstacle to this species. The competition from the 
rye grass was sufficient to retard its establishment. 

Other plots sown in this way were those of Mr. T. T. Trigwell. All these have 
not been as impressive as when Phalaris was sown alone. The rye grass also has 
not been as successful as was expected. This probably was due to the severe com¬ 
petition from annual plants as previously referred to. 

Perennial rye grass. 

Only one competitor used this species, and for some reason the result ha^ not 
been very satisfactory. Seed reputed to be ^^Colac^' strain was used, but there does 
not appear to be any guarantee that the seed waa from good pasture. The early 
inspections of this plot showed that very little rye grass had been established. 

Kikuyu. 

Two plots of kikuyu were entered. One has proved a great success, while the 
other was a total failure. It is believed, however, that this failure cannot be attri¬ 
buted to any weakness of the plant, but rather to the system of management. 

Mr. A. Jones planted two paddocks of this grass, one of which plant(‘d) by the 
rougher method to be described was for the competition. The paddock w^as 
ploughed, cultivated, and worked to a fine surface before the cuttings were dibbled 
in, 3 feet apart each way. The other paddock was ploughed only, and the kikuyu 
cuttings planted three feet apart in every third furrow. No other cultivation was 
carried out on this plot w^hich was the one entered for competition. At ,the time 
of the inspection in October these paddocks had almost a full cover of kikuyu. 

The other plot which was entered by another farmer was dibbled in under* an 
oat crop. At the time of the inspections in 1938, no kikuyu was seen. All of these 
plots were high on hillsides away from low lying land which might assist in pro¬ 
viding summer moisture. 

The difference in the plots has been attributed solely to management. The plot 
which failed Tvas grazed before the cuttings had developed into plants with a tenac¬ 
ious hold on the ground, with the result that all the plants were torn out by the 
cattle. The plot which proved successful was not grazed until at least 12 months 
after planting. In effect, Mr. Jones forgot he had those paddocks on his farm. 
The result is that he now has several acres of completely matted kikuyu pasture 
which will prove useful to him in the coming seasons. Tw^enty acres have been 
established, or are in the process of being established. 

The fertiliser used on these plots has been principally superphosphate at an 
average dressing of ^ bag per acre. A little type orchard manure was used 
along a strip in the paddock, but has given no additional result. 

The loss of grazing from these plots while they were shut up was very little 
more than would be experienced by sowing Phalaris tuberosa or penmnial rye grass 
on a seed bed prepared after the autumn germination of clover and annual grasses 
had taken place. 

Some lessons which may be drawn from the results to date are as follows:— 

1. The preparation of a good firm seed bed is warranted in establishing per¬ 
ennial rye grass and Phalaris tuberosa in order to protect them from harmful 
competition. This is in the absence of a demonstration of more simple methods of 
establishment. 
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2. Good seed is necessary. South Australian certified Phalaris tuherosa and 
Clunes strain perennial rye grass have been used with success. 

3. Generally, better coloured and stronger plants of these species were seen 
when in association with clover. 

4. Deeper planting with Phalaris tuberosa, than that ordinarily recommended, 
may be used with success. 

5. Phalaris tuherosa will suit a variety of soils and sites, but does not flourish 
in wet situations. Good drainage is essential. 

6. Perennial rye grass is suited to the flats and lower slopes. 

7. Kikuyu can be established in one season, with cuttings planted three feet 
apart each way, providing no grazing is allowed for that period. 

8. Fertiliser applications of 1 bag of superphosphate per acre have been 
successful in establishing the above species. 

9. Rates of sowing of 2 lbs. of Phalaris tuherosa and 6 lbs. of perennial rye 
grass have been shown to be ample, providing good seed is sown on thoroughly 
prepared seed beds. 

10. The introduction of clover where not re-establishing itself in a Phalaris 
or rye grass paddock is advisable. 

Siujgestions, 

The following suggestions are made for the coming season, b(*ing bas(*d on 
experiences of the i)ast two seasons on those trial plots, and on other })astures in 
this and in other districts. 

1. A longer rest from grazing would be an advantage. Some of the plots 
have b(‘en grazed almost continuously, and naturally this affects the de]>th and 
strength of the rooting system. Allowing the plant to make more top growth will 
I'osult in (a) a greater bulk for grazing, (b) a greater reserve' of plant food bc*ing 
built up in the root system, and so (c) allows a more rapid response after grazing. 
For this jmrpose it is suggested that the paddocks be grazed not more frerpiently 
than once in () weeks, but preferably not more frecpiently than once in 8 or 9 weeks. 

2. In establishing Phalaris tuherosa the following methods are worthy of trial, 
(a) Sowing in the early autumn, on to the damp layer of fallow, ]»repared in the 
]>revious spring. This should result in early germination of the Phalarhs and its 
establishment beyond the d(‘li<‘ate seedling stage before germination of the annual 
species present can result in smothering competition, (b) Sowing on the ‘^burn,” 
that is, into the seedbed formed by ashes after a fire. Several small patches of 
Phalaris have been inspected which have been soavii into the ashes of burnt logs and 
hay stacks. 

3. hhistern States experience has followed closely that in this State, where 
jierennial rye grass has been sown on to a pasture which has been scarified. The 
competition from the annual pasture types has been too sevc're to allow the new 
j>lants to thrive. Hence the necessity for destroying this competition by preparing 
a firm seed b(‘d and, in doing so, retarding the development of the annuals. Fur¬ 
ther Eastern States expedience has showed to advantage, another more simple 
method which has the advantage of not destroying the grazing in a paddock for any 
period, in contrast to the full seed bed method, where the jiaddock is practically 
of little use for one year at least. In the method referred to above, the seed is sown 
through the drill with the discs or hoes penetrating the moist soil to a depth of 1 
to 1% inches. The work should be carried out when the soil is only sufficiently 
moist to scatter freely from the discs carrying with it any seeds which may have 
been present. This results in a series of drills through the paddock, where no 
annual seeds are present. The rye grass seed is deposited here and is able to g<*r- 
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minate and reach several inches in height before the annual plants can reach across 
and smother them. Once they are past the first two or three inches, the competition 
from other plants will not do much damage. 

The competition will conclude with two inspections carried out duidng 1939, one 
in May and the second in October. 


THE IMPERIAL BUREAU OF DAIRY SCIENCE. 

In 1936 the British (.^oiumonwealth Scientidc (Conference which met in London 
to consider the working of the organisations controlled by the Executive (Council 
of the Imperial Agricultural Bureaux, recommended that a new Im][)erial Bureau 
of Dairy Science be established. The conference also suggested the National Insti¬ 
tute for Research in Dairying as the most suitable location for the Bureau. 

Following agreement by all the authorities concerned, the new Imperial Bureau 
of Dairy Science has now been established at Shinficld, near Reading. Prof. H. 
D. Kay, D.B.E., Ph.D., D.Se., Director of the National Institute for Research in 
Dairying, has been aj^pointed Director of the Bureau. Mr. W. G. Sutton, M.Sc., 
A.I.C., from Massey Agricultural College, New Zealand, has been appointed Dejuity 
Director and has now taken up his duties. The Bureau is financed co-o])eratively 
by the Covernments of the British Empire in the same way as the other Iniperial 
Agricultural Bureaux. 

The functions of the Bureau are to index n^search work in d/iiiy sei(me(‘, 
whether eai’ried out in the Empire or elsewhere; to collect, abstract and collate 
inlbrination bearing on dairy science and to distribute such information^ both bv 
publication and by private communication to research workers, ollieials, and ad\i- 
sorv ofTieers throughout the Enpure. In addition, the Bureau is ebargc'd with lb ‘ 
duty of establishing and maintaining contact between research workers with (‘oni- 
rnoTi interests, promoting conferences of workers and visits to rescuireh centre', 
and in general encouraging the eirenlation of information, idoa^, material and 
personnel. 

The field of dairy science to be eo\ered by tlie Bureau was defined bv the 
Confi'renee when reeoinmending its establishment. This field includes the micro¬ 
biology, chemistry, and physics of milk and its products; animal diseases in so 
far as they affect milk and its products; the technology of pr(>e(‘s^iiig milk and 
manufacturing dairy products; the physiology of milk seeretion as affecting 
quality and quantity of milk and dairy products; standards for Ihe composition 
and quality of milk and its products. 

The routine duties of the Bureau, such as indexing and abstracting, will 
already be familiar to many dairy workers from the activities of the Bureaux 
already established in other subjects. An aspect of Bureau work which may not 
be so well known and understood is the more informal service which can be given 
to research workers, teachers, and field officers. The Bureau aims to be the friemd 
of these dairy workers. The Bureau will deal directly with the individual workers 
in dairy science, who are invited to write to the Bureau for information which 
is.not obtainable in their own countries. The Bureau may be able to supply the 
information itself, or to put the inquirer in touch with someone who can do so 
more effectively. 

The new Imperial Bureau of Dairy Science has been established in answer to 
recjuests for a clearing house for information in dairy science; its value to dairy 
sci<*nce, and to the dairy industry generally, will largely depend on the extent to 
which reseai’ch workers and others avail themselves of its services. 
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TOBACCO GROWING IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

A. Sharp, 

Tobacco Adviser. 

The history of tobacco cultivation in Western Australia on a commercial 
scale dates only from about 19.10. Prior to that date attempts to produce mar¬ 
ketable leaf had been made, hut the small areas planted could be regarded as 
being more or less of an experimental nature. During the 1930-31 season 25 acres 
were cropped for a yield of 12,500 lbs. of cured leaf. From, then on the area 
planted steadily increased until in 1937-38 an area of 1,215 acres was cropped 
for a total yield of 8.')4,(>00 Ibh. Uoincident with the increase in production, the 
quality of the leaf has steadily improved until it is now recognised as being 
second only to North Queensland leaf. Over the last few years the State 
yield has averaged approximately 700 lbs. per aere of cured leaf and individual 
crops have frequently yielded 1,000 lbs. p<‘r acre and over—figures w^hich com¬ 
pare v(»ry favourably with other tobacco-producing districts in the Common¬ 
wealth. 

The industry is located almost entirely in the Alanjimup district in the low^er 
South-West of the State. Various attempts to produce leaf of acceptable type 
in oth(‘r districts have so far met with indifferent success. 

Climate. 

It IS g(‘nerally recognised tliat a suitable climate is the first essential for 
the production of good tobacco. The ideal conditions for the grow’th and proper 
maturing of the lohac< 5 o jilant are abundant and evenly distributed rainfall, high 
t(‘m))era1ures, high humidity, a fair amount of cloudy weather, and absence of 
hot, drymj; winds. Climatic conditions at Manjimup ditTer considerably from this 
ideal. W hile the average annual rainfall of 42 inches is about (‘qual to that of the 
tobacco-growing areas of America, it is not evenly distributed, only about 5 to 
() inches being usually re(*orded during the live months Octuber to February, in¬ 
clusive. The months of December, January and February, during •which the 
tobacco crop is maturing and being harvested at Manjimup, are usually charac¬ 
terised by ^ery dry, hot, sunny weather, low' atmospheric humidity, and absence 
of cloud. Ill addition, hoi dry wunds during the day and sharp falls of tem¬ 
perature at night are occasioiiinll^ experienced. It will thus be seen that the 
West Australian tobacco grower ims to contend with weather conditions which 
are by no means ideal, and if he is to produce tlie type of leaf demanded by the 
manulacturers he must take great care that the location of his crop and his 
cultural practices are such as to offset as far as possible the effect of the rather 
harsh suinnu*r weather usually experienced. 


/So/As. 

The second factor, wliich is recognised as playing an extremely important 
part in the production of good quality tobacco is soil of the right type. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, the bright flue-cured tobacco of mild, sw^eet-smoking quality 
which is in greatest demand to-day can be grown liest in light sandy or sandy 
loam soils of comparatively low fertility. There are (juite large areas of soil answ’^er- 
ing this description in the Manjimnp district, and where such soils occur in well- 
sheltered valleys in association wnth a clayey subsoil at about 38 to 30 inches 
depth, they appear to be able to retain sufficient moisture thi*oughout the dry 
summer months to bring excellent crops of tobacco to maturity without the aid 
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of irrigation. With the exception of one or two favoured areas, crops grown on 
hillside land usually suffer considerably from drought, do not mature normally, 
and yield only a small proportion of bright leaf. Intending growers would be 
well advised to exercise the greatest care in the selection of suitable areas for 
tobacco culture. It will usually be found that only a comparatively small pro¬ 
portion of the total area of any particular farm is suitable for this crop. 

The Tobacco Plant. 

The tobacco plant of commerce (Nicotiana tabacum) belongs to the Natural 
Order Solanaceae, to which also belong the tomato and potato. It is an annual 
plant and is propagated in seed-beds and set out in the field when about four 
inches high. It is a summer-growing plant, being usually planted out in October 
and harvested diming January and February. On harvesting, the leaf is subjected 
to a curing process, during which a large proportion of the natural moisture is 
extracted. A number of different methods of curing are in use in various coun¬ 
tries, and each method produces tobacco of distinctive type and smoking charac¬ 
teristics. By far the largest demand in Australia at the present time is for 
leaf of bright colour, fine texture and of mild smoking quality, suitable for cigar¬ 
ette and fine cut tobaccos. This type of leaf is obtained from certain varieties 
which are suitable for flue-curing. Practically the whole of the tobacco produced 
in Australia at the present time is flue-cured. 

SeleHion and Preparation of Tobacco Land. 

As already explained, the careful selection of land for tobacco growing is 
extremely important. The present state of our knowledge is insufficient to allow 
us to say definitely whether any particular area will produce good tobacco or 
not without actual trial, but a few points may be mentioned as a rough guide. 
The soil should be a free working sandy loam, either grey, brown, or red-brown 
in colour. Black sand or peaty soil should be avoided. The greatest essential 
is that it should be capable of retaining moisture throughout the summer. Pre¬ 
vious knowledge on this point is of great assistance in selecting land, but if this 
is lacking the nature of the subsoil is a fairly reliable guide. A yellow or brown 
mottled clay or clay loam at a depth of 18 inches to 2 feet can generally be 
taken as a good sign. Many good tobacco soils contain a proportion of gravel, 
but very gravelly soils should be regarded with suspicion. The most suitable 
soils are usually found on gentb slopes and fl^ts between the heavily timbered 
ridges which are a prominent feature of the local topogi-aphy. Where the native 
vegetation, which consists of karri or jarrah in association with redgum (marri), 
has been allowed to remain untouched on Ihe ridges, protection from wind is 
afforded. Generally speaking, newly cleared land of suitable tvi)e yields very 
satisfactory crops, both as regards quantity and quality. Land \vhich has been 
under clover pasture for a number of years, however, usually gives verv poor 
results. The accumulated fertility of such soil, particularly tlie large amount of 
organic nitrogen stored by the clover roots, has a disastrous effect on the quality 
of the tobacco and may render the leaf practically uncurable. Where it is 
desired to utilise old clover land for tobacco, a non-leguminous crop such as oats, 
turnips or maize should first be grown in order to remove the excess nitrogen. 

The heavy winter rainfall experienced at Manjimup causes a good deal of 
waterlogging of the valley soils. Where the excess water does not drain off fairly 
rapidly with the advent of finer weather in the early spring, the necessity for 
artificial drainage is indicated. Tobacco will not do well on badly drained'land, 
and the' leaf produced is of poor burning quality. 
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Preparation of the land for tobacco should begin in the autumn. It should 
be ploughed deeply in April or May as soon as the autumn rains have mois¬ 
tened it sufficiently and germinated any weed seeds that may be present. Surface 
drainage will be assisted whore necessary by ploughing in fairly narrow lands 
and leaving a fairly deep finishing furrow between each land. Where it is not 
considered necessary to gi’ow a green manure crop, the ground may be left 
without further cultivation until the following August, when it is again ploughed 
and cultivated until a line tilth is obtained. The benefits to be obtained from 
autumn ploughing are very considerable, but they are not fully realised by many 
tobacco growers. In the case of newly cleared land, the turning over of the 
soil exposes it to the sweetening action of sun, wind and rain, while on old 
land weeds and overwintering Insect pests are effectively checked by winter 
fallow. 

Green Manuring, 

The soils of the Manjiinup district are naturally poor in humus. This is a 
distinct disadvantage, inasmuch as the tobacco plant grows best in a soil in which 
there is a good supply of decayed vegetable matter. Fortunately, it is within 
the power of the farmer to rectify this deficiency by growing and ploughing in 
suitable green manure crops. Such crops may be divided broadly into two 
classes, viz., leguminous, such as field iieas and lupins, and non-leguminous, such 
as oats and rye. The former, owing to the property they possess of supporting 
colonies of nitrogen-fixing bacteria in nodules on their roots (provided the re- 
cpiisite bacteria are either present in the soil or are introduced thereto with the 
seed itself by natural or artificial means), not only enrich the soil in humus when 
]>loughed in, but add materially to the supply of nitrogen. Non-leguminous 
crops, on the other hand, are quite incapable of adding fresh nitrogen to the soil. 

As already mentioned, it is undesirable to have tobacco soils too rich in 
nitrogen, therefore the growing of wholly leguminous crops for green manuring 
is not recommended. Excellent crops of tobacco have, however, been grown after 
mixed crops, such as oats, or rye, together with field peas, have been ploughed in. 
In the past, large areas at Manjimup have been successfully cropped an¬ 
nually with tobacco for a number of years, the soil being kept in good condition 
by growing green manure crops during the autumn and winter and ploughing 
them under in the early spring. While it is recognised that such continuous 
cropping is open to serious objection, principally from the point of view of 
disease and insect pest control, and hence cannot be pursued indefinitely, yet 
the results already obtained from this system have demonstrated the great bene¬ 
fits to be obtained from the practice of green manuring. 

Varieties, 

A large number of varieties have been tested in the Department’s field 
experiments at Manjimup during the last five years. The results obtained from 
these, together with the experience of commercial growers, indicate that the 
following varieties are capable of producing good crops of excellent quality leaf 
in this State. 

Hickory I^’yor.”—This has been regarded as the standard variety for a 
number of years. It is a good yielder of very good quality leaf where grown 
under really good conditions, but in some situations it tends to produce a rather 
coarse leaf, somewhat narrow in proportion to its length, particularly at the top 
of the plant, and is rather difficult to cure a really bright colour. 

^Tash.’^—This variety is very similar to Hickory Pryor’’ in appearance, 
though of slightly taller habit. Over a period of five years it has yielded slightly 
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heavier crops than the latter in the Departmental experiments. Tt is comparatively 
easy to cure and generally yields a high proportion of bright leaf. 

^^KellyU’—This variety was imported from New South Wales by the Depart¬ 
ment for experimental purposes three years ago. It proved an immediate suc¬ 
cess and is already threatening to oust ‘^Hickory Pryor^^ from its position as 
favourite with growers. It prefers the moister types of soil and on these it 
produces a heavy crop of high quality leaf. The leaf is broader in proportion 
to its length than either Hickory Pryor’’ or ‘H>ash,” and is easy to cure. 

Leaf of these three varieties is acceptable to Eastern States manufaeturtu’s. 

Sport.”—This variety was evolved at Manjimup some years ago by Mr. 
H. J. Dimmer, Plantation Manager to Michelides, Ltd., of Perth. Tt has proved 
itself remarkably well adapted to local conditions and yields consistently heavy 
crops of bright leaf. It requires less suckering in the field than most other 
varieties and is easy to cure. It would be extremely popular with growers were 
it not for the fact that the smoking quality of the leaf is not altogether accep¬ 
table to Eastern States manufacturers, who state that they are not prepare<i to 
purchase it in large quantities. In view of this fact, growers who intend produc¬ 
ing for the Eastern States market are recommended not to plant this variety. 

Several other varieties tested by the Department gave very promising re¬ 
sults during the 1938-39 season. These include ^Hlold Dollar,’* ‘‘Yellow Mam¬ 
moth,” and “White Mumiuoth.” Tt is inadvisable to accept the results of only 
one season as conclusive, however, and growers are recommended to plant only 
the better-known varieties until the newer ones ha^e undergom* further trial. 

{T(i be continued.) 


LUCERNE COMPETITION* 

M. Cullitv, Senior Agricultural Adviser. 

Tn conjunction with the Pasture Competition, the Donnybrook Dairy Fariher&’ 
Association conducted a lucerne competition, which was sponsored at the sugges¬ 
tion of Messrs. Dempster and W. E. Heannan. As with the pasture competition, 
this was divided into two sections, one dealing with the preparation of the seed 
bed, and the other with cultural ojaerations and growth. 

The seed bed inspection ivsiilted as follows:— 


Name of Farmer. 

Fineness and 
Freedom from 
Clods. 

Freedom 

from 

Weeds. 

Consolidation. 

Total 

Mflximnvn Poiiffs ... 

40 

30 

30 

1(K) 

Frost, A. (\ . 

40 

24 

28 

92 

Langridge, fi. . 

38 

20 

27 

91 

Oiiniiingham, C. 4, 

38 

25 

27 i 

90 

Brockman, R. T. I). 

35 

29 

25 

89 

Heai;man, •). . 

30 

27 

25 

88 
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Inspections of the plots were carried out when inspecting pastures, and the 
points allotted for 1938 are as follows :-r- 


Name of Fanner. 

Evenness, 

X’igoiir, 

etc. 


Inserts 

and 

l>i8cnis(‘. 

Bulk. 

Total. 

(3 rand 
Total. 

Mdiininw Point» 

:to 

20 

10 

40 

100 

200 

Rrockman, H. T. !).-- 
May 

IK 

*s 

10 

:to 

6(^ 


Ocl/ober . . 

1 ir> 

: 1,3 

7 

1 36 

! 71 

; 137 

Frost, A. - 

May 

22 

i 1 

1 i 

1 

1 10 

1 

1 25 

64 


Octob<‘r 

Tk 

10 1 

i 7 

] 35 

70 

134 

Langrid^rc*, B.— 

May 

1 20 

' 10 j 

U) 

j 20 

60 

i 

Oftober 

i 

1 12 

\) 

i 28 

65 

I 125 

Funninghain, V. .). 
Mav 

1 

14 

i 7 ! 

10 

^ .. 

I 49 

i 

October 

8 

j 10 

9 

' 25 

: 52 

101 


Unfortmiately we must i^ecord that the conditions as seen during the inspec¬ 
tion in October indicate that only two of the plots will be successful. Reasons for 
this are as follows:— 

Plot 1.—S(*edliiigs w(Te destroyed by red mite attacks. 

Plot 2.—(^om])etition from couch grass has prevented the plants from 
obtaining eood development, and next yearns growth will be re¬ 
duced. 

Plot 3.—Was quite successful in establishment, but rabbit attacks are gradu¬ 
ally rc'dueing the number of plants. These pests eat the crown 
of the roots, and so totally destroy the plants. 

The two leading plots, however, do indicate what a valuable plant lucerne can 
be under conditions which cannot be described as the optimum. The particulars 
of the plots are as follow^s:— 

Broclcmmi, /?. T. B, 

The soil is a sandy loam situat'd on the slope above the Preston river, and 
carried originally a mixture of jarrah and redgum. A crop of potatoes was taken 
off the land in the spring of 1936. The land was ploughed during the succeeding 
summer, and sown with rape which was grazed off during the autumn and winter. 
The land was again ploughed and harrowed in August, and the operations re¬ 
peated. The seed and manure were drilled in as shallow as i>ossiblc, after rolling, 
and finally a stroke of the harrows was given. Seed was sown at the rate ol 6 lbs. 
per acre. Inoculation of the seed with bacteria was carried out; one bag of buper 
per acre was applied. Harrowing was again (‘arried out when the plants were 
3 inches high, and once again during the summer months in order to check weed 
growth and retain a mulch. After the first rains in the autumn the paddocks were 
cross cultivated (using a springtyne) to a depth of 2 to 3 inches. A further appli¬ 
cation of one bag of super was made. The attaoks of rabbits were responsible for 
the destruction of a number of the.plants, but reseeding of the bare patches recti¬ 
fied this. The lucerne plants gfipeared very healthy, and weeds were very few, 
apart from some bracken. Later in the spring weed attack was more serious, cape 
weed and cluster clover being present. The lucerne plants, however, had made 
splendid progress, and a heavy crop of hay was cut from the paddock. 
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Frost, A. C, 

This paddock was cleared several years agro, and has been used for pasture. 
It is situated on the bank of the Preston river, but on a considerably higher level. 
Much couch grass and subterranean clover were present in the pasture. A crop of 
oat'^ was sown in the 1936 season. The paddock was ploughed in January, 19.37, 
one ton of agricultural lime applied and turned in during May, and a cultivation 
and harrowing carried out twice during the winter. Cultivation with a Suni)alin 
renovator was carried out in early September. Five and one-half bags of super 
were applied over 3 acres, and the i>addock was then rolled and again harrowed. 
Two days later inoculated seed was sown broadcast at the rate of 10 lbs. per acre. 
After sowing, one half of the paddock was rolled and th:: other half harrowed. 
Good germination resulted from the whole plot, and a further stroke of the har¬ 
rows was given at the end of November in order to consen^e moisture. The plants 
were topped when about 9 to 12 inches high. In May, 1938, it was seen that ♦he 
coin])etition from couch was going to weaken the stand, but at that time a very 
useful crop had been obtained. The plants were fairly even, and were U}> to 18 
inches in height. Grazing had been canned out with a herd of 15 cows for 4 days 
for one hour each day, prior to the ins])ection. Following the inspection the graz¬ 
ing was continuous until the crop was reduced to about 6 inchc''. A really good 
CTO]) was cut for hay in the late spring. 

Further insjiections will })e carried out during this season (1939), 


AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS. 


Agriculturists, pastoralists and primary producers generally, who may he having 
difficulties of any kind in connection with their production activities, are invited to 
communicate with the Agricultural Adviser of their district of the Department of 
Agriculture, when information and advice will be supplied free of charge. 

Where identification of plant or stock diseases or insect pests is required, full 
details of symptoms should be forwarded and also samples of the diseased plant, 
animal tissue or insect where practicable. Plant tissue intended for examination by 
the Plant Pathologist should be wrapped in paper and not forwarded in airtight con¬ 
tainers, and plant specimens for the Botanist should be pressed between newspaper 
and dried before despatch. With regard to animal tissue for microscopic examina¬ 
tion, this should be forwarded in a solution of 10 per cent, formalin, or if of con¬ 
siderable bulk in a sealed kerosene tin containing a few ounces of formalin as a 
preservative. Living insects should be sent in suitable containers and dead 
specimens in methylated spirits. 


The addresses and names of Advisers are as follows:— 


Albany . 

Bridgetown. 

Bnnbury . 

Osnddton . 

Qosnells . 

Harvey . 

Kataiming . 

Kalammida-Bolsystone . 

Kununoppin. 

Haajimup . 

Metropolitan, Qingin, Chittering ... 

Mandaring .. 

Narrogin . 

Vasse . 


H. R. Powell (Fruit); B. Williams (Dairying). 

A. Flintoff (Fruit); A. M. Tindale (Dairying). 

M. Ouffity. 

N. Davenport (Qoverament Buildings). 

R. C. Owen. 

R. L. CaUes (Fruit). 

A. S. Wild. 

W. H. Read, o/o. Department of Agrioulture, Perth. 
W. M. Nunn. 

C. M. Scott. 

S. E. Bennett, o/o. Department of Agrioultnie, 
Perth. 

V. Cahffl. 

A. T. Gulvin. 

J. M. Nelson. 
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A SOIL SURVEY OF THE DEPWWIARK AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH STATION, DENMARK, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 

G. H. BubviiiL, Agricultural Adviser. 

FOREWORD. 

Soil surveys are designed to collect and collate information regarding soils, 
and essentially involve the recognition, description and mapping of the soil typos 
of any area under examination. On account of soil variability, and the numerous 
factors interacting in soil formation, soil surveys are necessarily on a broad 
basis, and boundaries between soil types are usually not sharp. Furthermore, 
so many factors affect plant growth lhat a perfect correlation between soil type 
and crop returns cannot be expected. The value of the soil survey lies in the 
systematic, if general, description of the soils of an area and their classification 
on the basis of such recognisable features as ptofile—the colour and texture 
(heaviness, etc.) of the layers exposed when a hole is dug—drainage, underlying 
rockh, vegetation associations, tojK)graphy, etc. These features all affect plant 
growth or refle(‘t fertility levels, so that such a classification represents an addi¬ 
tion to knowledge of soil conditions which, when interpreted, will facilitate and 
rationalise agricultural development. Even the broad land classification carried 
out by surveyors made possible systematic land settlement in Western Australia 
in the face of natural dilheulties, and there is no reason to doubt that the more 
modern soil survey will make a further substantial contribution to efficiency in 
Western Australian agriculture. 

The Department of Agi’iculture, in association with other organisations, has 
been engaged on soil surveys in Western Australia over the last 10 years, and 
has mapped over 1,250,000 acres in detail with respect to special problems such 
as soil salinity and nutritional disorders of stock. The information collected 
is being published as rapidly as possible as a basis for future work—that of 
interpretation in terms of agricultural practice. 

The agricultural areas of Western Australia cover approxiiuaJ:ely 70,000,000 
acres. It would obviously be impossible to subject the whole of this huge area 
to a detailed soil survey in a reasonable time so that, as a step in the direction 
of diagnosing and elucidating soil problems, ‘‘spot^' surveys are being made of 
representative sections throughout the agricultural portion of the State. By 
this means, and by assuming that a few thousand acres represent a district of 
100 times that area, a body of valuable infoimation will be gathered as a basis 
for experimental and advisory work. A number of ‘‘spot’' surveys have already 
been undertaken in connection with various soil problems in several districts, 
and the soil survey of the Denmark Research Station by Mr. 0. H. Burvill 
represents one of these. It is published as a record of the soil conditions on a 
farm being used for research purposes for the benefit of the south coastal areas. 

L. J. H. Teakle. 

SUMMARY. 

A soil survey has been made of the Denmark Agricultural Research Station 
comprising 210 acres of land adjoining the Denmark River. 

Fourteen soil types, exclusive of alluvial areas, undifferentiated wet soils 
and river sandbanks have been recognised, described and mapped. Of these, 
nine are types recognised in a larger district survey, w^hile the remaining five 
are new types. 
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The soils have been grouped on the basis of profile features, reaction, parent 
rock, drainage, etc., into three main groups, with several ungrouped soils. Group 
I. soils are grey, yellow, and light brown sands more or less gravelly, with yellow 
to white clay subsoils. The pH of the surface soil is 5.5-6.0. Group IL ^oils 
are well podsolised grey sands, with “coffee rock“ or ferruginous hardpans or 
coffee-stained layers in the subsoil; the surface pH is 4.4-4.8. Group III. .'^oils 
are chocolate, dark grey and brown loams with clay subsoils, and are formed over 
basic rocks. The surface pH is about 6. 

The relationship of the soil types to pasture development is briefly discussed. 
While considerable success has been achieved in pasture establishment on the 
soils of Groups I. and III., the soils of Group II. present special difficulties which 
are now being investigated. Group II. soils occur extensively in the Denmark 
and surrounding districts under a natural vegetation of stunted jarrah or §crub 
heaths of kangaroo “grass,bottlebrush, teatroe, etc. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The Denmark Agricultural Research Station, formerly known as the Den¬ 
mark stud fai*m, now comprises about 210 aci’es of land adjoining the Denmark 
River and lying north-east of, but close to, Denmark township. It was estab¬ 
lished in 1912 after a visit to the district of the Hon. T. H. Bath, theji Minister 
for Agriculture, who decided that a demonstration and experimental dairy farm 
should be established to impart practical information to farmers of the district 
in dairying and its allied branches. The original farm taken over from the Lands 
Department comprised only about 27 acres on the right bank of the river; this 
piece surrounds the farm buildings but forms only the south-^vest corner of the 
present station. Additions of land were made from time to time till the station 
reached its present area in 1927. 

In addition to studying the general problems of’pasture and fodder* lu oduc- 
tion and conservation, an important function of the Research Station has lieen the 
maintenance of a herd of pedigi*eed Guernsey cattle and the breeding of pedigreed 
Berkshire and Taniworth pigs. In the earlier years small butter and bacon fac¬ 
tories were also in operation at the Station. 


CLIMATE. 

The climatic features of the Denmark district have been discussed in ^ome 
detail by Hosking and Burvill (1938) in C.S.I.R. Bulletin No. 115, ‘'A Soil Survey 
of part of the Denmark Estate.^' The annual rainfall is 48 inches, of which about 
three-quarters falls in the May-October period, but no month of the year has an 
average of less than one incli. Temperatures are mild even in the summer months 
and winter frosts are uncommon. 

NATURAL VEGETATION. 

Prior to clearing, the main vegetation associations of the Denmark district 
seem to have been represented on the Research Station. Karri (Eucalyptus diverse 
color) forest associations appear to have predominated in the south-western parts, 
while jarrah (E, marginata)--marr\ (E. calophijlla) associations, and wet heath 
associations, including bottlebrush and kangaroo ^^grass,"’ with scattered paperbark 
and blackbutt, occur on the eastern and northern sections. Further details are 
given in discussing the individual soil types. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY. 

. The highest parts of the Station are along its eastern and north-eastern boun** 
daries whence drainage west to the Denmark River follows three main creek courses. 
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Slopes are mostly quite gentle compared with some parts of the district. No ele¬ 
vations have been determined east of the river, which is here close to sea level, but 
the highest point is probably not above 200 feet. The river course is well defined 
in most places by steep banks rising in places to about 15 feet above summer level, 
so that only small areas of the Station are liable to winter flooding by the river. 

Several interesting features of the geological history of the area have been 
revealed by the soil survey. As in the district to the west, most of the outcropping 
rocks are either acidic and gneissic or of a basic, igneous character, and with them, 
certain soil types are usually associated (see later). How’cver, rounded (quartz 
gravel was frequently found in the upper sandy layeis in soils of several types, 
especially in the north-east of paddock 14, the south-west of paddock 18, and to 
the south of the creek in paddock 17. This gravel was up to an inch long and 
occasionally of greater size. In the north-east of the Station an area of deep sandy 
soil of the Willbay series was found to contain much well rounded, as well as more 
angular, quartz grit, up to about inch in size, from near the surface to a depth 
of eight feet. Such occurrences, which appear to be deposits of trans])orted 
matci'ials, must be an important guide to the geological history of the area, and 
furl her, they indicate the complex character of the parent materials of the soils. 
This is discussed more fully in the next section. 

Ferruginous laterite gravel and some boulder^ are associated with several soil 
types, but no areas completely covered with massive laterite boulders oeeur. The 
gravel pit near the west side of paddock 18 shows rounded quartz gravel among 
the more common ferruginous laterite gravel. Some of these rouiid(‘d (juartz i)ieces 
are cemented into ironstone lumps which appear to have been formed by a secon¬ 
dary cementation of the gravel deposits. The ferruginous gravcK occurring in 
various soil profiles are not unifonn in character. When found in the surface 
layers in types such as the Wakuiidup very gravelly sand and the Koorrahup very 
gravelly sand, they are usually fairly smooth in outline and do not aj)i)ear, on 
breaking, to contain much quartz sand. On the other hand, ferruginous gravels 
from subsoil layei’s are very irregular in shape ami often include much (juarlz sand. 
It is thought that these latter gravels may be the result of iicdogenic processes under 
the present climatic conditions, while much of the surface gravel may be residual 
from a former climatic cycle and has been exposed by subsetjuent land movements 
and geological erosion. 


DESCRIPTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS. 

General, 

Tlie soil survey of about 16,000 acres in the Denmark district reported by 
Hosking and Burvill (1938) in C.S.I.R. Bulletin No. 115 was used as a background 
for the classification of the soils of the Research Station. A number of the soil 
types recognised in the larger survey occur on the Research Station, though in 
some cases they show variations from the general type description which makes it 
desirable to consider them as specific phases. Further, five new series designated 
B, C, D, E, and F, which were not recognised in the district survey, have been 
mapped on the Research Station, the survey of which was on a more intensive basis 
and thus allowed more attention to be given to soil variations which may have been 
submerged in the more inclusive groupings of a broader survey. 

Fourteen soil types, exclusive of alluvial areas, undifferentiated wet soils and 
river sand banks have been mapped, principally on the basis of soil profile features. 
The order of the following descriptions is intended to bring out relationships be¬ 
tween the types. Further, they have been divided iuto broad groups on the basis 
of certain general similanties, and it is likely that methods for pasture establish- 
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ment and management will be generally similar for the types within each group. 
The extent of each of the soil groups, types and phases is given in Table 1. 


Table 1. 

AREAS OF SOIL TYPES MAPPED ON DENMARK RESEARCH STATION, 


Soil Type. 

Symbol. 

Area. 

Group • 


acres. 

Wakundup very gravelly sand ... 

Wvgs 

7-5 

Wakimdiip gravelly sand grey phase . 

Wgs 

6-2 

Wakundiip gravelly sand brown phase 

Wgs 

17f 

Type R loamy sand 

Bis 

10-0 

Typo C sand 

C^s 

16*7 

Koorrabiip very gravelly sand 

K®vgs 

3*7 

Koorrabup gravelly sand ... 

K»g8 

8-9 

Group I. Subtotal 


70-1 

Group 11 ,— 



Kordabup sand 

K^s 

11*9 

Kordabup sand hardpan phase . 


8*2 

Kwilalup sand 

K'^s 

28-5 

Type D sand ... . 

Ds 

11-2 

# 

Plantagenet peaty sand ... 

Pps 

41*5 

Willbay sand .... . . 

W's 

6-5 

Group II. Subtotal .... 


107-8 

Group III ,— 



Koorundurup gravelly loam . 

K'-gl 

3-1 

Type E gravelly loam . . 

Egl 

6-8 

Group III. Subtotal .... 


9-9 

Ufigrouped — 



Type F sandy loam 

Fsl 

11*9 

Alluvial soils . . 

A 

5*5 

Undifferentiated wet soils 

U 

2*5 

River sandbanks. . 


1-6 

Rock outcrops . 


0*7 

Total (acres) . 


210-0 


Thene areas include the land between the surveyed river traverse and the river’s edge also 
the closed eaat-west roada in paddocks 3 6 and 20, but the north-south surveyed road through tha 
Research Station is excluded. 
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The complexity of the soils on the Research Station must be in part attributed 
to their association with the Denmark River, the course of which has undoubtedly 
changed as geological erosion has progressed towards the present topography. De¬ 
posits of alluvial and colluvial origin have formed the parent materials of types 
C and 1) and jjossibly F, as well as the more recent alluvial areas map})ed A. 

As previously mentioned, acidic gneissic rocks and also basic igneous rocks 
outcrop in various places along the river banks and away from the river. With 
the acidic rocks, soil types such as the Wakundup gravelly sand, the Koorrabup 
gravelly sand and a new type B loamy sand are associated, while over the basic 
rocks occur the Koorundurup gravelly loam and a redder soil (type E gravelly 
loam) showing some relationship to the Scotsdale soils. It might be thought that 
such soils have developed from the weathering in situ of these rocks, but the occur¬ 
rence of rounded quartz gravel and grit in several soil types reveals the importance 
of transported materials in this area. It seems probable, therefore, that even types 
such as the Wakundup gravelly sand, the Koorrabup gravelly sand and the Korda- 
bup sand, which have yellow clay subsoils at about two feet, and show signs of 
decorai)osing gneissic rock at about four feet, may have their surface sands derived 
partly—even largely—from transported sands, rather than from the weathering 
in situ of such basal rock.* 

Details of the Soil Types. 

Group I. 

Grey, yellow and light brown sands, more or less gravelly, with yellow to white 
clay subsoils. Originally timbered with karri and/or jan’ah and marri. 


Types Mapped. 

Wakundup very gravelly sand . .. Wvgs 

Wakundup gravelly sand grey phase ... Wgs (hatched) 

Wakundup gravelly sand brown phase . Wgs 

Type B loamy sand . Bis 

Type C sand .... . ... Cs 

Koorrabup very gravelly sand KPvga 

Koorrabup gravelly sand . K^gs 


In this group the surface soils are slightly to moderately acid with a pH range 
of 5.5-9.0. The subsoils are of similar reaction generally but type B loamy sand 
showed a very acid subsoil and deep subsoil. (See Table 3.) 


Wakundup Series. 

This scries, whose soils arc very extensive in the district and most widespread 
of the developed karri hill soils, is represented on the Research Station by both 
its recognised types, the Wakut^up gravelly sand (Wgs) and the Wakundup very 
gravelly sand (Wvgs). Both the grey and brown i^hases of the former occur and 
conform closely to the type descriptions given by Hosking and Burvill (1938) in 
C.S.l.R. Bulletin No. 115, i.e., their profiles show grey, yellow grey and light brown 


* This view is supported by miueralogicai examinations of subsurface and subsoil samples 
made by Dr. Dorothy Carroll, Department of Geology, University of W.A. The line sand frac¬ 
tions of the subsurface samples from profiles of Koorrabup gravelly sand and type B loamy sand, 
were made up principally of rounded and subangular grains, while in the clay subsoils the grains 
were largely angular and subangular, apd larger angular quarts pieces belonging to the weathered 
bedrock occurred. In one profile studied there w'as a smaller assemblage of heavy minerals in 
the subsoil than in the surface. Since the underlying rock is probably a gneissic granite, the 
rounded grains in the upper layer of the profile and the mineraloidcal composition of that laver 
indicate that it is probably transported. 
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loamy sands^ with more or less laterite and quartz gravel, passing at 18 to ‘24 
inches usually to yellow '‘short’’ clay. Outcrops of acid gneisde rock arc associated 
with several areas of this type. The Wakundup very gravelly sand occurs along 
the Scotsdale Road boundary, and on the high land in the central part of the 
Station. The yellow to light brown very gravelly sand is over 3 feet deep in many 
places, and laterite boulders are fairly common in the soil and around tre's. Quartz 
grit Avas found to occur in a layer above the yellow sub-oil clay in some places, 
and rounded quartz gravel was also noted in the gravel pit in paddock 18. 

The Wakundup soils are mostly cleared but appear generally to have sup¬ 
ported a karri-marri-buloke (Casuarina decussata) vegetation association. Jarran 
is known to have grown on a few areas mapped in this series. 


B loamy sand (Bis). 

This type is characterised by a subsoil of white or pale yellow "short” clay 
with a talc-like feel which seems to have developed from a vej*y acid gneissic* rock. 
The overlying soil, which is generally 20 to 30 inches deep, rather resembles the 
grey phase of the Wakundup gi’avelly sand. Below 4 to 6 inches of grey loamy 
sand with organic matter, a gi*ey to yellow grey loamy sand or sandy loam occurs 
Avith varying amounts of (luartz gravel. A grey brown soft gravel of low density 
occurs in some profiles, and small light browm concretions with a charcoal nucleus 
nlso occur in the surface layers. Grit and gravel are usually most dense in a layer 
of several inches above' the subsoil clay which, if not light grey or white when firht 
encountered, becomes more white and short and "talcy” with depth. Dwomposing 
rock has bcien found below 3 to 4 feet and also observed at the well on the hillto]> 
in the main area of this type. The deep subsoil layer (42in.-f)0in.) where sampled 
was strongly acid (pll 3.98). 

The main occurrence of' type B is in the central parts of the station associated 
with the Wakundup soils, though it has been vegetated by a jarrah-marri associa¬ 
tion, not with karri. Obseiwations after 7 inches of rain in January, 1939, and 
statements from others, indicate that this soil becomes more or less waterlogged 
in winter, presumably through seepage from the ai*eas of Plantageiiet peaty satul 
Avhich lie to th(* cast of it and at somewhat higher elevations. 


Type C sand (Cs). 

In appearance this type also seems to have aflinities with the Wakundup soils, 
but most often no clay horizon was found within 42 inches of the surface. The 
location of the mapped areas suggests that colluvial and alluvial deposits adjacent 
to the river and creeks, or at the foot of slopes, have formed the parent materials 
of tlie type. The profiles show grey, yellow grey, yellow, light brown, and occasion¬ 
ally brown sands or loamy sands mostly more than 42 inches deep and, as usual, 
the surface layers show some darkening by organic matter. Gravel is often absent 
or occurs deep in the profile below 27 inches. Yellow sandy clay loam or sandy 
clay was found below 30 inches in some places. The area adjoining the river in 
the western part of paddock 20 occurs as a number of ridges with several moist 
hollows between, and represents old river sandbanks, now well above river level. 
The clay beneath the sand at the foot of one ridge, and also in a moist hollow, 
was a grey sticky plastic clay under which a sand layer was found in one boring, 
suggesting alluvial origin. 

A timber association of well grown jarrah and marri was the native vegetation 
of some areas of this type, while in other cases karri has grown on these soils. 
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Koorrahup Series, 

The two recognised types of this series (see C.S.I.R. Bulletin No. 115) have 
both been mapped on the Research Station, but as specific cases. The Koorrahup 
gravelly sand (Kogs), a common type in the district under jarrah-marri vegetation 
associations, occurs principally as a deep phase with only a little feiruginou'^ 
gravel. Instead of about two feet of yellow sand, more or less gravelly, overlying 
a yellow or yellow brown clay, the sand was mostly over 3 feet deep with gravel 
confined to its lower parts. A type sample from paddock 29 showed the usual 
yellow clay (with gravel embedded in it for a few inches) at 4 feet. The elar 
became mottled yellow, rc'cl brown, and white with depth, and gritty decomposed 
rock and clay were found below 5 feet. 

The Koorrahup very gravelly sand (Kovgs), of which the A horizons of yel¬ 
low to light brown very gravelly sand are usually over 2 feet deep, occurs in pad» 
dock 20 as a shallow phase with clay at 12 to 15 inches. The gravel is principally 
ferruginoufi (latcrite) b\it some quartz pieces were also noted. The Koorrahup* 
types resemble rather closely the Wakundup gravelly sand, brown phase, and the 
Wakundup very gravelly sand, though the A horizon sands are usually more yellow 
in the Koorrahup types and rather brownish in the Wakundup soils. A well grown 
jarrah-marri, Bonksia grandis a.ssociation is characteristic of the Koorrahup soils. 

Group 11. 

Includes well podsolised grey sands with ‘V.offee rock” or LuTuginous hardpaiis 
or coffee stained layers in the subsoil. Vegetation varies from well grown or stunted 
jarrah-marri associations to open wet heath associations of bottlebrush, kangaroo^ 
“grass,rushes, stunted blackbutt and x>aperbark. 


Tfipes Mapped. 

Kordabup sand 
Kwilalup sand 
Type D sand 
Plantageiud. peaty sand 
Willbay sand 


and K^’s/,_ 

/ ri 

K^s 

Ds 

Pps 


These soils are generally the most acid soils of the area, the surface 
averaging about pH 4.6, compared with pH 5.0 for the soils of Group I. and pH 
6.0 for the types of Group ITI. 


Kordabup Sand (K*^ and 

This type, like the Koorrahup soils, carries a jarrah-marri vegetation a>-o- 
ciation in its virgin state, but its profiles, w'hile grading into lliose of tlie Kooi nd)iip 
gravelly sand, are typically well podsolised. Two phas(‘s, a variable hardpan phase 
and a well developed hardpan phase are described in U.S.l.R. Bulletin No. 115. 
and both occur on the Research Station in conformity with those* elesciiption-. 
Quartz grit and gravel and ferruginous gravel occur in varying amounts especially 
in the variable hardpan phase. The area in paddock 14 has a large amount of 
rounded quartz grit and gravel in the sandy lay<*rs, clearly indicating that (he-c 
layers must be transported materials. 


Kwilalup Sand (K^s). 

This soil type occurs fringing the open kangaroo “grass,’' bottlehrush, paper^ 
bark areas of the eastern paid of the Station, and also on the slopes Ixdween the 
Koorrahup gravelly sand and the river in Paddock 20. It is a well deve]o| ed 
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podsol with a dark brown ‘^coffee rock” hardpan of variable thickness, Gommencing 
usually IS to 24 inches below the surface. Profiles of this type grade into those 
of the Plantagenet peaty sand, where, however, coffee rock, if it occurs at all, is 
usually below 36 inches. There is also a relationship to type D (see below). 

The surface soil of the Kwilalup type is sand with sufticient organic matter 
to impart a grey to black colour somewhat darker than in the Kordabup sand. 
This passes gradually to grey or light grey sand in the A* horizon. Below this 
more or less bleached layer, but above the coffee rock proper, a soft brownish black 
-cement, probably organic, occurs in some profiles as a layer one to two inches thick. 
The coffee rock, which may be up to a foot u\ thickness, is dark brown (coffee 
coloured) at first, but becomes more yellow and gritty with depth. In some cases 
it passes directly on to yellow clay, but in other profiles about a foot of yellow sand 
or clayey grit occurs below the coffee rock before clay is reached. In a type s^mi)le 
boring, yellow plastic clay underlay the coffee rock, then yellow, red and grey 
mottled clay Avhicli passed into sandy clay below 4 feet and clayey sand at 6 feet. 
Below this was light grey fine sandy clay. This succession of layers of variable 
texture suggests again the importance of deposits of transported materials as 
parent materials of some, at least, of the Denmark soils. 

Other details of the Kwilalup sand are given in C^.S.I.R. Bulletin No. 115. 
The vegetation on this type consists of stunted jarrah and marri, odd j)a])eTbark 
(Melaletiva csp.), sheoak (CUmiarina Fraseriamf)^ Adenanthos ohorata, Southern 
Cross (Xanthosia rotundifoHa), blackboys (Xanthorrhoea Preissii)^ and some 
kangaroo ^‘grass’’ {Evandra arisiata), teatrec (Agonis parviceps) and bottlebrush 
{Benufortia sp,). 

Type D sand (Ds). 

This type is a strongly podsolised sand related to the Kwdlalup sand, but in¬ 
stead of a fairly hard coffee rock, it shows usually a B horizon of coffee coloured 
sand not cemented or only weakly cemented. This layer commences at 18 to 3(i 
inches from the surface and is up to 12 inches thick, then passing into yellow, or 
3 ^ellow grey or grey sand. Clay seldom occur.s wdthin 42 inches. The* A horizons 
consist of dark grey or grey black sand with organic matter, becoming light grey 
to white at about 12 inches. Rounded quartz gravel has been found in some pro¬ 
files and ironstone gravel may occur below 36 inches. 

Type D ai)pears to have developed on old colluvial and alluvial deposits of 
deep sand and seems closely related to type C in this respect. Areas of types U 
and D often oi*cur together in fact. It has been noted that areas of type D are 
often sufficiently moist in summer from seepage to promote a good growth of 
Paspalum. Round rushes occur in scattered clumps on cleared areas. 

The type appears to have supported a jarrah-marri vegetation association of 
better growm trees than on the Kwilalup sand. 

Plantagenet peaty sand (Pps). 

This type, which embraces the soils of the W’et heaths—open kangaroo “grass,” 
bottlebrush, blackboy “flats”—in the country west of Denmark is fully described 
by Hosking and Burvill (1938). It has formed on sandy deposits 6 feet and more 
in depth, which must have accumulated in the course of geological erosion to form 
the present topography. Restricted drainage causes these areas to be very wet in 
winter, and even in mid-summer the upper layers are usually moist and free water 
sometimes occurs within 3 feet of the surface. ^ 

On the Research Station two main areas occur adjoining the eastern boundary. 
The surface of grey black or dark grey sand is matted with i*oots and decomposed 
organic matter so that a layer of one to three inches is often rather peaty. The 
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organic matter decreases with tlepth and the sand is light giey to white below 12 
inches. Dark brown streaks sometimes appear below 2 feet, and below 3 feet 
a soft brownish black cement or soft coffee rock occurs in some profiles, while in 
other eases the light grey sand with some dark brown staining continues to 6 feet. 
Quartz grit and gravel occur in the profiles of some areas ])ut ironstone gravel is 
not found. 

While the natural vegetation is usually scrubby, stunted jarrah occurs scat¬ 
tered in some parts, and quite large blackbutt (Eucalyptus patens, up to 30 f(»et) 
grows on other areas. The principal members of the vegetation noted on the Re- 
search Station ’were kangaroo ^^grass,^’ bottlebrush, teatree, blackboy, pai)er bark, 
various rushes, green kangaroo ])aw (Anigozanthos flavida) and moss, with stunted 
jarrah and blackbutt. 

Willbafj sand (W^s). 

This is also develox^ed on deep sandy deposits, but is better drained than the 
Plantagenet peaty sand and su})ports a timber vegetation association. The area 
in the north-east of the Station has been mapped as a very gritty phase because, to 
a depth of 8 feet, the sand contains much well rounded, as well as angular, (piartz 
grit. Blackish grey sand, with organic matter and roots near the surface, pas^Ncs 
to grey and then light grey gritty sand at about 12 inches. In a type sample boring 
this continu(‘d with odd brown stainings to H feet. The next 6 inches consisted of 
successive layers of grey sand and yellow gritty sandy clay loam, then a pale fawn 
gritty clayey sand continued for 8 inches to the maximum depth of Imring, 110 
inches. No free water was found, although fiVi iuches of I’ain liad fallen in the 
previous W(H>k. 

The vegetation on this area includes sheoak, stunted jarrah, blackboy, teatree, 
Pnlteneu reticulata, various rushes, odd bottlebrush and ]>rickly or holly leaved 
banksia ( Itauhsia ilicifolia ). 

Oroap III. 

This includes soils form(‘d over basic rocks. As in the district survey, they 
have been found to be the least acid soils of the area with pll value about (5 (see 
Table 3). 

Hoskiiig and Burvill (1938) describe two soil series, th(‘ Scotsdale and the 
Kooruiulurup, developed on basic rocks. Of these, the latter is represented on the 
Research Station by the Koorundurup gravelly loam (K^’gl) but no typical Scots¬ 
dale profiles were found, and a new type, E gravelly loam (Egl), has been mapj)ed 
to include soils showing some features of the Scotsdale soils. 

Koorundurup gravelly loam (K*’gl). 

This occurs in the bull paddock (No. 8) and south of the river in paddock 
No. 11. It has a chocolate to dark grey sandy loam to clay loam surface, sometimes 
gravelly, which pass(*s below fi inches into dark grey and dull yellow mottled very 
plastic clay. Sometimes brown and red colours occur with depth in the mottled 
clay and gi‘eenish decomposing basic rock may occur below 2 feet. Areas of this 
type are relatively flat and basic rock outcroi)s (? diorite) are associated with them. 

Type E gravelly loam (Egl). 

This occurs principally in paddocks 11 and 11A up the slope from the 
Koorundurup gravelly loam. Basie rock outcrops are again a characteristic 
feature. The soil profiles show the following features:— 

(a) A few inches of dark brown loam w’hieh may be gravelly and which is 
darkened by organic matter/ i 
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(b) Brown to red brown loam or clay loam changing to brown clay at about 
12 inches. Some fine soft gravel as in the Scotsdale soils sometimes occurs. 

(c) Yellow and grey mottled plastic clay at about 18 inches. Sometimes 
brown and red brown colours also are noted. 

(d) Decomposing basic rock with green, yellow and brown colours, repre¬ 
senting the C horizon, was found at 42 inches in a type sample boring. 

Ungrouped Soils. 

Type F sandy loam (Fsl). 

This is the main soil type occurring on the oldest parts of the Research 
Station between the Scotsdale road and the river, hut does not occur in that 
part of the district covered by the soil survey reported in C.S.T.R. Bulletin So, 
115. It was probably timbered originally with karri, and appears to be foftned 
on old alluvial deposits. The surface colour and texture are not uniform through¬ 
out the area, but there are no well marked boundaries and the subsoil features 
are fairly consistent so that no subdivision has been attempted. 

The surface soil, which is darkened by organic matter and has no doubt 
been ploughed in these old x>^tfi<^ocks, is grey, grey brown or dull brown loamy 
sand, sandy loam or loam, sometimes with slight gravel. This passes at about 
9 inches into yellowish grey or grey brown sandy clay loam or sandy loam. UJay 
increases with depth and a dull yellow sandy clay is found at 15 to 18 inches. 
Below 20 inches the sandy clay or clay becomes mottled grey, yellow and red or 
brown. In a type sample boring the clay became gi’avelly and more sandy at 
48 inch(*s. The i'erruginous gravel and also quartz grit continued to 0 feet, the 
depth of boring. 

Some areas with browner and more gravelly surfaces than usual occur in 
the north part of the bull paddock (No. 8) and are included with type i'l sandy 
loam. 

Alluvial Areas {Mapped A), 

Alluvial deposits of relatively recent origin occur along the banks of the 
river in places, and the creek flowing from the east through paddocks 17 and lil 
has developed a moist alluvial flat near its junction with the river. According 
to old records, this area was originally a dense paper bark swamp, and the creek 
course has been straightened and deepened since clearing to improve drainage. 
All the alluvial areas mapx)ed are liable to, or just out of reach of, winter 
flooding. 

The profiles of these areas usually show variations in texture due to layering 
of deposits. On the main area in paddocks 13, 11A and 12 the surface varies 
from grey fine sandy loam to a grey black organic loam. At 3 to 12 inches depth 
a dark grey or black clay occurs. This may become more yellow with depth 
and generally becomes more sandy. Below 2 feet layers of light grey or grey 
and yellow clayey sand or sand are found, and further sandy clay lies below 
3 feet. Other alluvial areas have mostly grey sand or sandy loam surfaces, with 
grey or black clay at about 9 to 18 inches. Layers of sands and sandy clays^ 
mottled grey and yellow, occur to the usual depth of examination (42 inches). 

. Rusty mottlings are common in the surface soils indicating periodical water¬ 
logging. 

Undifferentiated Wet Soils (U and swamp symbols). 

Areas where springs occur on slopes or where seepage keeps the soils per¬ 
manently moist are not included with other soil types, hut are grouped as un¬ 
differentiated wet soils. Such areas may be very useful for summer pastures. 
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Eiver Sandbanks, 

In the main bend of the river east of the farm buildiug:s occur sandbanks 
apparently deposited from the river floodwaters near the junction with the 
ereek which enters from the east at this point. The sand on these banks is grey 
at the surface due to organic matter and yeJJow to orange below about (> inches. 

Eock Outcrops, 

A few areas consist mostly of outcropping rock—some acidic and gneissic 
and some basic—with practically no soil, and are mapped as rock outcrops. 


LABORATORY EXAMINATION OF TYPE SAMPLES. 

llohking and Burvill (1938) have reported a comprehensive range of chemi¬ 
cal data on the soils of the Denmark district, and in the present work the labora¬ 
tory examination has, therefore, been restricted to the determination of gravel 
and stone in the tield samples, of reaction (pH), and of conductivity and chloride 
for a Tiumb(*r of subsoils. 

Orui'tl <nid Stone, 

As their names im])ly, several of the soil types contain considerable amounts 
of gravel (greater than 2 mms). The amounts determined in the type samples 
are shown in Table 2, from which it is seen that the surface and subsurface layers 
ot‘ t\pes like the Wakundu]) very gravelly sand and the Koorrabup very gravelly 
sand range from 52 to 81 per cent, gravel. The Koorrabup gravelly sand on rhe 
Research Station is not gravelly in its surface layers, but big laterite stone and 
grav(‘l has been found at the Iwttom of the A. horizon—the t^pe sami>le eontaineil 
48 per cent. 

The soils of Group If. aie generally not gravelly in the surface and subsur¬ 
face layers. The Kordabup sand (no type sample) is an exception and may 
contain ironstone and/or quartz graved. Rounded quartz gravel was also found 
in '^ome proliles of Kwilalup sand and type D sand. 

Tin* ‘^coffee rock” hardpan of the Kwilalup sand, contained 44 per cent, ot 
gravel \vh<‘n sieved afteu- gentle grinding. The gravel contained several rounded 
quartz })<»bbles but was made up jiriiicipally of dull yellow, rather soft ferruginous 
gravel of irregular shajie. 8onie of the larger pieces showed on breaking a elurk 
brown hard centre siigge*sting that the gi’avcl may be undergoing hydration and 
softening from the outside. 

The dee*p subsoil of type 1) sand e;ontaint»d 9.7 i>er cent, gravel. Thi-. was 
ironstone* gravel of very irregular shape and contained a large proportion of quaidz 
sand cemented by the iron oxides. It may be forming at present with seasonal 
fluctuations in water table causing alternations of oxidising and reducing condi¬ 
tions. The Willbay sand occurs on the Research Station as a very gritty phase 
and hence has much higher gravel percentages (up to 21 per cent.) than occur in 
the normal phase. The grit is mostly less than 5 mms. in size and consists ])rinci- 
pally of quartz including many well rounded pieces. Several larger rounded quartz 
l)ebhles occurred in the deep subsoil. 

The soils of Group III., formed over basic rocks, contained variable amounts 
gravel ajiart from odd stone floaters in the profiles. Small, hard, dark brown 
ferruginous gravel is characteristic of the surface and subsurface, while some 
Angular quartz fragments and very small pieces of decomposing rock aLo occurred! 
in the subsurface sample of type B gravelly loam. Small, soft, reddish brown 
gravel as described by Hosking and Burvill (1938) for the Scotsdale <cries was 
Also noted in some of the profiles of this type 
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Tho sampled profile of ty])e F sandy loam contained a notable amount of 
P’avel in the deep subsoil. As with type D sand this was ferruginous gravel of 
irregular shape and eontained a large amount of quartz sand. Its formation may 
be associated with seasonal fluctuations in the water table. The gravel of this layer 
also included a small proportion of quartz pieces some of which were well rounded. 
This supports the suggestion that this soil type appears to lie formed on old alluvial 
deposits. 

Feaefion (pH). 

The pll values for the type samples are shown in Table 3 from which it is 
seen that the most aeid soils are in Group II. and the least acid in Group JIT. 
In Group I,, for all profiles, the deep subsoil has the lowest pH, that for tyi)e B 
loamy sand falling to 3.98. On the contrary, in Group II., for all types axce})t 
the Willbay snnd the surface soil is more aeid than the lower layers of the profile. 

Wafer Sfoluble Salts. 

To obtain a measure of the water soluble salts in the subsoils and do<*[» ■'Uh- 
soils ()f a number of tyjjes, i-onduetivity determinations were carried out on the 
1:5 soil : water extracts. Chlorides were determined by Best’s method using the 
silver-sih er (*hloride electrode. The results are given in Table 4 in whh'h chlorides 
are exqiressed as sodium chloride, while the Rpeeific Resistance gives a measine of 
the total water soluble salts—the lotoer the Specific Resistance the higher the (‘on- 
centration of salts. 

Taiu.k 4. 

SPKC’IKK^ HKSISTANt'K AND SODIUM (HLOKIDE DATA FOK SUBSOILS AXD 
DKEl* SUB-SOILS- DENMARK RESEARCH STATION. 


i Specifit " S(»diiiin 
I. Resistaiicc Chlondo 


‘rial Xo. 

Type. 

D(‘plb. 

1 : .7 

(per rent. 




Extract. 

Oxc'iediT 




(OO'F.) 

Sdll }. 


(h'fmp 1 .— 

ms. 

ohm.s. 

0 

r, 


7Vakundup \(‘iw gra\cllv sand 

.74- 00 

8,900 

•027 

2088 

Koorahup very grav(‘lly sand 

24 30 

11,000 

020- 

2080 

do. do. <lo. 

.30-00 

.12,7tH) 

017 

200“) 

Koorrabup uinivclly saial 

.78—00 

13,100 

017 

27or> 

Tvpc B loamy sand. 

24 -42 

4,120 

•ootv 

2706 

do. do. 

42 -00 

2,7.70 

(m 


Group II.- ■ 




2720 1 

Kwilalup sand. 

32- 41 i 

8,lKiO j 

•02.7 

2721 1 

do. . 

41 .70 

' 0,900 

•032 

2701 I 

W illbay sand 

00—110 

10,000 

•t»17 


firoup III.-- 




2720 

1 Koonmdiinqi gravelly loam. 

18—30 

7,700 

•018 

272.7 

Type E gravelly loam . 

l3-^-33 1 

6,0,70 

•023 

2726 1 

i do. do, do. 

33-42 

7,4(M) 

•022 


Un(f rouped — 




2083 ! 

Tvi)e E sandy loam . 

30-48 

! 3,940 

•0.33 

2738 ; 

Alluvial soil 

32.^-42 

1,45.7 

1 

• 1.7 


The figures call for little comment. They indicate that in general both total 
salts and chlorides occur in small quantities only. The figure of 0.15 per cent, 
sodium chloride in the alluvial soil profile from paddock 13 may represent a moder¬ 
ate accumulation by seepage during the summer from the surrounding higher land. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF SOIL TYPE TO PASTURE DEVELOPMENT. 

It has been mentioned earlier that the soils of the Research Station fall nnliir- 
ally into groups on the basis of such factors as profile features, reaction, parent 
rock, drainage, etc. I roiu the standpoint of pasture development the types within 
these groups may be (‘Xpecded to have certain common features, and this ha^ in 
fact been thi* experience iji the Denmark district. Most of the pasture establish¬ 
ment has be(‘n on the karri and jarrah hill types of Group T. and Group IIJ., piin- 
cipally th (3 former, sinc(* soils formed over basic rocks (Grouj> III.) are not \ery 
extensive. On the other Jiand, the development of the more acid [)odsols of Group 
II. has not been extensively undertaken and there has be(*n a number of disappoint¬ 
ments where attempts lia\(‘ been made. These strongly podsolistd types are veiy 
extensive in the south coastal areas, and their successful development would gi-(*atly 
impr<»\e the earrying eapai'ity of many partly developed farms, as well as point 
the way to the opening u}) of further new areas when desirable. It is therefore 
fortunate tliat the Reseandi Station has axailable for ex]>erimeiital purposes area^ 
of tyjies such as the Kordabup sand. Kwilalup sand and the Plantagenet p(*aty 
sand, the latter twni Ixung, of course, the common soils about Denmark on the o]>en 
kangaioo ^‘grass,” bottlehrush flats, and the bordering stunted .iarrali country. 

It cannot be assumed that exiierience on one soil type, within Group II., say, 
can be apjilied wdlliout modifii'ation to all the types of the group. For instance in 
Paddock 20, the area of Kordabup sand hardjmn phase, has develojjed (piite a fair 
mat of snbt(‘rranean and hop clovers while the Kwilalup sand on several part^ of 
th(‘ Station has so far given very poor results with subteiTauean clover. Al-o, 
several areas of Type 1) sand, wdth profiles generally similar to the Kwilalup sand, 
carry gf»od swards of Paspulum and subterranean clover. Yorkshire fog and 
droopirnr flowered clover s(*em more tolerant of the conditions unfavourable to Mib- 
terran<*an clover, and these Pvo wen* noted scattered o^er parts ot‘ the area of 
Plantagenet peatj^ sand in jtaddoek 17. There is a hope that a “miuor'^ elemcuit-- 
cop})er-- may prove to be a dcM'isive factor in successful pasture* establishment on 
th(‘ Plantagenet and Kwilalup soils. 

Tin* most succe-^^ful established ])erennial pastures on the Station are on the 
!\}ic^ termed over basic rocks, and on type F sandy loam whie-h is the ino"! im¬ 
portant soil on the oldest part of the Station. Jn these pastures perennial r\e 
gras^, cocksfoot and ])aspalurn have been successfully established and the dominance 
of snhteiranean clover appears to have been overcome. The Group T. soils on the 
Station, including the important gravelly sands and \ery gravelly sands of the 
AVaknmlnp and Koorrahup series, have shown their ability to grow' excellent suh- 
teiranean clover when fertilised with snper})hosphate. Their treatment and man- 
ag(‘ment to produce more mixed pastures including perennial grasses is an import¬ 
ant di*'triet ]>roblem, and jnay reveal further individual .characters of the soil ty]>es. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 

Hugh McCallum, 

Sheep and AVool Inspector. 

In dealing with a subject as comprehensive as the sheep industry, this article 
must necessarily be confined to brief references to the main points of interest, any 
one of which could quite easily be made the subject of an article in itself. 

The co-operation between the farming community and the Department of 
Agriculture is increasing every day, and the exchange of information has been of 
great benefit and will be of still greater benefit. There are many important events 
that happen during the year in farmers^ flocks which, if properly tabulated *and 
investigated, would solve many problems in sheep breeding. Shoe]) on the farm 
are essential to enable the farmer to obtain the highest possible returns; therefore 
their management plays a definite part in the farm activities. 

Western AiLsti*alia has become a very large producer of shee}), wool and export 
lambs, but for her to rank as a i)remier i)roducer changes are required in the 
methods of sheep breeding of many owners, who do not conduct their sheep hus¬ 
bandry operations as business men. Obsolete methods are not for the modern age, 
and ‘^better type sheep and wooP^ must be the slogan. The breeders of high-class 
sheep are doing their part; they continue to progress. Production of quality sheep 
and wool must go on; in this way only can we hope to ex])loit this great source of 
wealth. 

AVhilst the improvement in the breeding sheep is one of the main objects to be 
attained, the question of losses through neglect, incorrect feeding and othei; (‘uuses, 
must be studied and means adopted to successfully combat them. Over-stocking 
and under-feeding are outstanding faults in management; the latter, in particulaj*, 
should never occur in this State where reserves of feed can be conseiwed. A farmer 
should know the carrying capacity of the farm and stock accordingly with the tyj)0 
of sheep most suited for his district, remembering it is not numbers that count in 
sheep husbandry but quality. 

To the beginner on the wheat lands merino sheep are recommended and the 
animals selected should be of good constitution and conformation, large-framed and 
growing fleeces of good v alue cornincrcial wool. 

As production is the main objective in sheep breeding, the flocks must bo 
watched carefully to ensure that they do not deteriorate and lose their former vigour 
through the introduction of inferior sheep and the wrong type of rams. There are 
rules in sheep breeding which must bo observed and one of the most imi)ortant is to 
avoid breeding from extremes of type, a practice which, unfortunately, has been 
followed by many breeders. 

Sheep and wool demonstrations and lecturettes at Agricultural Show’s have 
done much to assist the farmer gain a knowledge of good tyi)e sheep. The im¬ 
provement of the flocks requires much patience and perseverance and a fixed idea in 
the minds of breeders of the object to be attained. Good progress has been made 
in the industry, but there is still much to be learned, not only by the ordinary farmer 
but also by the more experienced man. The farmer should endeavour to become a 
good judge, in order to notice the bad, as well as the good points of an animal. He 
must know his flock intimately to decide the type to be retained and that to be 
culled, and this knowledge will enable him to accurately select or describe the type 
of rams wquired* The better the husbandly of the sheep, the stronger and healthier 
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will be the offspring, and they, it must be ever remembered, are the future flock* 
Frequent changes to different pastures and the supplementing in the diet of elements 
that are deficient in the soils, by means of licks, etc., add to the general health of 
the flock. 


SELECTING THE RAMS. 

The important business of selecting suitable rams to mate with the ewes calls 
for attention. In doing this the general character of the flock must be borne in 
mind and also the faults and defects which must be eliminated, as far as possible, 
in the next generation. To this end the sires should be exceptionally strong in those 
points where the ewes are faulty. Good quality, pure breeding and strong constitu* 
lion are essential qualities of the ram, together with as much style and finish as it is 
possible to obtain, for on him largely depends the quality of the future flock. The 
stand of the animal should be examined; some rams stand square on their feet, 
others are very faulty; particular care should be taken to sec that there is no inclina¬ 
tion to weakness in the hocks—straight hocks and good action are outstanding points 
of a well-bred ram. 

Farmers should purchase their rams from one of the registered stud breeders, 
who, generally speaking, are men Avho have made a life-long study of sheep breed¬ 
ing, or who, at least have a far w’ider experience in sheep raising than the average 
farmer. In purchasing from these breeders a farmer—in addition to obtaining hi> 
annual sui)plies—^is gaining the beneflt of their Avider experience; again, he can be 
relatively sure of purchasing rams of sound constitution. This quality in a sheep 
is of fundamental importance and is largely the product of hereditaiy" influence 
which stud breeders dev<dop in their systems of breeding. HaAmg selected the 
breeder whose rams give satisfactory results, the farmer is Avise to purchase annual 
drafts of rams from him. Adherence to this policy and careful annual culling of 
the flock must quickly give good results. 


SELECTING THE BREEDING EWES. 

Often the farmer does not realise the importance of the eAves in building up a 
flock to his ideal type. They mu.st be carefully selected for their requisite qualities* 
Leading characteristics Avhich ewes should possess are constitution, conformation, 
trueness to type, vitality and fertility. With strong vitality the ewes can stand 
reverses, but they sliould be cared for, especially during gestation and at lambing 
time. Fertility is essential; no ewe that has failed to i)roduce lambs should be kept 
on the farm. There are too many unproductive eAves retained year after year, for 
reasons difiicult to understand. Good lines of “cast for age/^ ewes can be purchased 
from breeders off shears. Each season, after shearing, the older ewes are sold, the 
younger ones taking their place. Having been retained by the breeder for several 
years these sheep arc generally a very even line and can be recommended. 

ProA’ided they receive fair treatment and good pastures, these ewes, Avhen mated 
to rams of quality, will produce high grade lambs. Most of the good flocks pastured 
in the wheat belt were bred from sound-mouthed “east for age^^ ewes. Even though 
they are cheap, broken-mouthed sheep should never be purchased. 

It is not wise for the farmer to bargain unduly over the price asked by the 
vendor of good sheep. The time, cost and work involved in breeding up a uniform 
flock must be borne in mind and by starting on sound lines many years of unproflt- 
able work in selecting, jnating, breeding and culling are saved. Success or failure 
will depend entirely on the farmer’s own ability. 
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The rams and the ew(»s sliould be in good condition before mating; ewes that 
are poor throughout the year cannot produce good lambs and the lambing per¬ 
centages are ahvays low. The lambs lack stamina and never develop into sheep 
which compare with thos(* from flocks fed evenly throughout the year. 

CLASSING THE FLOCK. 

Before sheariog each y<‘ar tlie flock should be class(‘d to permit of the rejection 
all undesirable animals that do not come up to standard. The average farmer 
can with a little judgment cull many unprofitable sheep from the flock. The per¬ 
centage of rejects will greatly depend on the* st.andard of excellence set as the flock 
type. The retention of inferior sheep will redard the improvement of the flock and 
cause a marked deterioration in the quality of the wool produced. The returns of 
many farmers who do not class their sheep, in consecjiumce, are much lower than 
tho^e 1‘vom flocks where culling is practised. 

IMPORTANcn^] OF CORRECT MATING. 

Many flocks haAc been ruined by introducing fresh })lood sti'ains or types quite 
unsuitable in general characteristics. Graded ew^es are essential, as high-class rams 
cannot reasonably he expected to give the best results whim mated to inferior dams. 
It is not possible to eliminate all defects at the one time, because any given 
characteristic cannot be fixed in one generation. Flock improvement by careful 
selection and mating is depiuident up(»ii pre]>otencv, the value of which can he 
determined by the contrast of the imjiroved ami unimproved flocks. The ]>repotency 
of individual sheep can lx* judged only fi*om a knowledge of tl](‘ir progeny. Since 
eM*r\ sheep owner is not gift(‘d with the knowledge of what to mate and what not 
to mate, this is a \'ery great problem, hut it is hoped these remarks may help to 
some extent. To mat(' extr(‘m(*s means disast(‘r; if a m(*dium between two extremes 
is desii’ed it can only he aidiievod by working up gradually from one and down from 
the other. Tiiere is no >h(»i’t way in .sheef) breeding; the work requires patience and 
constant study. 

LAMBING SEASON. 

The number of lambs I'ai.sed largely dep(*nds ui»on the care* given by the 
bleeder to the flock dui'ing the lambing period. The ewes require constant daily 
attention and new' horn lambs not strong <*nough to help themselves must be eared 
for. Undulating countiy is the best for lambing, as it enabh*s the cw'es and lambs 
to escape exposure to cold winds: the provision of shade and extra shelter are also 
of benefit. The increahed number of lambs reared and the value of th(‘ ewes saved 
will repay the extra care during the lambing season. 

LAMB MARKING. 

The safest time for lamb marking is in dry, cool weather and when the animals 
an* 4 to 6 w^eeks old. (Cleanliness is essential and all knives and instruments must 
be sterilised and kept in a sterile condition by dijiping in a good antiseptic whilst 
in use- All refuse must he cleaned from around yards and as far as possible the dust 
kept down. The animals must be •firmly but carefully handled and should not be 
dj^iven too fast either before or after the operation, otherwise heavy losses from 
bleeding may occur. The operations are performed in the order—earmarking, 
castration and tail docking. When the marking is completed the sheep should be 
held close at hand until all the lambs have been mothered, otherwise there is often 
a joss of motherless lambs. 
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WEANING THE LAMBS. 

The lambs should be permitted to run with the mothers as long as possibh*. A 
paddock should be roserv(‘d for the Aveaners and the pasture should contain a 
variety of feed. 

It is necessary that young sheep should continue to develop as they never coin- 
pletely recover if they once re.ceive a severe setback. When separated from the 
mothers the lambs must not be left entirely alone; a few dry ewes run with them 
will help steady down the weaners. 

COMBATING THE BLOW-FLY 

The blovv-tiy pest, which annually involves breeders in heavy losses, has long 
since become a source of serious trouble to the sheep industry. Some year^ th(' 
mortality is much greater than others, due largely to more favourable weather con¬ 
ditions for the breeding of the flies. Breeders should watch the, flock for afl'ected 
sheep and apply .suitable dressings nnmediately. Fly strikes, however, avuII h(‘ 
gi’eatly prevemted by (lie use of a good repellant after erutching. 

« 

( BUTtUUNO THE RHEKP. 

One of the most eflicient methods of combating the blow-fly is good erutching. 
The discolouration about the hindcpiarters of the animal is due to accumulation of 
<lirt in the wool. This must be removed as it acts as an ideal breeding ground for 
the blow-lly. The work must be done as often as is necessary, but a systematic 
mass CTiitching should b<' aimed at instead of dealing with an odd sheep or two 
jii the paddock, as is often the case. 

The actual operation should h«* started by clearing the wool from behind the 
udder and betw(‘en the hind leg--.. This section is done with the sheep sitting on it^ 
haunches, with its hack leaning against the closed legs of the shearer. The animal i^ 
then laid slightly on one side and the wool removed from the back of the lower leg 
and just beneath the tail, then tui-ned over and the opposite hind leg is treated like¬ 
wise. It is advi.sable for a narrow strij) of wool to he taken off from just above 
the tail. Great ('arc must be taken when erutching pregnant ewes; there i< no 
necessity for the shearer to lean on the sheep with the kn(>e or press heavily on tlie 
Hank with the list. Tlie rough handling of ew<»s results in i>remature births, nial- 
formed and dead lambs. 


TKTv AND LICE. 

This is a matter of vital imjiorlaiK'c to the shee]) industry. The farmer inii^t be 
constantly on the alert to .see that the flock is free from infestation. These blood¬ 
sucking parasites do much damage to the sheep and their wool. It is essential, 
therefore, to dip the flock. The ideal time to dip is from four to six weeks after 
shearing. Most of the standard commercial dips are suitable, and it must be borin* 
ill mind that for satisfactory results the instnictions supplied by the makers must 
be strictly adhered to. l^nleas the sheep farmer makes a (tetennined effort to eradi¬ 
cate these pests they will sooner or later reduce his shc(*p and wool to a verj un¬ 
profitable state. 

FOOT ROT. 

The highly contagious character of foot rot is a j^roven fact and therefore any 
good system of treating an outbreak in a flock must include immediate isolation of 
the affected sheep. If this system is adopted early there will be every chance of 
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controlling the disease and curing the animals already affected. If the disease gets 
out of control, isolation is useless and foot-bath treatment will have to be replaced 
by hand treatment. 


MAINTENANCE. 

Every effort should be made in some way each year to improve production, 
otherwise flock deterioration will set in, and if neglected will increase every year. 
Farmers cannot expect to take everything from the land without returning a por¬ 
tion of (he elements taken out in some form or other, and must therefore pay atten- 
tioji to the husbandry of his pastures. In addition to a utility shed for shearing 
each farm should have good yards with n drafting race. This will save considerable 
time and money, repaying the initial cost of the yards in a verx' few yearns. 
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LIST OF BULLETINS AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


No. 20. —The Pruning of FruU Trees. J. F. Moody. Price 28. 6d. 

No. 38. —Linseed or Flax and Its Cultivation. Qeo. L. Sutton. 

No. 46. —Fruit Packing and Marketing and Exporting of Fruit. J. F. Moody and J. Rama^. 
Price la. 6d. 

No. 67. —Vermin De^ruction. A. Arnold. 

No. 60. —The Farmers Clip. J. J. Mahood. 

No. 93. —The Home Tanning of 8heep and other Skins. H. Salt. 

No. 101. —Cotton CuUivaUon. G. L. Sutton. 

No. 113. —Picked Pieces .* Classification of Clip. 

No. 121. —Mildew Septoria Leaf Spots and Similar Diseases of Cereals. W. M Came. 

No. 122. —Codlin Moth : Descriptive Account together with Notes on its Control. 1 j. J. Newman. 
No. 126. —The Fusts of Cereals. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 128. —WooUy Aphis Parasite. L. J. Newman. 

No. 136.— The Use of the Scythe. H. Cai^bell. 

No. 141.— Breeding a Permanerd Flock. Hugh McGallum. 

No. 143*— The Zamia Palm and Bickets in Cattle and The Kerosene Method for Eradicating the 
Palm. A. B. Adams and Q. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 168.— Thorn Apple. W. M. Came and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 169.— Bathurst Burr. W. M. Came and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 170.— Paterson's Curse. C. A. Gardner. 

No. 172.— The Annual Birdsfoot Trefoils. W. M. Game, C. A. Gardner, and A. B. Adams. 
No. 173.— Braxydike Disease of Sheep in Western Australia. W. H. Bennetts. 

No. 181.— Branding of Stock. A. Arnold. 

No. 192. —Root Rot of FruU Trees due to ArmiUaria MUlea. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 19%.—Spoiled Thistle. W. M. Came and 0. A, Gardner. 

No. 215. —King Island MdUot. W. M. Came, C. A. Gardner, and A. B. Adams. 

No. 217. —Army Worms, Cut Worms and Web Worms. L. J. Newman, 

No. 219. —Bitter Pit in Apples. W. M. Came, 

No. 220.— Irrigalion. A. R. C. Clifton. 

No. 222,Spfing Beetle Investigalion. L. J. Newman. 

No. 223. —Pink Eye or Ophthalmia in Sheep. A. MoK. Clark. 

No. 226. —Cape Tulip. W. M. Came and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 228.— Ro(A Rot and Foot R(A of Wheal. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 230. —Bone Chewing and Toxic Paralysis of Cattle. H. W. Bennetts. 

No. 231. —Grain Weevils. J. L. Newman. 

No. 263. —Drooping Flowered Clover. T. C. Dunne and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 264.— Sorrel. W. M. Came, A. B. Adams, and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 256. —Climbing Cut-worm or Tomato Moth. L. J. Newman. 

No. 260. —The Treatment of Bowling Greens, Tennis Courts and Lawns. G. N. Lowe. 

No. 266.— The Blackberry Pest. G. L. Sutton. 

No. 270. —Subterranean Clover Weevil. L. J. Newman. 

No. 271. —Seaweed as a Fertiliser. L. J. H. Teakle and L. J. Newman. 

No. 272. —Biological Control of the Silver-Bye. L. J. Newman. 

No. 274.— Nut Grass.--0. A. Giurdner. 

No. 283. —The Eelworm-Gall or Root-Knot Disease. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 284. —The Common Blue Lupin, C. A. Gardner and H. G. Elliott. 

No. 285. —Polalo Diseases tn Western Australich—Irish or Late Blight. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 2S9.-^The Unsound Economics of the F.A.Q. Standard for Setting Australian Wheal. Geo. 
L. Sutton. 

No. 290.— Wax Scale {Ceroplastes Cerberus), Anderson. L. J. Newman, B. A. O'Connor, 
and H. G. Andrewartha. 

No. 291. —Easiy Blight'* or ''Leaf Spot" and the Maefosporium "Storage Disease" of 
Potatoes. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 292.—Cultivation of Onions. E. T. Morgan* 

No. BH,*—Best Kept Farm CompeiUion—Manjimup. M. CuUity. 

No. 302.— on Bees and Their Managemenl. H. Willoughby Lance. 

No. MA.—Black Spot or Scab of Apples and Pears. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 307«—Preseai Comparative Value of Feeding Stuffs. G. K. Baron*Hay 
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No. 808.—Ree Hives, H. Willoughby Lance. 

No. 309.— PoUination of Orchards, H. Willoughby Lance. 

No. 310.— Ths Wild Turnip, C, A. Gardner. 

No. 314.— Bordeaux Mixture, H. A. Pittman. 

No. 315.— Mexican Poppy, 0. A. Gardner. 

No. 316.— Bananas, P. J. S. Wise. 

No. 319.— Cape Gooseberry, G. W. Wiokens. 

No, 320.— Agricultural Seeds and Their Weed Impurities, H. G. Elliott. 

No. 321.— Cooling of Milk and Cream, G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 323.— Nitrogen Fixing Bacteria for Leguminous Plants, H. A. Pittman. 

No. 325.— Apple Curculio, H. G. Andrewartha. 

No. 327.— Wine-Making for Domestic Use, H. K. Johns. 

No. 330.— Chemical Weed Killers. G. R. W. Meadly. 

No. 335.— The Export Lamb. Price Is. 

No. 337.— The Pnncipal Insect Pests of Tobacco. L. J. Newman. 

No, 338. —The Cleansing of Dairy Utensils. G. K. Baron-Hay. • 

No. 339.— The Apple Tree and Its Food. Geo. L. Sutton. 

No. 340.— Standardising the Apple Pack. A. Plintoft. 

No. 841. —Dentition of Sheep, H. MoOallum. 

No. 343. —The AppU Curculio. H. G. Andrewartha. 

No. 360. —Some Points for Turkey Farmers. G. D. Shaw. 

No. 353. —The Canary Grasses of Western Australia. C. A. Gardner and G. R. Meadly. 

No. 366. —Better Dairying Competitions. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 367, —The Pea Weevil. L. J. Newman. 

No. 368. —Clover Springtail Lucerne Flea Investigation, L. J. Newman. 

No. 360.— Web-Worm, L. J. Newman. 

No. 362.— Ducks, G. B. Shaw. 

No. 363 —Apple Powdery Mildew, G. W. Wickens. 

No. 366. —Cheap Silage Conservation. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 367. —Rules Governing the Formation and Operation of Grade-Herd Testing in W.A. G. K. 
Baron-Hay. 

No, 372.— Wheat—Is it a Suitable Food for Dairy Cows. L. 0. Snook. 

No. 373 —The Blackberry or Bramble. C. A. Gardner. 

No. 374. —Points in Purchasing Seeds. G. R. W. Meadly. , 

No. 376. —Barley Smuts and Their Control. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 376. —The Peanut—Its Cultivation in W.A. F. J. S. Wise 


(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, Jun?, 1933.) 

No. 377.— and Seeding. G. R. W. Meadly. 

No. 378.— Butter Making on the Farm. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 379.— Fro^ Injury to Wheat, H. A. Pittman. 

No. 380.— Control of Black Spot or Scab of Pears. Miss Joan Hearman. 

No. 381.— Insect Pests of Fruit Trees and Their Control. L. J Newman and B. A. O’Connor. 
No. 382.— Blow-fly Dressings and Branding Fluids. H. MoCallum and W. MoC. Johnson. 
No. 384.— The Preparation of the Farmer's Clip. H. McGallum and W. McC. Johnson. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, September, 1933.) 

No. 386.—Goto Peas. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 389.— The Cleansing of Milking Machines. M. CuUity. 

No. 390.— Toxic Paralysis or Botulism. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, December, 1933.) 

No. 393.— Pica and the Evolution of a Stock Lick. Geo. L. Sutton. 

No. Edb,--Dairy Cattle Improvement Act, 1922, and Amendment Act, 1932. G. K. Baron-Hay. 
No. 396.— San Jose Scale. L. J. Newman. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, March, 1934.) 

No. 399.—A Blower Elevator Attachment to the Chaffcutter, Geo. L. Sutton. 

No. 401.— Virus Diseases of Plants, II. A. Pittman 
No. 402.— Some Judies in Chum Sanitation, M. CuUity. 

No, 403,— Foliage Baiting and Trapping for :he Control of Fruit Fly, L. J. Newman. 

No. 404.—“ F,A.Q*' Criticised, wm a Suggested Alternative, Geg. L. Sutton. 

(Reprints from Journal of Ag culture, June, 1934J 
No. 406.—PoMum Fruit. G. B. Barnett. 

No. 407. Nitrogen Supply of an Apple Orchard L. J, H. Teakle, G. W. Wickens, and 
J. Pericles. 
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No. 408.— Sorghum, Sudan and Johnson Grass Poisoning. Q. R. W. Meadly. 

No. 409.— Couch-grass MUe. L. J. Newman. 

No. 410. —Better Dairying Comfeiiiion. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 412.— Vint Pruning. H. K. Johns. 

No. 413. —Milk Sampling Equipment. H. A. Pittman. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, September, 1934.) 

No. 417. —Determination of Age in the Horse. A. Shilkin. 

No. 418. —Evlomo Packing Shed. H. Tarlton Phillips. 

No. 419. —Chart Showing Price of Butter Fat. 

No 422. —Sodium Arsenite as a Weedicide. G. R. W. Meadly. 

No. 423. —Canada Thistle. C. A. Gardner. 

No. 424. —Factors Influencing the Production of Clean Milk. M. Cullity. 

No. 426. —Some Important Fungal Diseases of Grape Vines and Fruit Trees and Their Control, 
H. A. Pittman. 

No. 427,— Grade Herd Recording, W.A., 1934. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, December, 1934.) 

No. 436.— Denmark Wasting Disease. J. F. Filmer and E. J. Underwood. 

No. 438.—Femtn Poisoning. A. Arnold and G. Herbert. 

No. 439.— A New Method for the Propagation and Distribution on a Solid Medium of the Cheese 
Starter Organism Streptococcus Gremoris. H. A. Pittman. 

(Reprints from the Journal of Agriculture, March, 1935.) 

No. 440.— Fumigation.—An Aid to Rabbit Extermination. A. Arnold. 

No. 441. —Skeleton Weed C. A. Gardner. 

No. 443.— Some Serious Plant Diseases in Western Australia which are brought about by Un¬ 
usually High Temperatures. H. A. Pittman. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, June, 1935.) 

No. 446. —Fungicidal and Insecticidal Dusts for use in Market Gardens. H. A. Pittman and 
L. J. Newman. 

No. 446.— The Pineapple. G. B. Barnett. 

No. 447. —A New Noxious Weed—St. John's Wort, C. A. Gardner. 

No. 449. —The Better Dairying Competition, 1936. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 450. —Poultry Farming for the Beginner—Failures in Incubation. G. D. Shaw. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, September, 1935.) 

No. 461. —An Investigation of the Terrace Soils of the Gascoyne River at Carruarvon. L. J. H. 

Teakle and B. L. Southern. 

No. 462.—m BdeUid Mite. C. F. H. Jenkins. 

No. 466. —Irrigation Head Ditches. R. C. Clifton. 

No. 467. —The Ploughing-in of Green Crops. E. 1. Morgan. 

No. 468.—Hoist for Lifting Hay or Green Material. H. G. Filliott. 

No. 469. —Oats in the Wheatbelt. R. P. Roberts. 

(Reprints from the Journal of Agriculture, December. 1935.) 

No. 460.— Self-Feeder for Pigs. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 461. —The Valuation of Australian Wheat for Commercial Purposes. G. L. Sutton. 

No. 462.— Weedicides—Strengths of Application. G. R. W. Meadly. 

No. 463. —Grade Herd Recording—Year ending Zlsi May, 1935. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No, 464. —The Selection of a Draught StaUion. 0. R. Toop. 

(Reprints from Journal o Agriculture, March, 1936.) 

No. 466. —The Schopper Chondrometer and the Estimation of the Bushel Weight of Wheat 
Standard. G. L. Sutton, L. J. H. Teakle and I. Thomas. 

No. i^.—The Value of Nitrogenous Fertilisers for Wheat in Western Australia. L. J. H. 
Teakle and L. W. Samuel. 

No. 467. —Black Spot or Scab of Apples. H. A. Jaques Pittman. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, June, 1936.) 

No. 468. —Diseases of Bees. H. Willoughby Lance. 

No. 469. —Wasting Disease — Diagnosis, Prevention and Treatment. J. F. Filmer and £. J 
Underwood. 

No. i70.— Ducks—Indian Runner and Khaki Campbell. G. D. Shaw; 

No. d7l.-—Anthracnose and Mottle Leaf of CRrus in Western Australia, H. A. Pittman. 
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No, 472.— Exanthema of Citrus^ Japanese Plums and Apple Trees in Western Australia, H. A. 
Pittman. 

No. 473.— Better Dairying Competition, 1936, G. K, Baron-Hay. 

No. 474.— Trees and Shrubs—Their Place in the Agricultural Districts, C, A, Gardner. 

No. 476.— Grade Herd Recording—Calf Marking Scheme, Q. K. Baron-Hay. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, September, 1936.) 

No. 477.— Sou Erosion and Soil Conservation, L. J. H. Teakle. 

No. 478.— Summer Fodder Crops in the Wheat Belt, R. P. Roberts. 

No. 479.— Grade Herd Recordtng in Western Australia, 1935-36. G. K. Baron-Hay and B. 
Williams. 

No. 480.— Silage, Ensilage and Silos. Geo. L. Sutton. 

No. 481,— Common Ailments of Poultry and their Treatment, G. D. Shaw. 

No, 482— Stickfast Flea and Methods of Control, L. J. Newman and G. D. Shaw. 

No. 484.— Fruit Fly — Ceratatis Capitata. L. J. Newman and C. F. Jenkins. « 

No. 486.— Downy Mildew {Blue Mould) of Tobacco and its Control by Means of Benzol and other 
Volatile Hydrocarbons. H. A. Pittman. 

Apparatus for Application of Benzol, H. Krotchmar. 

No. 487.— Home-made Grab. H. G. Elliott. 

No. 488.— Mommitis or Mastitis in Dairy Cows, A. McK. Clark. 

No. 488A.— A Preparation oj Woo! for Market, Hugh McCallum. 

No. 488B.— Pig Feeding Experiment on Tipperary Farm, G. L. Sutton & G. K. Baron-Hay, 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, December, 1936.) 

No, 490.—//ofc to Feed your Fowls, G, D. Shaw. 

No. 491.— Useful Birds of Western Australia, C. F. H. Jenkins. 

No. 492.— Dysentery in Bees. H. Willoughby Lance. 

No. 493.— Carmolan Bees. H. Willoughby Lance. 

No. 494.— Red and Brown Hard-pan Soils of the Acacta Sem%-Desert Scrub of Western Aus¬ 
tralia. L. J. H. Teakle. 

No. 496.— Soils of the Esperance Plain. L. J. H. Teakle and B. L. Southern. 

No. 496.— Pigs—Breeding and Management, G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No, 498.— T^acco Seed-bed Covers, A, Sharp. * 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, March, 1937.) 

No. 499.— Pasture Development, G. K. Baron-Hay and H. Q. Elliott. 

No. 600.— Jjucerne—Queen of Fodder Crops, G. L. Sutton and M. Culiity. 

No. 601.— Preventive and Combative Measures against Potato Moth {Pthorimaea opercvleUa). 
L. J. Newman and E. T, Morgan. 

No. 602.— Eggs—How to Forujard them to Stores and Market, G. D. Shaw. 

No, 605.— Disinfection of Tobacco Seed, H. A. J. Pittman. 

No. 506.— Hand Lever Boring Plant, A, R. C. Clifton. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, June, 1937.) 

No. 607.— Diseases of Farm Animals and Their Treatment, A, McK. Clark. 

No. 608.—TAe pH Scale, 

No. 609.— TakeaU and Similar Diseases of Wheat and How to Control Them, H. A. Pittman. 
No. 610.— Notes on Lamb Marking, Hugh McCallum. 

No. 611,—-SaU {Sodium Chloride) Content of Rainwater, L. J. H. Teakle. 

No. 612.— The Farm Horse—Hints on Feeding, A, MoK. Clark. 

No. 613.— Refurnishing of FruU Trees, V. Cahill. 

No. 614.— Perching, G. D. Shaw. 

No. 616.— Tobacco Seed-bed Management. A, Sharp. 

No. 616.—“i^ope” in Bread, L. W. Samuel. 

No. 617. —Avoid lU-treaiing the Lamb, N. Dayenport. 

(R^rints from Journal of Agriculture, September, 1937.> 

No. 616,— Export Bacon Class—Royal Agricultural Show, 1936. G. K, Baron-Hay. 

No. 619.—Western Australian F. A. Q, Wheat. L. W. Samuel and G. E. Dean. 

No. 620.— Peat Soils and Related Soils of Western Australia, L. J. H. Teakle and B. L. Southern 
No. 621.— Fruit Industry in We^n Australia, Geo. W. Wiokens. 

No. 62%,—Mkizoctonia and Common Scab Diseases of Potatoes, H, A, Pittman. 

No. 623.— Deficiency—The Cause of Enxoottc Ataxia (“ Rickets ”) of Lambs, H. W. 

No. 624.—“ 0-uA-l4-n-g ” Bp^ “ P-r-o-f-i-V* Q. D. Shaw. 

No. 626,— SdHne Soils of Western Australia and Their Utilisation. L* J. H, Teakle. 
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No. 526.— Invention of the Stripper, Geo. L. Satton. 

No. 527.— Tobacco-curing Bam, A. Sh^. 

No. 528.— Tree BaUam or Gascoyne Poison, G. R. W. Meadly. 

(Reprinte from Journal of Agriculture, December, 1937.) 

No. 520.— Geese, G. D. Shaw. 

No. 530.— Peat Soils and Related Soils of Western Australia, 11. L. J. H. Teakle and B. L. 
Southern. 

No. 531. —Denmark Wasting Disease, R. J. Harvey. 

No. 532.— Plague Grasshopper, C. F. H, Jenkins. 

No. 533.— Soil Drift Redamation by means of Lujans, G. L. Throssell. 

No. 534.—Control of Toxic Paralysis (Botulism) in Sheep and Cattle, H. W. Bennetts and 
H. T. B. Hall. 

No. 535.— Dairy Premises, G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 536. —Bordeaux Mixture for Home Gardens, H. A. J. Pittman. 

No. 537.— An Investigation into the Composition of Western Australian Wheatbelt Pastures 
and Stubbles, E. J. Underwood, F. L. Shier, and R. J. Harvey. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, March, 1938.) 

No. 538.— Irrigated Pasture Competition, A. R. C. Clifton. 

No. 539.— Care in Crutching, H. McCallum. 

No. 540.— Foot Rot in Sheep, A. McK. Clark. 

No. 541.— Hatch Your Chickens at the Right Time, G. D. Shaw. 

No. 542.— The Papaw or Papaya, G. B. Barnett. 

No. 543.— F,A,Q, Samples of Past Seasons, L, W. Samuel. 

No. 544.— The Inoculation of Tangier Peas, W. P. Cass Smith. 

No. 545. —The Occurrence of Solonetz Structural Alkali Soils in Western Australia, G, H. Bur- 
vill and L. J. H. Teakle. 

No. 546. —Pasture Development, G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 548.— Preparing for the Export Lamb Season, F. L. Shier. 

No. 549. —Hydatid Cysts in Sheep, A. MoK. Clark. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, June, 1938.) 

No. 561. —Preparing Sheepskins for Market, Hugh McCallum. 

No. 552. —Bacterial Blight of Beans. H. A. J. Pittman. 

No. 553. —Leaf Rust of Stone Fruits. II. A, J. Pittman. 

No. 554. —A Comparison of the Wholemeal Fermentation Time Test and Farinograph Test for 
Flour Quality, L. W. Samuel. 

No. 555. —Egg Laying Trials, G. D. Shaw. 

No. 657. —Croum Pack for Apples and Pears. A. Flintoff. 

No. 558, —The Movement of Soluble Salts in Soils under Light Rainfall Conditions. L. J. H. 
Teakle and G. H. Burvill. 

No. 559. —Trials with Pasture and Fodder Species and Strains at Denmark Research Station. 
H. G. Elliott. 

No. 560. —Experiments tvith Tobacco Seed Bed Covers at Manjimup, 1937. A. Sharp. 

No. 561. —The Tung Oil Tree. G. R. W, Meadly. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, September, 1938.) 

No. 562. —Care and Feeding of Chickens. G. D. Shaw. 

No. 663. —Notice to Fruit Growers. 

No. 564. —The Fruit Industry in Western Australia. G. W. Wickens. 

No. 565. —Soil Erosion—The CoTistruction of Contour Banks. L. J. H. Teakle and N. Davenport. 
No. 566.— Bu Combs—Preparation and Manipulation, H. Willoughby Lance. 


(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, I)ecenil)<*r, 1038.) 

No. 567. —Producer Gas Equipment on Tractors in Western Ausiraha. H. P. Rolx^rts. 

No. 568. —The Bracken Fern and its Eradication, M. (Aillity. 

No, 569. —The Composition of Cajieweed from Meckering and Beverley. A. H. Beck and R. 
Q. Lapsley. 

No. 570.— Soil Salinity in Western Australia. L. J. H. Teakle. 

No. 571. —Experiments in the Curing of Tobacco Leaf with the Assistance of Ethylene Gas. 
A. Sharp. 

No. 572.— The Moult and Feeding of the Yearling Hen. G. D. Shaw. 

No. 673.— Harvesting and Curing of Tobacco Leaf. A. Sharp. 

No. 574.—Ifsstem At^stralian Export Lambs, 1937. A. J. Nichols, R. P. Roberts and F. L, 
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(Repimts lioui .Jouiaai ol Agriculture, March, 1939.) 

No. 684.— Tht Infiitence of Methods of Planting on the Effective Inoctdaiion and Estahlishment 
of Subterranean Clover. W. P. Caas-Snuth and H. A. J. 

No. 686.— Pure Cultures Obtainable from Plant Pathology Branch. 


The following publications may be obtained from the Department of Agriculture, Perth, 
on application, or ^1 bo sent post free to any address in this State on receipt of a remittance 
for the amount stated :— 

The Management of Poultry under Western Australian Conditions, by W. T, Richardson, 
Poultry Adviser. ♦ 

This is a most useful and valuable book, not only for beginners, but to all those who 
keep fowls for pleasure and profit. It deals fully with all matters connected with 
the industry, including Brewing, Feeding (for stock birds or egg production). 
Incubating, Brooding and Care of Chicks, Marketing (eggs and poultry), and all 
matters of use to the poultry-keeper. It also fully describes symptoms of various 
ailments and diseases and simjde treatment for same, and, as the book was written 
to suit local conditions, every poultry-keeper should have a copy by him. Price, 2s. 

The Pruning of Fruit Trees, by J. F. Moody, Fruit Industries Commissioner: 

Ihis pubheation contains numerous illustrations, being reproduction of photographs 
taken in this State, of pruned and unpruned trees, which make the details set out 
in the letterpress particularly easy to understand. Price 28. fid. 

Fruit Packing and the Marketing and Exporting of Fruit, by J. F. Moody, Fruit Industries 
Commissioner, and J. Ramage, Packing Instructor. 

This publication contains invaluable information on packing and grading fruit for local 
and export markets. It is freely illustratcid, and no fruit-paoki^ shed should 
be without a copy. Price Is. fid. 

Butter Fat Tables, by the Department of Agriculture, Dairy Branch. 

This pubheation shows the pounds of Butter Fat in various weights of milk tested by 
the Babcock Method. It is of value to all who have to assess Butter Fat, and is 
a handy ready reckoner for this purpose. Price Is. 
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ELEPHANT GRASS OR NAPIER’S FODDER.’ 

(Pnikuseiftm purparenm-Schum .) 

H (f. Ktjjott, 

A"rosfologibt. 

Int. odHclnm. 

Klej)haiit grass, as far as can bp aseertaiiipcl, was first introduced into 
Wpstorn Australia in 11)10 by i\lr. A. Urawford, then Chief Inspe'ctor of Rabbits, 
Department of Agriculture, who obtained a small samide of seed from Rhodesia, 
(^*ntral Africa. The '‘ced was jdanted in his garden at Claremont and only one 
germinated. From the resulting plant supplies have been distributed over 
Western Australia. 

Several cuttings were grown by the late Mr. Catton (irasby in 1917 and some 
idea of the rapidity with which the plant multiplies can be gained from the fact 
that he distribut(*d over 4,000 cuttings in the spring of 1918 to fanners in various 
districts of the State. 

In the Agricultural (lazette” ol New South Wales for October, 1916, 
there an* some notes on trials of thi.s grass made in the S\dney Botanical 
Oardens and elsewhere in that State. Mr. K. Breakwell, B.A., Agrostologist, 
stated that under Sydney conditions, the trial showed that the grass is hardy 
and palatable, and made good growth in the winter months. Up to the time of 
writing, need had not developed, but no difficulty had been found in growing 
the grass from rooted slips or cuttings. In Rhodesia it has the reputation of 
being ‘brought resistant capable of enduring winter conditions and adapted to 
light soils,and this has been confirmed in New South Wales, but the results 
were at the time of the report inconclusive. 

Description of Plant, 

A tall perennial grass with creeping rhizome, culms erect, in tufts of up to 
20, six to ten or more feet in height, branched, terete glabrous, smooth excepting 
the uppermost internode, which is more or less hairy to tomentose in the upper 

* Revised from an article of the same name by Messrs. G. K. Baron-Hay and C. A. 
Gardiner.—Leafiet No. 248. 
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part. Nodes mostly exserted from the sheaths, all glabrous, or some of them with 
a ring of stiff long adpressed hairs. Leaf sheaths terete, clasping the stem, 
striate; ligule a narrow rim bearing a dense fringe of white^hairs; blades linear, 
very long, tapering upwards 1 to 3 feet long, with a strong midrib. Flowers 
in a dense cylindrical spike from 4 to 12 inches long, usually yellow or tinged 
with brown, purple or black-purple, composed of deciduous spikelets or bundles 
of spikelets, each spikelet or bundle suiTounded by an involucre of numerous 
bristles minutely scabrid and slightly plumose towards the base, unequal, 
1.2-2 or up to 4 cms. long. Spikelets sessile, or if in bundles of two to four, the 
lateral pedicelled or lanceolate, more or less acuminate, 5-7 mm. long, glabrous, 
green or straw-coloured, or tinged with brown or purple towards the tips of the 
llorets, rarely dark purple throughout, herniai)hrodite or, if faFcdcled the lateral 
male, rarely all neuter or all male. Lower glume rudimentary or suppressed, 
upper ovate to ovate-lanceolate, acute 0.5-1 mm. long, subhyaline l-nerved or 
nerveless. Lower floret male, or more often barren; the glume lanceolate, acute 
or acuminate, usually as long as the upper floret, more or less distinctly 3-nerved, 
rarely 1 or 5 or even 7-nerved; palea linear-lanceolate, 2-nerved, shorter than the 
glume. Upper floret hermaphrodite, or in the lateral spikelets male, flowering 



Elephant Grass at Claremont Hospital for the Insane. One montlUs growth 

after cutting, 1928. 

Photo. G. K. Baron 

glume lanceolate, acuminate, minutely roughened upwards, usuallV 5-nerved at 
least in the upper part; palea narrow linear-lanceolate, slightly fhan the 

flowering glume, apex minutely 2-toothed. Lodicules 0. Anther-^’ 2.5-3 mm. long, 
tips very minutely penicillate. Styles united all along; stigm'*'® slender, up 
to 4 mm. long, exserted from the tip of tiie floret. Grn^^ obovoid-rhomboidal, 
yellow, smooth and shining, abruptly tapering into 

The species is a native of tropical Africa, a very wide range 

between 10 degrees N, Lat. and 20 degrees S. northern limit runs from 
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Sierra Leone throuj>'h the great equatorial forest zone to the Cameroons, thence 
to the Nile, Lake Victoria and British East Africa. The southern limits run 
through Angola to Katanga, thence across the middle Zambesi to Eastern 
Rhodesia as far east as Beira. Within this immense area it occurs principally 
along watercourses and in marshy depressions but occurs also in the well-lighted 
forest areas. It often forms reed jungles. In the drier savannahs of East Africa 
it is rarely more than six feet high. 

In Western Australia, under drier conditions than in its native habitat, 
six to eight feet is considered a good growth. 

The grass has been under notice in Africa since 1905, and is considered one 
of the best fodder grasses there, where it has been tested under severe conditions 
for some years. 

Elephant grass was probably inti’odueed into Australia in 1914 by the 
Department of Agriculture, New South Wales, which obtained a parcel of seed 
in that year. Only one seed germinated, the resulting plant becoming the origin 
of the grass in that State. 



Fine variety grown by F. Coyle, Peel Estate, on light sandy soil. Note flowering 
head.s at height of 4 to (J feet. 

Photo. O. K. Baron-IIay. 

Habits, 

Elephant grass (Pennisvtnm purpuream) is a coarse grass when mature, and 
is characterised by extremely rapid growth under moist and warm conditions. 
It grows in clumps which stool prolifically, and is thus usually planted in rows 
from four to six feet between the plants. 

Mature leaves, which attain a length of 2-2i feet are coarse, but, when the 
plant is grazed or cut, the young shoots, until the plant reaches a height of three 
feet, are soft, succulent and relished by stock. 

There api>ears to have been several distinct strains evolved, differing in 
such characters as .hairiness of leaf and stem, height at maturity, etc. 
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Up to about 1930 the common variety grown in this State had large broad 
leaves and flowers at from seven to eight feet. At the present time a much finer 
leaved variety is grown, Avhich matures at a height of six feet. This variety 
grows more rapidly in the summer months. 

(Jlimntie ( Umditions. 

Elephant grass is extremely drought resistant, but, being a heat loving plant, 
thrives best during the summer months. Those districts, therefore, where no 
summer rains occur, or where moist ground is not available, are not likely to 
suit it. 

The grass prefers a deep, well drained loamy soil, wdih plenty of moisture, 
but has shown itself capable of growing on a variety of poorer sandy soils, under 
dry conditions. * 

Where irrigation is possible, excellent results have been obtained on the 
deep coastal sands as at the Claremont Hospital for Insane (see block 1). 

This plant also has demonstrated its ability of growing on the jarrah and 
she-oak hills found in the extreme South-West, typically from Narrikup to 
Denmark, including Albany. These hills are of a sandy nature, either lying on 
solid coffee rock (a form of laterite) or studded with floating^’ masses of this 
rock, on which soils very disappointing results have been obtained with the 
more common and better class pasture grasses a ml ciovt'i.'*. 

Good results have been reported on the lighter soils surrounding swamps 
on the Peel Estate and at Bulisbrook, which retain some moisture during the 
summer months. 



Elephant Grass on sarwlv loam at Bedmond, near Albany, grown by 
Mr. J. H. McGoff. 

Pholy). G, K. Baron-Hay. 

It was stated earlier that this grass would not be very suitable for the 
Wheat Belt areas—‘but it is now evident that it is not only useful for the Coastal 
districts, but also for inland areas, having been grown successfully as far inland 
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as Southern Cross under irrigated conditions. In many areas of our Wheat Belt 
it is being grown in small patches which retain moisture or can be watered in 
the summer time. 

Cultivation and Method of Planting, 

As seed is difficult to procure, propagation is carried out from roots or 
cuttings. 

Roots or young rooted i)lants are preferable to cuttings, as growth is more 
rapid, failure to strike very rare, and a cut can be obtained 10-12 weeks after 
being first planted, if sufficient moisture is available. 

A single plant will jiroduce as many as 40-50 young rooted stems in one 
season. 

Booted plants may be planted at any time of the year, if the soil is moist, 
but cuttings should only be planted in the spring. 

Cuttings should be taken from the hard portions of the stem, and have three 
joints. Those taken from the softer ui)per portions of the stem often rot in the 
soil. 

Rooted plants or cuttings should be planted on ground which has been 
[ploughed to a depth of live to seven inches and well cultivated. 

Where large areas are to be planted, the cuttings may be dropped in shallow 
furrows, three inches deep, and the earth ploughed back on to them. Small 
areas may be ‘‘dibbledin, leaving one node (joint) exposed. 

Fertilizer. 

Superphosphate at the rate of 2 cwts. per acre should be applied at planting 
and a subse<juent topdressing with at least Vo to 2 cwts. of superphosphate per 
acre each spring. 

Stable, cow, poultry or any farmyard manure can be ap}>lied more or less 
od lih. with beneficial results. 

It has been found that good intercultivation in the autumn and spring is 
beneficial. 


Seed. 

Elephant grass has not been known to form viable seed in the temperate 
portions of the State, /.c., south of Geraldton, though in its native habitat seed 
is commonly produced. 

Seed oldained by Mr. P, G. Hampshire, however, and grown by Hon. E. H. 
Angelo, M.L.r., L<*ura Farm, Uarnarvon, in 1923, gave a good percentage of 
germination, namely 47 per cent, w’hich compares favourably with the percentage 
of germination found in good quality samples of Rhodes grass seed (40 per cent.). 
It w’ould seem possible, therefore, that should seed be required ^upplies can be 
drawm from the North-West of this State. 

Value as a Fodder Plant. 

Where ample moisture is present, Elephant grass has a remarkable rapidity 
of grow^th and stooling characteristics and can be cut four to six times in one 
season and wdll produce up to 50 tons of green fodder per acre. It is highly 
palatable, but becomes coarse if allowed to grow’' too high. It should be cut when 
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three to four feet high. Analyses show that the value of this grass is high, 
figures for Sudan grass and Maize are given for comparison:— 


— 

Water. 

(-Hide 

Protein. 

1 . 1 

Fat. 

1 

(Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

‘ 

Indig. 

Fibre. 

Ash. 

Elephant Grass (X.S.W.) 

63.82 

3.25 

0.41 

15.71 

14.01 

2.80 

Sudan Grass 

63.9 

2.0 

l.l 

21.5 

8.4 

3.1 

Maize, Green 

76.9 

1.9 

0.6 

13.9 

5.5 

1.2 


Over the last few years much attention has been paid to this valuable fodder 
plant, by dairy farmers and j)Oultry raisers. 


THE SOWING OF PASTURE SEEDS- 

G. K. HAiM)\-iI , Sni)erintendent of Dairying, and 11. G. Elliott, Agrostologist. 

During re(-(‘nt yeai's a eonsid(‘rable and growing interest has been exhibited 
by faruKU’s in the ])ossibilities of improving the quality of pasture on various 
types of soil. This lias led to numerous inquiries being received by the Depart- 
ment, particularly recpiesting information regarding the types of soil suitable for 
the growing of dilferent strains of pasture plants and the rates of seeding recom¬ 
mended for these varieties. Jt, therefore, is hoped that the following notes setting 
out briefly the pr(‘paration of the soil re<inired for the sowing of pasture s(K^ds, 
and also the ty])es of plants recommended for varying distri(*ts, will serve as a 
guide to those farmers desiring to improve or resow portions of their land 
to pasture 

Pre para lion of the Soil: Where subterranean clover alone is being sown 
good surface scarifying of the soil is recpiired. With the other pasture species, 
however, independent of the type of soil to be planted, it is essential, in order 
to secuiv good geiiiiination, that the surface j^oil be of a fine tilth and that beneath 
this surface layer, wliich should be shallow, say, three-quarters of an inch, the 
seed bed should be* well consolidated. 

Where mixtures containing perennial grasses are included, it is requisite 
that the soil should be fertile, and it therefore is undesirable, as a rule, to sow 
these types of pasture plants on virgin soil. 

For pastures containing perennial species the land to be planted should be 
fallowed in spring, cultivation being carried out during the summ(*r months to 
consolidate the seed bed and also to destroy germinated weeds. Where the soil 
is poorly drained, ploughing should be carried out in narrow lands. 

The growing of a crop of potatoes or maize during the previous summer may 
obviate the leaving of the land fallow, and has the effect also of enriching the 
soil, as these crops usually receive a heavy dressing of fertiliser containing 
nitrogen, phosphate and potash. Some form of summer cultivation such as that 
indicated above is necessary, so that the seeds may be planted and geminate 
early in autumn while the soil is still warm, without fear of competition from 
wcMed seeds. 
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Irrigated land may be freed from weeds by watering, whieh will germinate 
these, and a cultivation to destroy the weeds after their germination. 

Fertilisers: Phosphatic fertilisers are essential and, on fertile ground contain¬ 
ing a good supply of humus or organic manure, 2 cwts. of superphosphate are 
recommended. Where the pasture mixture contains permanent grasses, however, 
and there is some doubt as to the fertility of the soil, a fertiliser containing super¬ 
phosphate five parts to one part nitrogen is recommended, such as superphosphate 
and ammonia No. 2 at the rate of 2 cwts. per acre. 

Depth of Seeding: Pasture seeds should not be sown at a greater depth than 
three-quarters of an inch, or less thtui quarter of an inch. If the land is moist 
to the surface, broadcasting may be practised, followed by a light rolling. A 
guide in depth of sowing is that ^^seods should not be sown deeper than a distance 
equal to four times their diameter.’^ 

Method of Seeding: Drilling is preferred, and has the advantage of giving a 
better and more even germination. The seed may be mixed with the fertiliser, 
but mixing should not take place until it is desired to sow, or the seed may be 
sown through the small st*eds attachment w^hich can be attached to a “drilF’ or 
“combine.’^ 

Should the seed bed be finn, broadcasting the seed and fertiliser, followed by 
a light brush harrowing, would gi\T good results. 

Time of Seeding: Autumn planting is the general rule. S)>ring planting is 
only rec'ommended where sufficient moisture is present to insure gr*rmination, or 
irrigation water is available. 

Qualitij of Seed: A great deal of attention has been paid in recent years to 
the differences found between .strains of the same species of pasture plants. Where 
possible, seeds should be purchased <*arrying ai certificate from some reputable 
authority, preferably a Governineiit institution, setting out the strain, percentage 
of germination, freedom from disease and weed seeds. Seed certification aims at 
providing the producer, the merchant and the purchaser, with some independent 
and authoritative assurance that the seed certified has certain claims to recognition 
1‘rom the viewpoint of strain and performance. Should the seed purchased be of 
a low germinating capacity or a non-persistent strain, the total outlay of prepara¬ 
tion may be wasted, or, worse still, a direct injury ensue from the harmful nature 
of weeds introduced. 

Rate of Seeding: The rate of application of pasture seeds per acre varies 
considerably from district to district, owing to the large area of the State decimed 
suitable for the growth of some species of pasture jilants. The amount of seed 
to be sown when endeavouring to establish pasture depends on several factors, 
as follows:— 

1. Type of soil. 

2. The variety and quality of seed. 

3. The condition of the seed bed, 

4. The seed mixture to be sown. 

5. The climatic conditions governing the district in question. 
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Ju all instances, howe\'er, the aim in pasture production is to cover the 
surface of the land with an even sward of fodder as (|uiekly as possible. 

The following tables setting out the rates of sec‘ding recommended have been 
l)repared to suit average conditions, where farmers have already certain species 
present in their i»astures they can alter the given mixtures recommended. Each 
mixture has been carefully compiled from experimental data obtained giving duo 
regard to the soil and climatic conditions, 

^‘A.” Where j)ure stands of any particular variety are to he sown without 
a cover crop. 

For the sowing of pure stands of a particular variety with a cover 
croj). 

« 

The sowing of i)astiire mixtures uiuIct various conditions. 

—Vnre Stands Withoul Cover Crop.—Table 1 sets out the rate of 
seeding recommended for single plant pastures in the three main districts ot‘ 
the State identified by rainfall:— 


Table 1. 

Ratk of Seei)in(j for Single Plant Pasture. 


Seed. 


South and South- 
West Rainfall of 
28in. to HOin. 


Areas w ith 
Rainfall of 
18in. to 28in. j 


Amis with 
Rainfall of 
I Sin. and less, 



Ihs. per acre. 

Ihs. per am* 

Wimmera Rycgras.s 

8 to 10 

4 tcv fi 

Italian Kyegras.s 

8 15 

fi ,. 8 

Perennial Kyegra.ss . 

fi „ 10 

() 

Cocksfoot 

0 .♦ 10 

(«) 

Phalarb* fubero^a ... ... ... 1 

2 3 

•> 

Veldt OrasK ... ... ... ... 

2 „ 4 

2 „ 4 

Yorkshire Fog ... ... ... 

2 0 


Timothy . 

4 ,, 0 

(<?) 

Tall Fescue . 

0 10 

4 „ t) 

Subterranean Clover ... 

4 „ 8 

2 4 

Drooping Flowered Clover (Scarified) i 

1 2 „ 4 

2 „ 4 

Whit<? Clover. 

2 4 

(a) 

Cluster Clover. 

4 6 

4 „ (> 

Suckling Clover .i 

4 « 

4 „ (> 

Red Clov or . 

6 8 

(^) 

Lucerne. 

8 12 

4 to 8 

Burr Medic . 

0 ,, 10 

6 

Barrel Clover. 

4 

3 4 

Lotus major 

1 2 „ 4 

1 («) 

Lupins. 

i to 1 hush 

1 to 1 bush. 


lf),s. ])er acre. 
4 to t> 

(M 

ih) 

ih) 

I to 2 
o 

" {h) 

{f>) 

ih) 

4 to a 

ib) 

ib) 

J to 4 
3 „ 4 
ib) 


2 to 4 
ib) 
(a) 


(а) Only n*commerided on favournhle light or moist land. 

(б) Not recommended to plant. 


—Pure Stand With a Cover Crop ,—In many districts the practice of 
establishing pasture in two years by the use of a cover crop is quite common. 
The advantage of this method is that less seed per acre of the pasture plants 
is required., as these plants will thicken during the second yt^u* by seeding, only 
annual pasture plants being generally used. 
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Table 2 jfives the rate of swdiiig where such pure stands are required 
following a cover crop, usually a cereal:— 

Table 2. 

SEEDS SOWX WITH A (OVER CROP. 


S(‘C‘d. 

South ami South- 
West Rainfall, 
28iii. to 60in. 

Rainfall 

of 

18in. to 28in. 

Rainfall 

of 

iSin. and les‘<. 

Wiinmcra Ryegraas 

per acre. 

4 lbs. 

per aere. 

2-3 11). 

per acre, 
f-li lb. 

aiul Oats 

14-2 bush. 

1 bush. 

1 bush. 

or Wh<*at ... . 

l-li „ 

4JMH) IbH. 

45 lbs. 

Subterranean (Mover ... 

2 -4 lbs. 

1-2 lbs. 

2-4 lbs. 

and Oats 

1-2 bush, j 

i-1 bush. 1 

1 bush. 

Cnin.son (Mov'er 

4-iy lbs. 

3-4 lbs. 

and Rurlev 

1~1I bush. 

1 bush. 


Wiinmera RyegrasH 

2-;i lbs. 

2 lbs. 


Subterranean (Mover ... ... ... 1 

2-3 „ 

2 


and Oats ... ... ... ^ 

1 bush. 

1 bush. 


Lupins ... ... ... ... ... 1 

1 1 

2-(i lbs. 

2“() lbs. 

and Wheat ... ... ' 

1 

1 


I 45-«0 lbs. 

4.') „ 


“C .'"—PastKre Muturcs .—These are usually sown in the heavitu* rainfall dis¬ 
tricts of the State, and any mixture should contain tall, strong-^*rowing high- 
fertililv gj'asses with a jn’oportion (approximately 40 per cent.) of legumes. The 
l>articular mixture decided upon is governed mainly )>y the type of soil available 
and the pr<‘vailing climatic conditions. 

To assist in deciding upon the mixture to be sown, Table 3 sets out the 
various types of .soil commonly met with in the south-west portion of the State 
on which it is desired to estai)lish permanent pasture. 

Table :1. 

SOIL TYPES FOR THE SOWING OF PASTURES IN THE SOUTH-WEST. 

A.—Well-drained undulating country omitting gravel hills, i.e .— 

1. With over 49 inches rainfall, /.c., Denmark, Manjimup, Margaret 

River; 

2. With ,19-40 inches rainfall, /.c., Donnybrook, Bridgetown. 

H. -Coastal plain type: Clay loam to a heavy clay carrying red gum, Hooded 

gum, generally requires draining, /.c., Benger, Cookernup, etc. 

C. —Summer moi&t land, excluding drained peaty swamp, including certain 

portions of Napier Creek country. 

D. —Drained peaty swamps. 

E. —Sandy to sandy loam waterlogged in winter, often carrying peppenninA 

stunted jarrah, etc., i.e., low country around Busselton, 

F. —Same as ^*E,” but with clay .subsoil, i.c., 4-8 inches. 

O.—Dry, more or less gravelly ridges. 

Mirhtres Recommended. —The various mixtures recommended under different 
conditions, and for the various types of soil indicated in Table 3 above, are 
concisely grouped in Table 4 according to whether the land to be sown is— 

(a) Virgin land;. 

(b) Old cultivated non-irrigable land (^^dry”). 

(c) Irrigated land. 
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In sowing these jiasture mixtures, particular attention should be paid to 
the fertility of the soil and reference made to a paragraph on ^^fertilisers^^ earlier 
in this article. 

Table 4. 

SEED MIXTURES FOR VARIOUS SOIL TYPES—POUNDS PER ACRE 
VIRGIN LAND—AUTUMN SOWING. 


Al.—Italian Ryegrass, 4-6 lbs. 

Subterranean Clover, 2-4 lbs. 
White Clover (certified), 1 lb. 
*A2.—^Italian Ryegrass, 4-6 lbs. 

Subterranean Clover, 2-4 lbs. 

B. — Italian or Wimmera Ryegrass, 

4-6 lbs. 

Subterranean Clover, 2-4 lbs, 
Drooping Flowered Clover 
(scarified seed), 1 lb. 

*B.— Italian or Wimmera Ryegrass, 
4 lbs. 

Subterranean Clover, 4 lbs. 

C. — Spring or early autumn seeding : 

Paspalunf Matatnm, 10 lbs. 
White Clover (certified), 1 lb. 
Lotus major, 1 lb. 


D.—Perennial Ryegrass (cert.), 4 lbs. 
Cocksfoot (certified), 2 lbs. 

Lotus major ^ 3 lbs. 

D. —Perennial Ryegrass (cert.), 4 lbs. 

White Clover (certified), 2 Ibs.^ 
Lotus major j 2 lbs. 

E. —Drooping Flowered Clover 

(scarified seed), 2 lbs. 
Yorkshire Fog, 2 lbs. 

F. —Subten’anean Clover, 2 lbs. 

Drooping Flowered Clover 
(scarified seed), 2 lbs. 

G. —Wimmera Ryegrass, (i lbs. 

Cluster Clover, 4 lbs. 


* Kikuyu planted at 3 ft. intervals. 


OLD CULTIVATED LAND— AUTUMN SOWING. 

Al.—Perennial Ryegrass (cert.), Al.— Phalaris tuherosn (cerl.), :f-3 lbs. 

4-6 lbs. Subterranean Clover, .3-4 lbs. 

Cocksfoot (cert.), 2 lbs. 

Subterranean Clover, 4 lbs. A2.—Perennial Ryegrass (cert.), 4 lbs. 

White Clover (cert.), 1 lb. Subterranean Clover, 4 lbs. 

•Al.—Perennial Ryegrass (cert.), 4 lbs. 

Cocksfoot (cert.), 4 lbs. A2.— Phalaris tuherosn (cert.), 2-3 lbs. 

Subterranean Clover, 4 lbs. Subterranean Clover, 3-4 lbs. 

White Clover (cert.), 
or Lotus major, 1 lb. 

•Kikuyu planted at 3 ft. intervals. 

Note. —Subterranean Clover where recommended only to be added if not 
already present. 


IRRIGATED LAND—SPRING OR EARLY AUTUMN SOWING. 

NEW LAND. 

Paspalum dilatatum .. .. 8 lbs. 

White Clover (cert.) ., 2 lbs. 

Subteiranean Clover .. 2 lbs. 


OLD LAND. 

1.—Perennial Ryegrass (cert.), 6-8 lbs. 2.—^Perennial Ryegrass (cert.), 8 lbs. 
Cocksfoot (cert.), 2-4 lbs. White Clover (cert.), 2 lbs. 

White Clover (cert.), 2 lbs. 

3.—Perennial Ryegrass (cert.), 6 lbs. 4 .—Phalaris tuherosa (cert.), .3 lbs. 

Paspalum dilatatum, 4 lbs. White Clover (cert.), 2 lbs. 

White Clover (cert.), 2 lbs. 
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THE SMALL SEEDED HORSE OR TICX BEAN. 


(Vida faha var minor,) 


H. 0. Elliott, 

Ag:ri).stoloj4:ist. 

I ntroduction. 

Horse or Tick lk*an vaii(‘tie,s are numerous but one oi* the most outstanding 
ones in this State is that known as the Bell Windsor Tick Bean. The seeds of this 
l)ean were fii'st introduced in 1035 to this State from California, by Hr, T. C. Dunne, 
then Keseareh Otlieer in Agrostology at Mure.sk Agricultural College. At the Den¬ 
mark Research Station the high yield and (|uality of this crop has becm demon¬ 
strated. This, together with its high feeding value indicates that the beans can be 
UM*d to advantage much more extensively in We.stern Australia than is th(‘ ca^e at 
the piesent time. 

In Wovstern Australia there is ne<id of a legume for green manuring purposes 
that will grow more rapidly during the cold winter months than peas or vetch(‘s. 
'fhe tick bean has demonstrated its ability to grow satisfactorily during the cold 
wet months, hut has om* objection in that it rec]uires a fairly high rate of seeding 
jK'r acre, owing to the size of the seed. The Bell Windsor variety, however, has a 
^mall seed and the rate of seeding per acre is not much in excess of that of jioas. 


!)i svription of Plant, 

The Tick Bean plant is an annual legume belonging to the vetch grou|>. Tt is 
erect, with one or more large unbranched coarse steins and largt‘ leaves without 
tendrils. The plant attains a height of 2 to 7 feet. The leaves consist of from one 
to three pairs of large oval leaflets and are distributed from the base to the tip of 
the stems. The white flowvrs with dark purple markings, are borne in clusters of 
one to live on short stalks in the axils of the leaves. From tAvo to live pods develop 
from each llower cluster. The size and colour of the seeds vary with the* varieties, 
'fhere is usually one strong central root wdth numerous spreading lateral rootlets 
covered with nodules when the suitable nitrogen fixing bacteria is in the soil. 


I 

The large flat seeded varieties are used exte.nsively as a vegetable t*ither in a 
green or dry state while the small seeded varieties are seldom used for this purpose. 
The iilant may lie made into hay or silage, fed given, or ploughed in as a green 
manure. The beans can be used as a substitute for grain in rations of iiigs or cows, 
and can be also ground up and form a portion of the ration for poultry. 

The seeds are very high in protein as may be seen from the following analysis: 
moisture, 12.75 per cent.; protein, 25.41 j>er cent.; fat, 2.01 per cent.; libre, 11.57 
per cent.; nitrogen free extract, 45.d3 ]ier cent.; ash, 2.83 per cent. This analysis 
is given on an undried basis. 

Soil, 

Tick beans normally thrive best on heavy well drained loams, but will succeed 
on most types of sandy to heavy loamy soils. The plants thrive best during the 
winter months but do not succeed during the hot weather. 

Time of Planting, 

Autumn and early winter are recognised as the best times for planting the seed 
of this excellent and useful fodder. Sowing immediately after the event of the 
general winter rains in May is necommended. 
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Method of Sowing 

It is recommended that the seed }>e sown in drills about 30in apart, so fchat 
inter-tillaf?e can take place during the eai*ly life of the plants to assist in controlling 
weeds. In the lower rainfall areas, however, it is recommended that the seed be 
planted on fallow. A simple method of seeding is to lightly plough in the seed 
every third furrow of about 9in. widc^ thus making row’s about 27 to 30 inches 
apart. 



A horse or tick bean plant three weeks old. 

Photo, P. P. Kennedy, 

Inoculation. 

Inoculation is essential where these beans are being sown on land which has 
not previously grown a crop of Tick, Horse or Broad Beans, or has not previously 
grown a crop of peas. Cultures can be obtained at a small (^st from the Plant 
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Pathologist of this D.^partmerit for inoculating tlie seed just prior to planting. 
Full instructions with reference to the method of inoculating is sent out with the 
oylture. 


L 


! 


1 

I 


A typical root of horse bean. 

Photos, P, B, Kennedy. 

Single stalk of the horse bean 
showing 64 pods. Illustrating un¬ 
usual large number of pods per stem. 

Fertiliser, 

An application of 2 cwt. to 3 cwt. of superphosphate is recommended per 
acie. On light sandy types of soils a small application, say cwt. of sulphate of 
potash per acre would be advantageous. 

Treatment After Sowing, 

It is necessary to cultivate thoroughly between the rows to cheek weeds and 
conserve moisture which is required for the crop. This cultivation should be car¬ 
ried out until the beans are at least 6in. to 9in. high. From then on the beans are 
able to compete successfully with weeds. 

Yields, 

Very heavy yields of seed have been obtained from this bean under experiment, 
as much as 60 bushels jv.^r acre having been obtained during last season. The 
method adopted for harvesting is to cut when the bulk of the seed pods are just 
about dry, stook, then stack. Later the seed is thrashed out of the straw. 
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EXPORTATION OF APPLES AND PEARS* 

SPECIAL REQKIREMENTS FOR 1940 SEASON. 

The Secretary, Depart men t of Commerce, has drawn attention to the fact that 
dui'ing’ the 1939 apple and pear export season, which is now drawing to a close, 
many consignments of apples and pears were packed in “Standard’^ boxes which 
did not comply with the s])eciftcations prescribed in the Exports (Fresh Fruits) 
J?egulations, 

Exporters and others interested in the supply to fruit growers of case material 
are advised that during the 1940 season “Standard” boxes for the (»xport of apides 
and pears must conform to the following specifications: 

Standard Apide Box, 

taj Each end shall be JIV 2 inches deep by 101 2 inches wide by not less 
than % inch nor more than ‘J-i inch thick. 

(b) Each ^ide shall be 101 2 in^dies \i'idc by not less than 1914 inches nor 
more than 1914 inches long. If made of soft wood, it shall be of one piece or 
two pieces 5/10 inch thick. If made of hard wood, it shall be of one pH*ce 14 inch 
thick or of two pieces 5/lG inch thick. 

(c) The bottom shall be not less than lO^i inches nor more than 191 2 inches 
long. Jf made of soft wood, it shall be of two pieces each 5*4 inches wide by 
3/16 inch thick. If made of hard woc»d, it shall be of one, two or three j>icces 
aggregating 11 inches wide by 3/16 inch thick. If a unitized bottom is used, 
it shall be of two, three or four pieces aggregating 11 inch(*.s wide by not less 
than % inch nor more than 3/16 inch thick. 

(d) The top shall be not less than Vs inch nor more than % inch longer than 
the bottom. If made of soft M'ood, it .shall be of two pieces eaeh 5^4 in(‘hes wide 
by 3/16 inch thick. If made of hardwood, it .shall be of one, two or three pieces 
aggregating 11 inches wide by 3/16 inch thick. If a unitized to]) is used, it 
shall be of two, three or four pieces aggregating 11 inches wide by not less 
than % inch nor more than 3/16 inch thick. 

(e) A cleat shall be used at each end of the top and bottom and shall be not 
less than 11 inches nor more than 11 Vi inches long by not less than % inch wide 
by not less than 5/16 inch thick. 

Standard Pear Box, 

(a) Each end shall be 11 Vi inches wide by 8Vi inches deep by not less 
than % inch nor more than % inch thick. 

(b) Each side shall measure 8V^ inches wide by not less than 19Vi inches 
nor more than 19i inches long. If made of soft w-ood, it shall be of one piece 
only, 5/16 inch thick. If made of hard wood, Ji shall be of one piece Vi inch 
thick or of two pieces 5/16 inch thick. 

(c) The bottom shall be not less than 19Vi inches nor more than 19Vi inches 
long. If made of soft wood, it shall be of two pieces each 5Vi inches wide by 
not less than 3/16 inch nor more than V4 inch thick. If n^ade of hard wood, the 
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bottom shall be of one, two or three pieces aggregating 11 inches wide by 3/16 inch 
thick. If a unitized bottom is used it shall be of two, three or four pieces aggre¬ 
gating 11 inches wide by not less than Vs inch nor more than 3/16 inch thick, 

(d) The top shall be not less than inch nor more than % inch longer than 
the bottom. If made of soft wood it shall be of two pieces each 5^^ inches 
wide by 3/16 inch thick. Jf made of hard wood, it shall be of one, two or three 
pieces aggregating 11 inches wide by 3/16 inch thick. If a unitized top is used, 
it shall be of two, three or four pieces aggi’ogating 11 inches wide by not less than 
Vs inch nor more than 3/16 inch thick. 

(e) A cleat shall be used at each end of the top and bottom and shall not be 
less than 11 inches nor more than 11% inches long by not less than % inch wide 
by not less than 5/16 inch thick. 

Special attention is invited to the re<iuirement that the tops of the “Standard 
Apple Boxes’^ are reciuired to be not less than Vs iii<^h nor more than % inch 
longer than the bottoms and in regard to “Standard Pear Boxes’* not less than 
% Inch nor more than % inch longer than the bottoms. This is to provide allow¬ 
ance for bulge packing. Special attention is also drawn to the thicknesses of 
the top and bottom timber. These are: 

Standard Apple. —Bottoms: 3/16 inch (or % inch to 3/16 inch if unitized). 
Tops: 3/16 inch (or Vs inch to 3^16 inch if unitized). 

Standard Pear. —Bottoms: 3/16 inch (or Vs inch to 3/16 inch if unitized). 
Tops: 3/16 inch (or Vs inch to 3/16 inch if unitized). 

Standard Apjde Bares mu^t contain not less than 42 lb. weight of fruit, 
except in the case of large-sized apples and apples of light varieties. 

Standard Pear Bojes must contain not less than 40 lb. weight of fruit. 


THE COMPOSITION OF WHEAT AND OAT GRAIN GROWN 
IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA* 

L. C. Snook, Institute of Agric., University of Western Australia. 

Dadswell (1935), and Underwood and Snook (1935) have shown that 
Australian cereal grains are characterised by a low total ash content and may 
contain only half the phosphoru.s present in normal English or American grains. 
The series of analyses reported in the paper by Underwood and Snook (1935) 
have been continued and the additional data confirm the findings previously 
recorded. There is no need to duplicate the full description and discussion given 
in the earlier paper, but the full analytical data will be given here, along with 
a few supplementary comments. 

The following Tables (Tables I.-VI.) show the variations in composition of 
wheat and oat grain, according to season and district where grown, over a period 
of five years. The three Agricultural Research Stations from which the samples 
were obtained represent distinct soil and climatic zones, but the cultural and 
manurial treatments of all the crops were similar. 
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Remarks. 

The figures recorded in the various Tables (Tables I.-VI.) appear to supply 
definite proof that, in gfeneral, Western Australian cereals contain considerably 
less ash and only about half the phosphorus present in **standard^’ English and 
American grains. Grains from some districts such as Wongan Hills may be 
particularly deficient in phosi)horus. The possible nutritional significance of this 
low phosphorus content has been discussed in another paper (Snook, 1938). 

Table I. 

WHEAT GRAIX.---THE COMPOSITION OP THE STANDARD “ PAIR AVERAGE 
QUATJTY ” BLEND OF WESTERN At STRALIAN WHEAT. 


(As a percentage of the dry matter.) 


— 

Year. 

Nitrogen. 

Crude 
Protein. 
(P - 5-83) 

1 

Total Ash. 

Ca. 

P. 

F.A.Q. 

1927 

1-89 

1103 

1-67 

0-04 

0-23 

1929 

2-06 

1201 

1 - 55 

0-04 

0-22 


1930 

1-90 

11 08 

1-53 

0-05 1 

0-24 


19.33 

i«i 

1M4 

1-46 

0-04 

0-22 


1934 

2 05 

11-95 1 

1-35 

0-03 

0-23 


1935 

1*84 

10-72 1 

1-38 

0-04 

0-27 


1936 

208 

12-13 

1-43 

0-04 

0-26 

Average . 


1-96 

11-43 

1-48 

0-04 

0-24 

“ Standard ” English 
Wheat (Marshall & 
Hainan, 1932) 


2-44 

14-22 

1-96 

0-05 

1 « 

1 

j 0-47 


Table II. 

COMPOSITION OF GRAIN GROWN AT MERREDIN RESEARCH STATION. 
{Ah a percentage of the dry matter.) 



1 

Yetir. 

Nitro- 

gen. 

Crude 
Protein. 
(F = 5-83) 

Total 

Ash. 

Ca. 

P. 

Rainfall 

during 

May-Oct. 


Wheat (variety “ Naba- 

1932 

1 

2-10 

12-25 

1 

1-64 

I 

0-04 

0-28 

1 

inches. 

11-13 

wa ”) 

1933 

2-37 

13-81 

1-61 

0-036 

0-24 

9-51 

1934 

2-44 

14-22 

1-50 

0-04 

0-24 

6-44 


1935 

2-58 

16-04 

1-54 

0*036 

0-27 

7-64 


1936 

3-64 

21-22 

1-79 

0*05 

0-33 

7-03 

Average . 


2-63 

15 33 

i 1-62 

0-04 

0-27 


Oats (variety “Mulga”) 

1932 

2-00 

(P = 5-83) 
U-66 

3-94 

0*06 

0-24 

11-13 

1933 

1-96 

11-43 

3*11 

0*05 

0-21 

9-61 


1934 

200 

11-66 

3-04 

0-Q7 

0-22 

6*44 


1935 

1-90 

11*60 

2-74 

0-06 

0-26 

7-64 

Average 

... 

1-99 

11-60 

3-21 

0-06 

0-23 

... 


! (The total ash of the oat grain contained about 40% to 45% SiO».) 
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Table III. 

COMPOSITION OF GRAIN GROWN AT WONGAN HILLS RESEARCH STATION. 


(As a j)ercentiipe of the dry matter.) 






( Vude 




Rainfall 

— 


Year. 

Nilro. 

Protein. 

Total 

(^a. 

P. 

during 




gen. 

(F ^ 5-83) 

Ash. 



May-Get. 









inches. 

Wheat (variety 

“ Nab- 

1932 

I -48 

8*93 

1*53 

005 

0-24 

16-27 

awa ") 


1933 

1 *r»3 

9-50 

loo 

004 

()-20 

12-90 



1934 

1-71 

9-97 

1-4 

0 035 

0-24 

9-26 



1935 

1 -94 

9-59 

M9 

0 035 

0*19 

9-71 



I93(i 

1 1*53 

8-92 

1-20 ; 

0 04 

0-23 1 

8-78 

Average 



l-ti<» i 

9 33 

1-37 

j 0*04 

(L22 

i 





(F - 5-83V 





Oats (variety “ 

Mulga”) 

1932 

1 1 40 

1 8 19 

3*49 

o(m 

0-23 

1 16-27 

1933 

j 1-37 

7-99 

3-54 

0(K) 

0-21 

j 12-60 



1934 

I 1-90 

9-33 

2-80 

i 009 

017 

9-26 



1935 

i 1-42 

8-28 

2*95 

1 0-07 

019 

1 

1 9-71 

Average 

1 

1 

1 1 45 

K-45 

3-19 

i 009 

i 0-20 

... 


(The total ash of the oat ^rrain contained about SiOg.) 


Table IV. 

(OMVOSITION OF GRAIN GROWN AT (^HAPMAN RESEARCH STATION. 
{Ah a iH'rcenUige of the dry matter.) 


— 

Year, 

1 

j Nitru- 
i gen. 

1 i 

1 

1 (Vnde 
i Protein. 
;(F - 5-83) 

1 

Total 
Ash. i 

i 

('a. 

. *1 

P. 

Rainfall 
during 
May-Oct. 

W'heat (variety Nab- 

1932 

1 

1-75 

10-20 

1-58 

004 

0-28 

inches. 

17-16 

awa ”) 

1933 

1-65 

9-(H 

1-64 

0-025 

0-37 

18-96 

1 

1934 

1-81 

10-56 

1-7 

0-05 

0-37 

13-51 


1935 

1-72 

10-02 

1-66 

0-04 

0-31 

10-13 


1936 ! 

1-67 

9-74 

1-60 

004 

0-30 

14-27 

Average . 


1-70 

9-91 

1-64 

0-04 

0-33 


Oats (variety “ Mulga”) 

1932 

1-27 

(F ^ 5-83) 
7-40 

4-07 

0-09 

0-26 i 

17-16 


1933 

1-73 

10-09 

3-60 

0-05 

0-32 

18-96 


1934 

1*28 

7-46 

3*71 

0-08 

0-27 

13-61 


1935 

1-56^ 

9-09 

3-24 

0-07 

0-22 

10 13 

Average . 

... 

1*46 

8-51 

3-66 

0-07 

0-27 

... 


(The total ash of the oats grown in 1935 contained about 54% SiO.^.) 
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Tablb V. 

COMPOSITION OF OAT GRAIN (VARIETY “ MULGA ”) GROWN AT NUNGARIN. 
(As a percentage of the dry matter.) 




Crude 




Rainfall 

Year. 

Nitrogen. 

Protein. 

Total Ash. 

Ca. 

P. 

during 



(F 5-83) 




May-Oct. 





1 


inches. 

1932 . 

209 

12*21 

3*88 

0*06 

0*24 

10*98 

1933 . 

1-88 

10*96 

3*03 

0*07 

0*24 

8*36 

1936 . 

2-66 

15-.51 

3*23 

0*07 

0*31 

7*10 

Average . 

2-21 

12-88 

3*38 

0*07 

0-26 



(The total ash of the oat grain grown in 1935 contained al^out 34% SiOg.) 


Table \T. 

AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF WESTERN AUSTRALIAN (CEREAL GRAINS. 


(As a percentage of the dry matter.) 


District in which Sample w'as 

Total 

Cnide 

Total 



No. of 

grown. 

Nitro- 

Protein. 

Ash. 

Ca. 

P. 

Years 


gen. 

(F == 5*83) 




Averaged. 

Wheat— 






• 

Merredin . 

2*63 

15*33 

1*62 

0*04 

. 0*27 

5 

Wongan Hills . 

1*60 

9*33 

1*37 

004 

0*22 

5 

Chapman . 

1*70 

9*91 

1*64 

0*04 

0 33 

5 

“ Fair Average Quality ” ... 

“ Standard ” English (Marsh- 

1*96 

11*43 

1*48 

0*04 

0*24 

7 

all & Hainan) . 

2-44 

14*22 

1*96 

0*05 

0*47 


Oats— 


(F 5*83) 





Merredin . 

1*99 

11*60 

3*21 

0*06 

0-23 

4 

Wongan Hills . 

1*45 

8*45 

3*19 

0*06 

0-20 

4 

Chapman . 

1*46 

8*51 

3*60 

0*07 

0-27 

4 

Nungarin . 

“ Standard ” English (Marsh¬ 

2*21 

12*88 

3*38 

0*07 

0-28 

3 

all & Hainan) . 

Scottish (“ Victory ”), Aber¬ 

1*90 

11*08 

3*57 

0*10 

0-39 

... 

deen, 1936 . 

1*52 

8*86 

3*26 

0*10 

0-42 



The protein content of wheat and oat grain, of the same variety for each 
species, varies considerably according to district of origin. This may be of 
some importance where grain is purchased for stock-feed, as during the long 
summer months many grazing animals in Western Australia receive inadequate 
supplies of protein and the protein in grain supplements may be of considerable 
significance in maintaining good health. The findings of Csonka (1937) are of 
interest in this regard. He reports that the quality of the protein in wheat grain 
improves as the total content of the grain rises. Where wheat protein is of 
value in supplementary feeding it seems that cereals grown in the eastern wheat- 
belt (the areas including Merredin and Nungarin) will be worth more than 
cereals grown at Wongan Hills or Chapman. 
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The f^raiii of “Nabawa’' wheat contains more crude protein than that of 
“Mulga” oats grown on the same farm. As there is little qualitative difference 
between the protein in the two cereals (see ^ * Wheat,1936) the oat grain 
commonly used as ^tockfood can be replaced as required by wheat whenever 
relative prices warrant the substitution. Wheat grain is a safe and palatable 
foodstuff for stock, if used correctly (see Snook, 1933), 

Efforts were made to discover some correlation between rainfall and the 
total nitrogen content of the cereal grains. No such relationship is apparent. 
( limate is undoubt(*dly an imjiortant factor in determining the protein content 
of wheat grain but it seems that in the samples under review, other variables 
mask the climatic effects. There seems to be no constant relation between the 
varying amounts of protein found in wheat and oat grain from the same farm 
in different years. The protein contents of the two grains appear to be con¬ 
trolled by different factors. 

Tahik VU. 

SH()\MN(; THK RELATIVK SIZE OF THE VARIOUS GRAINS. 


District in whnh Sniiiph* 

was grown. \ Mass of a l.OtM) 

PcTccntagc* 


j grams. 

Nitrog(‘n. 

Wheat- 

( grams. 

0 

/o 

McMTCtlin. J935. 

... j 51’5 

2 5S 

.MiMTodin. 1936 ... 

.1 54*6 

3*04 

Wongan Hills. Hi36 

.i r.l 1 

1*53 

(liapman. 193(>. 

. 1 7 

1 67 

Nungann, 1936 

.j 40 2 

o.7« 

(K\t< 

1 

I 

Wongnn Hills, 1935 

., 44*9 

, 1*42 

Niingarm, 1935 . 

.i 22*0 

i 2*66 

S(otti.sh, U136 ... 

.i 53* 1 

' 1 52 

It is known that wheat gram which has been shrivelled by hot dry weather 

during the ripening period, is 

generally of high protein content. 

It can be seen 

from. Table Vll. that the high protein content of the Merrediu 

samples is not 


due to ‘^shrivelling'’: in fact, the samples as analysed from this centre consisted 
of grains of large size and excellent appearance. Dadswell (1935) determined 
the weight of 1,000 grains from each of 23 samples of Victorian wheat, and the 
average value for the series was 4(K4 grams per 1,000 grain.s (range 49.5-.34.r)). 
If this figure is typical the Western Australian grains seem plump in comparison. 

The oat grain grown in the eastern districts of Western Australia, however, 
would be considered of very F>oor quality by farmers familiar with the plump 
grains, with a minimum of husk, grown in inoister climates. Noiie-the-less, it can 
be seen that the thin, husky, Nungarin oat (Table V.) contains more crudte 
protein than the attractive Scottish oat of double the size. Oat grain is held in 
high esteem by Western Australian farmers as a stock food, and this esteem may 
not be unconnected with a high crude protein content. 
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CLEAN MILK COMPETITION, BRUNSWICK, I938-39. 

M. CULLITY. 

In view of the su(3cess attending previous clean milk competitions, carried 
out in this State, at Balingup, Manjimup and Serpentine, Messrs. Brownes, Ltd., 
of Brunswick, decided to offer prizes for the best milk delivered at their receiving 
depot and cheese factory as shown by periodic examinations of the milk from 
each supplier. A trophy was also offered to the farmer who marketed milk 
of the highest average quality during the whole period during which the coni- 
petition was being held. 

In order to facilitate oi)(*rations, judging was confined to a survey of the 
amount and type of sediment in the milk as disclosed by the use of the sediment 

test, and the number of bacteria as shown by a direct count. Points were allotted 

according to the following scale at (»acli inspection:— 

Sediment .. .. .. .. 20 points. 

Bacteria .. .. .. .. 100 „ 

Total .. .. .. .. 120 „ 

The score for bacteria was not in proportion to the numbei* of organisms 
present but according to the following scale, which was adoj)ted as giving a 

fairer basis because of the greater rapidity of increase in numbers of a highly 

contaminated sample as compared with one not »o badly contaminated. This 
was necessary as the unavoidable time lag between milking and the collection of 
the samples was lengthened by the necessity of conveying the samples to feunburv 
without cooling. As the time at which the slides were prepared was nearly 11 a.in. 
on each occasion, it will be realised that a survey of the actual counts would not 
give an accurate indication of the condition of the milk as it was received at 
the depot. 

The scale for the allocation of points for bacteria was as follows:— 


fMjints. 

10,000 bacteria /ee. and under . 100 

10,000 to 111,000 bacteria /ee. . O.l 

31,000 „ 100,000 „ 00 

100,000 „ 310,000 . 80 

310,000 „ 1,000,000 „ 70 

1,000,000 „ 3,100,0(K) „ 50 

3,100,000 „ 10,000,000 „ 25 

over 10.000,000 „ 0 


In order to familiarise the suppliers with the procedure of sampling and to 
give them some idea of the quantity of the milk produced on their farms, a trial 
test was made. Samples for tlie competition were then collected on the following 
dates: 14th October, 28th October, 22nd December, 1938, and Ist February, 1939. 

^The general results for the individual suppliers are as indicated in Table 1. 

That the quality of the milk improved during the competition is shown by 
block “a.” It should be remembered that samples were Collected at irregular 
intervals and without notice. The latest series of samples was taken during the 
summer months, when the weather conditions would be conducive to dust in the 
atmosphere of the milking yards and more rapid multiplication of bacteria in the 
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milk because of the higher temperatures. Milk from three farms declined in 
quality during the period, probably due to the conditions mentioned rather than 
a decline in the methods used. 


TABLE 1. 




Insfjeetion 1. 

InHjjeetion 2. 

Inspeetn 

n 8. 

Inspection 

4. 1 

. 1 

Grand 

Total. 


14- 

-10-88 

28- 

10-38 

22. 

-12- 

88 

I 

-2 -39 

i 



s. 

B. 

T. 

S. 

B. 

T. 

s. 

B. 

T. 

S. 

B. 

i 

1 

r. ) 


D. Harding 

(3) 

0 

9.-) 


ifi 

80 

90 

10 

9.1 

Ill 

14 

90 

104 1 

400 

T. Stanley 

(10) 

14 

70 

84 

18 

70 

88 

9 

90 

Wt 

9 

90 

99 ! 

805 

A. S. Warbnrton (2) 

8 

90 

98 

14 

70 

84 

9 

70 

79 

10 

8(» 

96 1 

3.57 

\V. Reeve 

(12) 

W 

70 

SO 

8 

50 

58 

14 

80 

94 

18 

80 

98 ; 

825 

8 ... 


12 

.‘»0 

b2 

7 

80 

87 

12 

90 

102 

10 

25 

8.1 

280 

4 ... 


0 

80 

80 

10 

2.1 

85 

7 

70 

77 

10 

80 

90 i 

282 

17 ... 


s 

70 

78 

8 

50 

58 

10 

80 

90 

8 

2.1 

88 ; 

2.59 

7 ... 


14 

2.1 

89 

1.1 

70 

85 

9 

2i‘> 

84 

10 

80 

90 : 

2.54 

18 ... 


12 

0 

12 

•1 

25 

28 

11 

90 

101 

II 

70 

81 I 

222 

n ... 


18 

2;! 

88 

12 

25 

87 

10 

.10 

00 

15 

59 

0.1 1 

200 

1 ... 


8 

(» 

8 

1 9 

70 

79 

i 7 

2.1 

32 

i 10 

SO 

90 

204 

() ... 


LI 

0 

LI 

! 11 

0 

11 

! 14 

80 

94 

, 8 

70 

78 : 

198 

q ... 


; 9 

2.1 

84 

1 ^ 

,10 

58 

! 7 

0 

7 

I 15 

70 

S.1 

184 

ir» ... 


1 14 

70 

84 

1 12 

.10 

(\2 

1 7 

2.1 

82 




178 

19 ... 


0 

.10 

.10 

! 

90 

mj 

1 ^ 

2.1 

88 




178 

J« ... 


8 

0 

8 

! 11 

70 

81 

' 10 

70 

80 




109 

11 ... 


12 

.10 

02 

1 18 

25 

38 

i 11 

2.1 

8(5 


0 

*8 

144 

14 .. 


9 

2.1 

84 

1 7 

2.1 

82 

1 8 

0 

8 

0 

2.1 

81 

105 

18 ... 


9 

2.1 

84 

1 

i 

.10 

.10 

1 7 

0 

7 

7 

1 

0 

4 

98 


S. Sediment. B. - Bacterirt. T. Total. 


Block ^*b” .shows a comparison between tin* trend.s in quality of four groups 
of milks, including one group representing those declining in quality. The curve 
for tin* average of all milks is ust*d as a .standard. It will be seen that the 
average of the remainder when the three which declined in quality are withdrawn 
show.s a very steady rate of improvement. This illu.strates very well the effect a 
few f)Oor (piality samples have on a number. The rapid improvement following 
instruction where the incentive to improve is present is also illustratcMi. The 
farms of the suppliers of the four lowest quality milks at the time of the first 
inspection were visited, after the second series of samples were eolleeted. The 
block indicates that the milk from these farms was of equal quality to the remain¬ 
der at the third inspection. The readiness with which the advice was adopted 
was a good demonstration of the natural desire of the average farmer to produce 
a high quality article. 

Mastitis: 

One alarming aspect of the competition was the large number of milks with 
high leucocyte counts, which probably indicates the presence of mastitis in the 
majority of the herds. It is probable that the use of milking machines without 
regular precautionary examination of the cows is contributing to the spread of 
the disease. It is suggested that apart from any other consideration, and there 
are others, that each cow be started, that is, made to let the milk down before 
attaching the teat cups. This allows the milker to examine the milk and the 
udder for any abnormalities. When any defect is apparent the cow should be 
put out of the shed and milked, preferably by hand, when the remainder of the 
herd has been finished. 
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Hand versus machine milkimj: 

The results indicate that most oi‘ the milking machines were being operated 
in a reasona}»ly clean manner In previous competitions of this nature, hand 
produced milk figured prominently in the results. In this case, however, the hand 
milking dairies filled the second, fifth, seventh, thirteenth, fourteenth and sixteenth 
places among the .sixteen competitors who took larf in the four inspiH'tion.s. The 
spread in (juality of both hand and machino produced milk appears to indicate 
that there is not any considerable advantage in either method for producing a 
clean milk under our average farm conditions. 


BLOCK A 



Inspection 12 3 4 


Value of proper knowledge of care of a milking machine: 

As indicated previously, those farmers who wei ? visited eventually succeeded 
in producing a greatly improved milk. In each case the reason for the failure to 
produce milk of good quality could be attributed not to carelessness on the part 
of the farmer, but to a misunderstanding of the principles of dairy cleansing, 
particularly of those surfaces which could not be inspected,v such as the interior 
of rubber tubes, milk pipes, etc. 

In view of the impossibility of visitii^ all of the farms, an attempt was made 
to stimulate improvement by conversation at the depot and by the display of a 
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chart, showing the effect of various practices related to the production and hand¬ 
ling of milk. 

Correlation between sediment test and bacterial count: 

From a perusal of Table 1, it appears obvious that there is no connection 
between the result of a sediment test and the number of bacteria that may be 
present in the milk. In block *‘a'’ it will be noticed that an improvement of 
both sediment tests and bacterial counts occurred during the competition. While 
the curves follow similar routes, a comparison of the results from individual 
farms appears to indicate that the similarity is one only of improved ijuality rather 
than a direct relationship betwecm the amount of sediment and the number of 
bacteria. The use of the sediment test, however, was useful in promoting a 
sense of dairy hygiene, and for this reason can be highly commended. 


BLOCK B 



Acknowledgments must be made of the assistance of the South-West Co-opera¬ 
tive Dairy Farmers, Ltd., who agreed to their bacteriologist carrying out the 
bacterial counts, and to Mr. D. G. Griffin for actually doing this work. Acknow¬ 
ledgment IS also made to Mr. H, Kretchmar for suggestions regarding the method 
of allocation of points for bacterial content. 
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THE SHEEP BLOW-FLY PROBLEM. 

(’. F. H. Jenkins, 

(ilovernnuMit Entomologist. 

Much research work has been done on the blo^V-fly problem during the last 
few years by the Council for Scientitic and Industrial Research and the various 
State Departments of Agriculture, and the ensuing article is an attempt to 
present in a form useful to the fanner, the more important results of this work. 

During the past autumn the blow-fly has been particularly active in the 
pastoral and farming areas, and the percentage of lly-strikes has been higher 
than for a number of years past. Complaints have reached this Department ^rom 
various centres stating that a new fly has made its appeai*ance in the district 
and that it is characterised by the fact that it attacks the back and loins of the 
sheep, rather than the crutch. 

The high incidence of body strike has certainly been a feature of the 
season’s infestations, but from the ensuing article it will be seen that environ¬ 
mental conditions and not any i>articular kind of fly, were responsible for this. 

TYPES OF FLIES. 

The flies which attack sheep may be divided into three groups according to 
the part they ]day in the phenomenon known as fly strike, and the recognition 
of this grouping is important for the understanding of how blow-fly strike and 
the resultant myiasis is brought about. 

Firstly, there are what are known as primary flies. These are able to 
initiate a strike on a living animal. 

Secondary flies are those which normally are incapable of initiating a strike, 
but which follow the primary flies and take advantage of the conditions set up 
by their maggots. 

Tertiai7 flies produce maggots which feed upon the matted wool or around 
the scabs of wouii^ and so have little economic bearing. 


List (if Flies which may he found aftackiny Sheep in Western Australia, 
Primary Flies. 

Ijueilia euprina Wied. (Primary Green Blowfly). 

Luedia sericata Meigi. (European Green Blowfly), 

Calliphora nociva Hardy (The Blue-tailed Blow'fly). 

CalUphora australis Bd. (Western Australian Blowfly)). 

Secondary Flies. 

Chrysomyia rufifacies Mcq. (Secondary Green Blowfly). 

Microealliphora varipes Mcq. (Small Green Blowfly). 

Sarcophaga sp. 

Tertiary Flies. 

Peronia rostrata R.-D. 

Musea domestica Linn. 
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Tho following: is a superficial description of the more important species 
likely to be met with by the farmer. 

Tht Green Blowpe<, hnoivn as Blue Bottles. 

Lncilia euprinn (The Priniaiy Green Blowfly). 

This intro(Iiif?pd insect is a bright, metallic green often with a coppery tinge; 
fhe eyes are red and the face and cheeks silvery white. The legs are black, with 
the exception ot the thighs of the front pair, which are bright green. This 
feature is of particular importance as it distinguishes this si)ecies from the 
succeeding one. 

The larva or maggot is smooth and cream-coloured; the puparium is smooth 
and l)arrel-shap(»d. 

Lncilia sericaUt (The FiUrop(*an Green Blowfly). 

This fly is also an introduced species and very similar to the foregoing, but 
<*an l)e recognised by the fact that the thighs of th(‘ fore-legs are black like the 
other legs, and not gre(*n as in /.. cnprina. 

The other stages of the fly lesimible very closely tluise of L. r a junta. 

GJtr/fsomtfia rnfifacns (Tin* Seeimdarv Green Blowfly). 

This species is very similar in general ai)p<*arance to the two preceding flies* 
and may easily be confused Avitli tlumi. It is, however, rather stouter in build 
and has a slightly bluish tinge on the abdomen. The most characteristic feature 
is a narrow dark band marking th(‘ posterior of each abdominal s(*gment and 
giving the abdomen a faintly banded ajipearanee. 

The maggots are brownish-grey in <*(dour and provided with tlesh\ outgrowths 
which liave caused them to be popularly known as “hairy maggots” as optmsed 
to tin* smooth larvae of the jirimary flies. The puparium is greyish brown and 
has a rugg<‘d exterior. 

Mirrocalliphora varipes (The Small Green Blowdly). 

This is a much smaller fly than the other green flies described and may 
further be distiiigui.shed by the legs which are banded black and light brown. 
The maggots and pupae ai’c .smaller than those of (In tfsompia rnfifacic^. 

The Brown Blowflies. 

Two species of browui blowflies are commonly met with in Western Australia, 
both are primary flies with smooth, cream-coloured maggots. 

CaUijihora noeira (The Blue-tailed Blow’fly). 

This fly can be distinguished from the Western Australian brown blowfly by 
tin* yellow’ish-brown abdomen, the terminal and dorsal portions of which are 
occupied by a metallic, steel-blue patch. 

Calliphora ansi rails (The Western Australian Brown Blowfly). 

This fly is .sometimes called the Golden Winter Bhnvfly. It is a robust species 
characterised by the presence of golden yellow jiatches of fine hairs on the abdomen. 

Relative Importance of Different Species, 

Investigation has showui (Jfackerras 1936) that Lncilia enprina is by far the 
most serious sheep bloAvfly in Australia, approximately 80 per cent, of strikes 
being attributable to this insect; next important of the primaries in this State 
is Calliphora nociva^ followed by C. australis. 
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The iTiOfet importHUt soeoiidary species is Chrysomyia rufifacies which is of 
considerable economic importance on account of its ability to follow on a primary 
strike and further aggravate the wound. 

Life Hi story. 

The eggs of the Primary Green Blowliy will hatch under favourable condi¬ 
tions in 12 to 24 hours (Mackerras 1936). The maggots feed up to six days and 
then may roam away from their food to pupate. This stage ladts about eight 
days following which the adult fly emerges and, under normal conditions, is 
ready to lay eggs in about another five days. Batches of eggs from 150-250 in 
number may be laid every few days for a period of over a month so that two 
or three thousand eggs can be laid by a single female. 

Seasitnal and lieguinal Incidence. 

In the winter time most of the flies are dormant, the Calliphoras being the 
most active in the cold weather. With the advent of warmer conditions, the 
primary green flies appear and in the hotter months the secondary green blowfly 
is predominant. Lucilia cnprvna occurs throughout most of the farming and pas¬ 
toral areas. The Calliphoras are typically southern in tlieir distribution, although 
C. nociva has a more extensive range than C. nnsiralis. 

Factors Inducing Strihe. 

One of the most important factors affecting fly strike is the weather. AVarm 
and damp conditions are very favourable, as most sheepmen have learned to 
their cost, and it is because of this fact that such s<‘vere trolible has }>een 
experienced this season. 

An area to be struck must be wet for some time and this accounts for the 
higher percentage of body strike during wet weather. In drought years fly strike 
is not serious with us and the majority of strikes are crutch and tail strikes 
where the wool has been wetted by urine, etc., but in wet years the back, loins, 
etc., may be sufliciently moist to induce strike and so we have a bad fly year. 
The abundance of grecui fe(‘d is also an important factor. 

Prevention of Strike. 

This may be atteinjited in two ways: naturally, that is by breeding non- 
susceptible sheep; or artificially, by treating the sheep in such a way as to render 
them unattractive to flies. 

The first method is the one which is most desirable, but one which can only 
be done by degrees. 

Seddon, Belscbner and Alulhearn (1931) have demonstrated that Avrinkl 3 ’' 
sheep are predisposed to fly strike and that such undesirable or C class sheep can 
in time be eliminated from a flock by culling. It has also been shown that yellow, 
greasy fleeces are undesirable from the point of view of fly strike as well as for 
other reasons. 

Artificial Treatment. 

The Mules Operation. —This is a (juiek way of converting C class or wrinkly 
breecht^d sheep into non-snsceptible types. 

The breech folds and any other distortions liable to cause contamination of 
the crutch are surgically removed. 

This operation has much to recommend it, but it must be remembered that 
the resultant wounds are often liable to infection, and the practice should be 
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looked upon only as a temporal^ expedient and not one whieli can be used to 
supplant culling. It also has the disadvantage of making culling more difficult, 
as treated sheep may be confused with naturally non-susceptible types, and so 
kept for breeding. 

Crutchhifj, 

This is probably the most effective and most widespread preventive measure 
in use. The wool should be shorn closely from above the tail, around the breech 
and down the back legs. A sheep in this condition is not attractive to flies and 
in some districts in addition to the usual crutching before lambing, an additional 
treatment may be given if a bad tty season is expected. 

Jetting. 

The most recent jetting fluid recommended is that used by R. N. McCulloch 
of the New South Wales Agricultural Department consisting of a calcium 
nrsenite mixture (Annoii 1939). 

The method of preparing thi.s mixture which is used at the rate of 10 lbs. 
of white arsenic, 10 lbs. of stone lime (calcium oxide), and 1 lb. of caustic s^kIu 
to 100 gallons of water (10 : 10 : I : 100) is as follows: 

Place a four-gallon bucket full of water on a fire. Into another bucket 
weigh *4 lb. of caustic soda and secondly 4 lb. of white arsenic (arsenious oxide). 
Weigh out separately 4 lbs. of stone lime. 

When the water is boiling, jmur half the contents into the bucket of soda 
and arsenic, and place on the tire to continue dissolving the arsenic. Into the 
remaining water drop the stone lime lump by lumj), aiul stir it as slaking takes 
plaee. Stand the slaked lime near the Are. When the arsenic-soda licpiid 
clear, hnt still boiling, lift from fire and pour into it a half bucket of boiling 
milk of lime. This should not he done too rapidly, as the ingredients i^eact 
violently and may boil over. Place the mixture by the fire to simmer for lo 
minutes. 

This will make 40 gall()n> ot 1 per cent, arsenic fluid for use. 

The success of jetting depends largely uiion the method of application. The 
object is to saturate the wool around the breech and to obtain thi^ result ])re>Mire 
is necessary. Too high a pressure may produce skin injury, and treatment too 
soon after crutching is unwise due to the possibility of ]H)ison absorption by 
shear cuts, and the scant amount of wool present to absorb the fluid. The pres¬ 
sure reipiired depends upon the growth of wool iireseiit, but varies from ‘‘about 
100 lbs. per s<iuare inch on sheep with six weeks* wool to 130 to lot) lbs. for 
sheep carrying three to six months’ wool.” (Helschner, 1937.) 

Trapping. 

The efficiency of trapping as a control of blowflies wa> tested by the 
C.S. &I.R. both in New South Wales and in this State at “Cranmore Park.” 
near Walebing. (Mackerras, Fuller, Austin & Lefroy, 1936.) 

Two very similar areas were chosen at a suitable distance from one another 
and stocked with selected sheep. One area was intensively trapped and the other 
used as a control. Over a two-year period it could be shown that less strike Avas 
prevalent in the trapped paddock than in the uiitrapped, but Avhether this method 
is an economic propOvsition under normal pastoral conditions has still to be 
demonstrated. 

The traps used were the Western Australian blowfly traps and it Avas found 
that the most attractive bait was liver to which was added about a pint of sodium 
sulphide liquid, mixed at the rate of three ounces of chemical to one gallon of 
water. 
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Wound Dressings, 

A larj 2 :e number of mixtures have been advocated for treatiiif? strike wounds, 
but very few give results which can be regarded as at all satisfactory, and up 
to the present no lasting repellent has been found for ineori)oration in such 
dressings. 

Mixtures advocated by the Joint Blowfly Committee are— 

(i) ■) per cent, watery solution of zinc sulphate, 

(ii) 5 per cent, watery solution of Monsol, 

(iii) 4 per cent, phenol (carbolic) crystals in whale oil, 

and the latest mixture evolved by the C.S. & T.R. is the glycerine-boric acid dress^ 
ing prepared by dissolving 3 lbs. of boric (boracic) acid in 1 gallon of glycerines 
(If the glycerine is warmed the process Avill be facilitated.) 

To obtain the best results from any dressing it is necessary to shear all wool 
from around the wound and to make a careful examination to see that no small 
isolated ])ockets are overlooked. As many of the maggots as possible should be 
removed and the dressing thoroughly applied so as to reach all atfected parts. 

Disposal of Carcases. 

Burning. —This im‘thod if thoroughly carried out is a must effective method t)L' 
blowfly control, but it has the disadvantage of being laborious. 

Barging. —Owing to the fact that primary maggots are able to emerge* through 
up to 10 feet of soil, burying infested carcases is not an effective way of con¬ 
trolling blowflies, and as the secondary maggots are not able to p(*netrate the* 
soil as easily as their smooth relatives, burying really favours the primary flies. 
This is undesirable when we realise that the secondary maggots will actually 
devour the primary maggots in a enreas*' and so assist in controlling the smooth- 
maggot flies. 

If carcases are buried for .sanitary reasons, they should also be poisoned. 

Poisoning. —This is the ea-Ie^t and most satisfactory method oi* tri’atiiig 
carrion: a liberal s})rinkling on both sides of a carca.se with some arsenical 
powder, Mich as sheep di}», will successfully prevent the breeding of blowflies. 

Biological Control. 

Several attemjds at controlling blowflies by parasites have been attempt<*d 
by this Department, but without success. 

A number of foreign Avasjis have been tried as well as a local speci(*s, but 
in no instances were encouraging results obtained. (Newman & Andre*wartha, 
1930.) 

Summary. 

1. Blowflies are divided into tAvo main groups—primaries and secondaiies. 

2. Lucilia cuprina (the Primary Green Blowfly) is by far the must dan¬ 
gerous sheet) bloAvfly. 

3. Factors influencing the incidence of fly strike are Aveather conditions, 
the presence of green feed, and the type of sheep. Humid conditions, an abund¬ 
ance of. green feed, and AV’rinkly or C class sheep are favourable to strike. 

4. Prevention of Strike. —Strike may be minimised by— 

(a) Breeding non-wrinkly sheep. 

(b) Removing breech folds, etc., surgically (Mules operation), 

(c) Orutching. 
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(il) Jetting with calcium arsenite (10 :10 :1 :i00). 

(e) Application of suitable wound dressing. 

5. Carrasv J)isposaL —This may be most effectively done by treatment with 
an arsenical powder such as sheep dip. 
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NOTES ON SOIL EROSION IN THE NORTHERN 
AGRICULTURAL AREAS. 

By L. J. H. Tkakle. 

At the re<juest of the Mingenew Road Hoard and the Northern Zone Council 
of the Wheat and Wool Growers’ Union of Western Australia, a reconnaissance 
of the Mingenew, Yandanooka, C*arnamah, l^erenjori and Morawa districts wdtb 
respect to soil erosion Avas made in company wnth Mr. N. Davenport, the 
Agricultural Adviser for the district, during July, 1938. I^ectures on soil erosion 
were given at various centres, and methods for the construction of contour 
banks for the control of soil erosion by w’ater action wrere demonstrated at 
Yandanooka and Carnamah. In addition to general observations throughout the 
area, a detailed survey of the incidence of soil erosion ^vas made on the property 
of Mr. J. A. Brown, ”Raith, ” Yandanooka Lot 104, Yandanooka. 
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WATER EROSION. 

Throughout tlu* area, it was observed that water erosion was causing some 
damage where slopes in cleared land exceeded 3 to 3i/^ ])er cent. The erosion 
manifested itself largely in the form of gutters which interfere seriously with 
the working of the farms under modern methods. Sheet and rill erosion, while 
present and severe in some instances, were not extensive. The amount of land 
actually destroyed did not appear to be very large in the aggregate, but gutters 
cutting through the paddocks in undulating country and opening out on to the 
fertile flats, are mast undesirable where big machinery is being used in the 
production of wheal. 

Enquiries from many farniers showed that the lirst signs of soil erosion 
generally appeared wdthin five to 30 years after clearing. In the first five years 
the physical properties of the soil are sucli that erosion does not occur to* any 
extent even in very wet years. Following some years of cultivation, erosion 
develops rather rapidly and lands under fallow or newly sown wheat are most 
liable to damage during the early winter months. 

Some measure of soil wastage as a result of water erosion is afforded by 
an estimate of the sediment carried by a small stream, ^vhicdi was made at 
Mingenew where the Lockier River Avas sampled on July 20th, 1938. At that 
tinn* this stream carried about the normal winter flow estimated at 50 cubic 
feet per second. The Avater was quite muddy and an analysis showed that it 
carried 0.74 per cent, suspended matter, principally good r<*d soil. This is 
e(iuivalent to api»roximately 0,8 acre inches per 24 hours. 

WIND PIROSION. 

Ill Western Australia Avind erosion is generally most seA’en* on ligkt sandy 
soils. The more sandy types of saiidplain country under cultivation suffer most 
severely, and sandy surfaced timber types may he damaged unless cultivated 
immediately after burning up is completed and care is taken to protect the 
surface in subsequent oiieratioiis. In the Yandanooka area, however, where the 
farms are generally relatively small in area, Aviiid erosion has become serious on 
the f(irtil(‘ Hats, particularly during the years 1934-1937 inclusive. As a result 
<)!' a period of Ioav rainfall years with consequent reduction in feed production, 
serious overstocking has occurred. This has been accentuated by a grasshopper 
plague, and Avind erosion has assumed damaging proi>ortioiis on a number of 
farms. An improved system of management, involving a less severe programme 
of cultivation and lighter slocking, Avill be necessary in order to restrict the 
fiamago resulting from Avind action. 

A DETAILED SURVEY OF THE EFFECT OF WATER EROSION. 

In order to obtain precise information concerning the incidence of soil 
erosion on an affected farm, a careful survey was made on the property of Mr. 
J. A, Brown, Yandanooka. This farm lies in the range of low hills along the 
western boundary of the Yandanooka valley. These hills are largely of Jurassic 
sandstone and conglomerate with out-crops of limestone. 

From the sandstones are developed an attractive range of chocolate brown 
to brownish red soils of a sandy loam texture and with reddish clay subsoils. 
Patches of heavier textured soils, usually of a erabhole"" or gilgai formation, 
occur. These soils are eminently suited for wheat and sheep farming and have 
proved very productive. In general, it is observed that, in common with other 
Western Australian types derived from sedimentary rocks, they are somewhat 
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more prone to wind erosion than those of granitic origin» but do not appear any 
more liable to water action than are the granitic types. They may be regarded 
as quite typical of the better classes of soils in the red brown earth zone or jam- 
York gum belt of Western Awstralia. 

The limestone occurs generally as cappings either on the hills or on the 
gentler slopes. The soils associated with the limestone are typically very stony 
and generally non-arable. Normally, these limestone areas afford quite good graz¬ 
ing and provide valuable shelter for stock when not cleared. 

While situated in hilly country, about 75 per cent, of the area of this farm 
is undulating and quite suitable for arable farming as in these portions the slopes 
would seldom exceed 5 per cent. The remainder of the area, however, is either 
stony or steep. Slopes as high as 30 per cent, are encountered and 10 per cent, 
slopes arc common. Topographically these hilly areas present a juvenile appear¬ 
ance with steep-sided gullies and grykes opening out into the flatter country. 

In the virgin state this area carried principally jam (Acacia acuminata) and 
York gum (Eucalyptus foecunda var, loxophlcba) timber, with curara (Acacia 
sp.) and needle bush (llakea sp.) as undergrowth, and was quite well grassed. 
On the limestone ridges, jam and wattle (Acacia sp.) ai>i)ear to have predominated 
and on the stony sandstone and conglomerate hills, sheoak (Casuarina sp.) and 
a variety of shrubs, including Commersonia pnlcfiella, RucUnyia luteiflora and 
Uemigenia Drumtnondii are common. Flooded gum (Eucalyptus rudis) com¬ 
monly occurs along the creeks. 

The rainfall since 1922 is given in the following table:— 

KAINFALL DATA FOR THK YANDANOOKA J)ISTR1(’T. 
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It is quite adequate for mixed farming of the type practised in the red brown 
eaiih zone in Western Australia. 


The Yandanooka area was subdivided for soldier settlement and this holding 
was taken up by Mr. Brown in 1922. Prior to subdivision, the Yandanooka Estate 
had attained a very high reputation for grazing value and cultivation had not 
been highly developed. With the influx of soldier settlers, extensive clearing 
operations were adopted and, in a few years, the bulk of the area had been cleared 
and was under cultivation. On account of the small size of the holdings, a fallow- 
wheat rotation, the most exhaustive of all possible rotations, was generally adopted 
and no effort was made to allow a period under pasture for the regeneration of 
the soils. Generally, the bulk of. the timber was left on the rough limestone out- 
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<jrops, but on the areas of better soil the timber was removed in the course of the 
development of tlie farm. Even on very steep slopes, slopes in excess of 10 per 
cent, and too steep fin* the use of cultivating implements, clearing of timber was 
practically complete to promote the growth of pasture plants Fig. 1 shows the 
steep slopc.s, practically devoid of timber and herbage, which are the starting 
point of several deej) gullies in the south-eastern portion of the farm. 



Fig, 1,—Steej) slopes, practically devoid of timber and herbage, on the south* 
eastirii ])ortion of Yandanooku Lot 104, which are the starting point of several 
deep gullies which cut through valuable arable land on this farm and the property 
immediately east>\ard. 


The first sigiih of water erosion on this proj>erty, in the form of gullies, were 
ob.served in 1927, about 5 years after clearing. Erosion was most severe during 
l!ie winter on fallow and recently seeded land, and appears to l)e on the increase 
at the present time. In general, cultivation has been extended to slopes as high 
as 10 per rent, and it is in these and associated areas that the damage has been 
most severe. 

Wind erosion has occurred fairlv extensiveh during the summers of 19.14 to 
1937. 

The survey of the damage resulting from water erosion was made by means 
of transects through the property and a clinometer was used for the measurement 
of the slopes. From the transects, the location of gutters and fences, the occurrence 
of hills and eroded areas were determined, and measurements in.nde of the slopes 
representative of the farm. 

The information has been ])lotted on a map which is represented in Fig. 2. 
Of the total area of 801 acres, 195 acres were found to be rough limestone country 
and steep slopes suitable only for grazing purfioses; some 58 acres of the arable 
laad had been seriously damaged by water erosion of the sheet type and the re¬ 
mainder, 548 acres, was still in quite good condition for wheat farming except for 
the ipeonvenience of di.sscK'tion by gutters which had developed since clearing. 
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From general observations it was estimated that about half of the surface soil 
had been lost from the areas mapped as badly eroded. Examination of profiles 
indicated that little surface soil had been lost from the remainder of the arable 
land, but continued cultivation had damaged the soil structure and reduced powers 

YANDANOOKA LOT 104 

Victoria District 



Gutters ——. Natural Creeks Fences—•—■ — 


K L OaiTvn 


Fig. 2,—Sketcli map of Vandaiiooka Lot 104 sliowing the disposition of 
rough limestone country and steep slopes and badlv eroded arable land. Natural 
creeks, recently formed gutters, fences and slopes iii per cent, fall are also shown. 

of water absorption so that run-off w^as increased, Conseciuently, gutters had been 
cut in the lower portions of the undulations as the concentration of surface water 
moved into the main drainage channels. 
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FARMING EXPERIENCE. 

Mr. Brown reports an average of about 20 bushels of wheat per acre over his 
cropped land until about the year 1933. During this early period of cropping 
yields of 25 bushels were obtained in the most favourable seasons. During the last 
five years, 1933-1937, the farm average has been only 14 bushels, with a maximum 
of 18 bushels. While such disabilities as rust and seasonal conditions may have 
contributed to this drop in wheat yield, Mr. Browm considers that it is probably 
largely due to the damage resulting from soil erosion. 

Most likely the changes in the structure of the surface soil resulting from a 
heavy cropping programme are also contributory causes of reduced yields as well 
as increased run-off. 

Prior to 1935, the property carried 500 sheep but, in later years, the flock has 
been reduced to 300. It is probable that the low rainfall of later years, as well as 
changed soil conditions, have interfered with normal pasture development and so 
necessitated the reduction in the number of sheep carried. 

DISCUSSION. 

Study of the information secured in the surveys shows that gullying apjiears 
to occur where cleared and cultivated slopes exceed 3 to 3^/^ per cent, and erosion, 
both of the gully and sheet types, is severe on cultivated land where the slope 
ranges from 6 to 10 per cent. Land steeper than 10 per cent, was not generally 
under cultivation. 

Land deterioration has certainly occun*ed, due to a number of related causes 
including the exhaustive system of farm management adopted and heavy stocking, 
as well as to soil erosion. It is estimated that about 58 acres of .otherwise valuable 
arable land has been seriously damaged by water erosion on this property. Prob¬ 
ably more than 50 per oent. of the surface soil has been removed from these 
portions of the farm and, in addition, the paddocks, designed for the use of modern 
machinery, have been cut up into irregular pieces by deep gutters, the result of 
uncontrolled water movement. Not only are the farming operations interfered 
with, but the rush of waters from the eroding areas menaces the roads and necessi¬ 
tates the construction of expensive culverts to convey flood waters under the high¬ 
ways. Fig. 3 shows the large gutter cut on the south side of the main road as a 
result of flood waters from the eroded area in the south-eastern portion of Yan- 
danooka Lot 104. It is to be observed that the soil is being eroded from the apron 
of the culvert and repairs are urgently needed if severe damage to the road 
formation is to be avoided in the future. 

The acceleration of erosion by continued cultivation and the value of timbei 
regeneration with the re-establishment of natural pastures is shown by a compari¬ 
son of the situation on portion of the southern boundary of Yandanooka Lot 104 
and the i)roperty adjoining on the south. Both areas were cleared about the year 
1923 and water erosion became evident in 1927. Subsequently, cultivation was 
continued on this portion of Yandanooka Lot 104 but, on the other property, 
tim'ber and herbage were allowed to regenerate naturally and cultivation was sus¬ 
pended. Figure 4 shows the condition on these portions of the two properties in 
1938. Water erosion was almost completely arrested where regeneration was per¬ 
mitted, but increased rapidly under continued cultivation on Lot 104 (left). In 
consequence, in the south-eastern portion of Lot 104 are about 10 acres of badly 
eroded land which represents a loss to the farm and constitutes a menace to the 
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Fig. 3.—Large gutter formed In' flood waters from the eroded aiTa in the 
siiiith-easterii portion of Yandanooka Lot 104. It is to be noted that the road 
formation is being menaeed bv the extension of the erosion in this gutter. 

road. It in the wash from this area which has cut the large gutter shown in Fig. 
3, and which may be seen through the fence in the timbered area in the right 
centre of Fig. 4. 

It may be safely concluded that something over 10 per cent, of the arable 
area of this farm has been damaged by w^afer erosion. This damage could have 
been largely avoided by the adoption of proper control measures in the first five 
yeiv-s when the soil was practically in a virgin state and resistant to the forces 
of water erosion. If this arable land be valued at £5 per acre and the damage 
estimated at 50 per cent., the loss may be put down at £150. Had this sum been 
put into a five-year programme of erosion control at the outset, the i)ro])lem would 
have been largely avoided and a permanent asset maintained, resulting in an annual 
increase of at least tw^o or three bushels per acre of land cropped. The present 
situation is that the farm urgently need.s a ])rogramme of contour hank construc¬ 
tion which will now be much more costly on account of the damage already done. 
Furthermore, this action is the more urgently needed to arrest future increases in 
the damage done and to allow nature to repair the losse.s sustained. 

The matter Is not merely of interest to the individual farmer, but also the local 
governing bodies and to the State. The State suffers from land deterioration, road 
boai'ds are faced with damage to road works, and the individual with loss of 
income and enhanced difficulties in farm management. 

Action is being taken in tlxis State by the Soil Conservation Committee, and 
the results of a State-wide questionnaire are now under consideration to assist, in 
some measure, evaluation of the situation in the agricultural areas. Similar enquir- 
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Fig. 4.—Tlu* natural regeneration of timber and herbage on the right has 
almost eompletely arrested water erosion. On the other hand, erosion has been 
accelerated by the continuance of cultivation on the portion of Yandanooka 
Lot 104 shown in the left portion of the picture. 

ies are being undertaken in all States of the Commonwealth and it is hoped that 
the result will be concerted action by all parties intcrestc'd to avoid the serious 
losses which have been reported from other countries. 
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THE VALUE OF SHEEP CLASSING AND MATING* 

Hugh McCallt^h, Sheep and Wool Ins])eetor. 

The improvement that has taken place in the flocks of Western Australia 
of late years is the result of thoroiigh and systematic sheep classing. Better 
flocks mean bigger returns, and (*very sheep owner is recommended to class the 
flock before shearing. The sheep are then canning full evidence of their value as 
])roducers of wool. 

Sheep classing means grading the animals that are similar to each other in 
quality, whether good or bad, into different flocks. Tn order to class a flock 
satisfactorily, it is essential that the farmer should examine each sh(‘ep individually. 
To be a thoroughly efficient classer, it is necessary for one to understand and bo 
able to recognise the various (jualities and types of wool. 

If the flocks are not cla.ssed, the undesirable units will retard theii* improve- 
metit. The sheep will soon deteriorate and will grow very little good quality wool. 
Many farmers do not class their flocks and in consequence they do not receive 
the returns compared with the man who does class his flock. 

The perctmtage of inferior sheep to be culled from the flock will depend 
upon the standard of excellence set in the flock. Having fixed a certain ideal 
to work on, the classer should have in his mind the perfect sheep, and reject any 
faulty sheep or those of a type other than the sheep the farmer wishes to breed. 

Constitution is the foundation of a flock. Aim at breeding a sheep as big 
as is consistent with the natural conditions prevailing in the various districts of 
the State. Th(» modern sheep of to-day are plain bodied, with a fair front and 
open face, broad, well-built animals showing plenty of bone, strong head, with 
neck of tlie correct proi)ortion, thick and well set on the shoulders, straight back, 
ribs well sprung, chest wide, withers and rump well rounded and legs set well apart. 

Classing d()es not only serve to get rid of the unprofitable sheep, but to 
prevent them from breeding and so perpetuate their weaknesses in the flock. By 
classing consi.steiitly every year the inferior .sheej) are culled and the source of 
many weaknesses in breeding is removed. Where the sheep are classed before 
shearing the farmer knows exactly what the faults are. Therefore, it pays to 
dass and keej) on classing yearly fur ]>erfection and type. 

Only one aspect of this important work has been dealt with, that of discard¬ 
ing the inferior sheep and retaining only the better class sheep to re])roduce them¬ 
selves. There' is, however, another reason for sheep classing. It is by this means 
that it is possible to exercise a certain control ov(t future generations. This 
control is based on two well-known laws of nature, namely, the law of “like 
begets like’^ and the law of variation. 

By the first-named law, it is known that within certain limitations the parent 
will begot progeny resembling themselves so that by classing ewes having certain 
faults as well as good points in common, the faults can be neutralised in their 
progeny by selecting rams that are exceptionally strong in those particular quali¬ 
ties in which the ewes are weak. In this manner the good points of both parents 
supplement each other in the offspring, prodiudng a progeny better than the 
parents. Generally when the same characteristic is present in both parents it will 
be intensified in the progeny. This should be borne in mind at mating time, as it 
is in this manner possible to fix and accentuate a very undesirable characteristic. 

There is also the law of variation where like i)roduces unlike. Often both 
a high-class sire and ewe will produce a very inferior sheep; in fact, a freak. 
Improvement in sheep breeding by classing is a gradual process extending over 
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a consid(‘rabIe period, and it is onlv by following on the lines indicated that tin* 
farmer can hope to be successful and tlius raise the standard of sheep breedintr. 

Many flocks have been ruined by introducinu* fresh strains or types quite 
unsuitable for the piiri)ose. Grade ewes are very necessary. Hi^h-class sires 
could not reasonably be expected to give the bc»st results from undesirable ewes 
in flocks that are not classed or culled yearly. Many breeders expect to remedy 
every defect in one generation. It is not possible to eliminate all the defects at 
the same time, because any given characteristic cannot be fixed in one generation. 
The value of flock im[)roveinent by careful selection and mating is dependent 
upon potency. The value of .same can be determine<l by contrast of the improved 
and unimproved flocks. 

The prepotency of individual sheep can be judged only from a knowled^i* 
of their progeny. Regarding mating, here you have the greatest problem to solve, 
and as every sheepbreeder is not gifted with that knowledge of what to maf(* and 
what not to mate, the following remarks may help to some extent. 

To join extremes in any way only means breeding undesirable sheep, and if a 
medium between two extremes is ne(*essar 3 % it can only be obtained with safety 
by. working up from one extreme and down from the other. Remember, th(*re 
is no short way in sheep breeding; it is work that rtH|uires patience and constant 
study. 

The object of the farmei* should be to brecMl the best only and make adcHpiate 
provision for reserves of feed. To feed the flock judiciously should be the first 
duty of every breeder; it means a gi'eater measure of prosperity. 

The ])roduction of quality wool is the paramount factor in sheep l)ieedinir. 
We breed some wonderful sheep that grow about as much wool as possible and 
of a quality that makes top price per pound and return per head, })ut many 
farmers breed sheep that are not worth feeding. Why? This is the ^result of 
a breeder not being watehful enough to realise that his sheep have gone back 
through using the wrong type of rams. The owner has not noticed the drift, 
for the reason that it has been gradual. How are they bred? It would be* hard 
to state the reason, for they wore never cared for or culled; just allowed to bn*i‘d 
anyhow, year in and year out; inferior rams of many types were used. Th(*re 
fore, in the purchase of rams it should always be remembered that the best is 
generally the cheapest and will, in the long run, make more actual profit than 
the cheaper animals. 

THE NEED FOR UNIFORMITY IN WOOL. 

As sheep exercise the dual function of wool and mutton i)roducer.s, more 
attention should be given by farmers to both of thcKse products. Even when 
prices are low, there is always a greater demand and higher price paid for quality 
wool. This type of wool costs no more to produce than inferior wool. The most 
essential points in the fleeces are uniformity of length, evenness in quality, and fret*- 
dom from kemp hair.s or coarse wool. The reputation of any flock depends on the 
appearance of the clips on the show floor. If the clip is uniform it can generally 
be taken as an accepted fact that careful management and selection are (*x(;rcised. 
but when the contrary is the case it shows that the flock cannot be depended on 
to produce a uniform result to the grower. Therefore, quality ^vool cannot be 
grown on sheep of indiscriminate breed.s. 

Quality in w^ool means that the wool has all the characteristics required to 
give the highest spinning capacity possible for its degree of fineness. Having 
obtained length, density is next introduced, taking care all the time to maintain 
the length. This can only be done by selecting rams with length and density 
combined. Therefore, the rams used on the now generation should bo better, 
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though they will perhaps be more expensive than those used on the original flock. 
Such progress should be continued every year and the remaining defects elimi¬ 
nated and that which is gained should be retained and, if possible, fixed until 
eventually the general standard is raised. 

The benefits of judicious yearly classing may be summed up as follows:—^It 
prevents inferior animals from breeding and raises the standard of the flock. 
It supplies the source of knowledge required for selecting the correct type of 
rams. It enables the breeder to ascertain whether the rams he has selected are 
giving good results. It enables the breeder to grow the correct type of wool. 
It enables the breeder to work towards a definite object. It makes wool classing 
easier and more satisfactory, and above all, the farm is made more productive. 

In conclusion, I may state that with the ever-growing competition for wool 
from artificial fibres, it will be necessary for wool growers to produce the best 
and nothing but the best, and this can only be obtained by systematic selection 
and breeding. At present the name of Australia stands supreme throughout the 
world as a fine-wool prbducing country, and every Au.^tralian sheep breeder should 
make it his busine.ss to further this reputation by carefully classing his sheep. 


THE FRUIT INDUSTRY IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Obo. W. Wickeks, 

Superintendent of Horticulture. 

ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND EXPORT. 

From figures quoted in the returns given hereunder it will be noted that for 
the first time in many years the area under apple trees has failed to make an 
annual increase, th<! total acreage in 1936-37 being 13,031, and in 1937-38 (latest 
figures available) 12,933, a reduction of 98 acres. To find a similar occurrence 
it is necessary to go back to seasons 1923-24 and 1924-25, when there was a 
reduction of 155 acres, from 9,672 in the former season to 9,517 in the latter. 
In the twelve seasons following there was a regular annual increase, aggregating 
in season 1936-37 to 3,416 acres. 

Though the reduction of 98 acres from si»ason 1936-37 to season 1937-38 is com¬ 
paratively small it gives rise to the surmise that perhaps apple growers in Western 
Australia are at last heeding the many warnings of over-production that have been 
voiced during recent years, and have eased ui> in their planting activities. It 
will be noted that the reduction ijnoted has occurred in the unproductive area, the 
productive area having increased by 252 acres and the unprcKluctive decreased 
by 350 acres. 

In season 1938-39 the crop produced created an all time record, both in total 
number of cases and in production i)er acre of bearing trees. Actual figures 
relating either to acreage or production will not be known until later in the year, 
but is is shown later in this article that the export figures pZwa local con¬ 
sumption, say, 450,000 cases, are convincing evidence of a yield in 1938-39 amount¬ 
ing to at least 1,811,295 cases, and it is a fair assumption that the bearing area has 
increased from 9,738 acres in 1937-38 to 10,000 acres in 1938-39, which means an 
average production throughout the State of 181 cases per acre, a figure that has 
never even been approached before, the nearest being in season 1928-29, with 148 
cases per acre. Not all this bountiful yield can be credited to the favourable 
weather conditions, quite a lot being due to better and more scientific husbandry 
on the part of growers. 
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One interewtin^ feature has come to li^ht in the export %iires, which shows 
how the varieties grow’n have ohangfed in the last ten to flfteeiv years. Once 
^‘Jonathan” held pride of place, now "Granny Smith,’’ which twenty years ag^ 
was only planted in a few orchards, heads the list. 

The following, table shows the acreage (productive and unproductive) and 
production of all kinds of fruit trees in Western Australia for season 1937-38, 
with figures for 1936-37 in parentheses:— 

Wewer\ afstralia. 

ACRKAiU*: AND PRODUmON OF FRI IT IN WFCSTKllX AI STRAIJA. 

Season 10.17-,‘FS (with fljriireh tor 303ft-37 in jmrenthefieH). 

ORCHARDS. 


Kind of Fruit 

Area. 

ProiluctUin. 

PrcKluctive. 

Vnproductive 

Total 


acres. 

acres. 

acres. 



OraiiKPH 

2,582 

(2,608) 

471 

(450) 

3,053 

(3,0.58) 

304.8.52 bus. 

(302,235) bus. 

Mandarins 

132 

(130) 

36 

(41) 

108 

(180) 

14,420 

(14.081) ,. 

lieinons 

43fl 

(426) 

70 

(73) 

.506 

(400) 

63,004 

(63,685) „ 

Other ('itrus 

21 

(18) 

27 

(27) 

48 

(45) 

2.264 

(1.677) ,. 

Apples 

0,738 

(0,486) 

3,105 

(3,545) 

12.033 

(13,031) 

030.078 ,. 

(1.04.5..360) .. 

Pears 

854 

(864) 

175 

(!««) 

1,020 

(1.0.30) 

03.022 .. 

(101,472) .. 

Ouinces 

70 

(85) 

14 

(15) 

03 

(100) 

7.381 .. 

(8.620) „ 

Aprleots 

503 

(607) 

00 

(05) 

683 

(702) 

61,388 .. 

(63.668) 

Poaches 

651 

(643) 

214 

(221) 

865 

(864) 

62.261 ,. 

(67,373) .. 

Nectarine" 

165 

(161) 

71 

(64) 

230 

(22.5) 

15,860 „ 

(17,17,5) ., 

Plnins 

840 

(862) 

2.58 

(274) 

1,107 

(1.136) 

71,075 

(86,.503) „ 

Ranana" 

141 

(164) 

104 

(8,5) 

245 

(240) 

26,504 . 

(30,151) 

Cherries 

30 

(28) 

25 

(22) 

55 

(50) 

26,206 lb". 

(46,0.50) lb". 

Almonds 

207 

(283) 

52 

(74) 

340 

(3.57) 

62.733 

(71.80.5) 

FItfs 

345 

(338) 

62 

m 

407 

(308) 

37.807 bU" 

(.30,375) bus 

Strawberries 

28 

(33) 



28 

(33) 

.50.240 pun 

(51,468) puu 

Passion Vines 

68 

(51) 



68 

(51) 

8,128 bii". 

(s5.804) bu" 

Pineipiiles 

8 

(10) 

3 

(5) 

n 

(15) 

1 1,421 No 

(0.081) Nt> 

Other Fruit 

53 

(73) 

34 

(33) 

87 

(106) 

1 


Small Fruit 

4 

(12) 



4 

(12) 

i__ 


Total 

17,074 

(16,801) 

I 4.001 

(5.2.50) 

21,075 

(22.141) 

1 




VINEYARDS. 



— 

1 Area 


Production. 



' ewt. 

Tnblc GraiH*.s . 

... = L(H.5 

(L038) i 

r)8,3.)0 (.58,393) 

Wmo Grapr\s . 

1.(508 

(1.613) I 

48,112 (42,064) 

Diying GrajH\s ... 

.. ' 2.o24 

(1474) 

19:5,41.5 (19.5,920) 

Not Bearing \'ines 

... j 1.031 

j. 

(980) 


Totals 

... i (5.208 

1 

(6.1(»5) 

301,877 (296,877) 


Wine made from 1937”'38 fJrape Crop — 

gallons. 

Beverage Wine Fortified . 

107,271 (86,627) 

Beverage Wine rnfortified 

201,678 (146,339) 

Diatillation Wine ... 

79,129 (116.994) 

Dried Fruit made from 1937-38 kSeason'u Crape Crop — 


lbs. 

Raisins . ... ... . 

007,012 (721,675) 

Sultanas ... ... . 

1,016,222 (861,829) 

Currants . ... ... . 

4,227,388 (4,226,821) 

Figures relating to acreage and production of vineyards, season 1937-38, 
given in above table. 
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EXPORT. 

Apples, 

It was fortunate indeed for Western Australia that in this year of high 
pi*oduction her overseas markets for apples were not restricted by (juotas, and 
regrettable as were the misfortunes experienced by Eastern States orehardists 
owing to drought and bush Ores, they proved the salvation of the Western State’s 
apple growers. The total quantity of apples actually shipped overseas from 1st 
January, 1939, to 30th June, 1939, amounted to 1,289,537 cases, and in July an 
additional 43,145 cases were sent abroad; also to the end of June, 28,610 cases 
were sent to the Eastern States, making a grand total of 1,361,292 cases: greater 
by over 400,000 cases than the previous record in 1936; in fact, greater by 25,446 
eases than the total quantity actually produced in any previous season. 

The ex])ort season just ended is the first in which details of varieties of apples 
^hipped have been recorded, and the information is both interesting and useful. 
It shows that out f)f 32 varieti(»s sent to overseas markets seven are responsible 
for 95 j)e]‘ cent, of the total shipments, “Granny Smith” heading the list with 
329,4()0 ease's and “Scarlet” at the bottom with two. Quantities of each are as 
follow:— 


Granny Smith 


ca'*e'. 

329,469 

Cleopatra 

.. 

3()3,4'>2 

Dunns 


216,274 

Jonathans 


191,599 

Yates 


197,364 

Woke wood 


59,121 

Doherty 


26,418 

Rome Beauty , . 


16,989 

Statesman 


11,611 

Delicious 


9,998 

Democrat 


8,785 

Nickajack 


7,789 

Stunner 


3,865 

King David 


1,474 

Ballarat 


1,964 

Cox's Orange Pippin 


789 

Stayman 


.. 554 

Pioneer 


■)98 

Stone Pippin .. 


468 

Newtown Pippin 


316 

Ribston Pipf)in 


392 

White Winter Pearmain 


293 

Gravenstein 


66 

Shorland Queen 


43 

London Pippin 


38 

Strawberry Pi]>pin 


34 

Granny Mac .. 


22 

King Cole 


12 

French Crab .. 


9 

Reinette du Canada .. 


9 

Pomme de Ndge 


• .. 7 

Scarlet .. 


2 


Total 


1,289,537 
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PEARS. 


Pears also produced a record crop, with record shipments. Production figures 

are not yet available, but the quantity exported from 1st January to 30th .June, 
1939, amounted to 67,041 cases, the previous largest export total being in season 
1932-33 when 46,986 cases were sent away. Twenty varieties are included in the 

list and it is a coincidence that, similar to applds, seven 

varieties made up 95 } er 

cent, of the total. Details of the number of each are as follow:— 


cases. 

Josephine 

22,616 

Winter Nelis .. 

13,481 

Beurre Bose 

8,367 

Packham 

8,253 

Cornice .. 

8,112 

Glou Morceau .. 

3,031 

Winter Cole 

942 

Keiffer 

776 

Winter Bartlett . 

529 

Vicar 

525 

Beurre d ’Anjou 

202 

Bartlett .. . 

50 

La Conte . 

44 

Howell 

35 

Duchess d^Angoulene. 

22 

P. Barry 

15 

Garber ., 

14 

Madam Cole. 

13 

Beurre Clairgeau 

10 

Broom Park 

4 


67,041 

GRAPES. 


Grapes were responsible for another export record 

in 1938-39, the quantity 

of fresh grapes sent away amounting to 84,765 cases; the previous record being in 

season 1937-38 with 72,7r)2 cases. 


QUANTITIES AND KINDS OP PRUITS 

EXPORTED. 

The following table sliows quantities of each kind of fruit exported for year 
ended 30th June, 1939, and the destinations to which the fruit was shipped. In 
the period covered some fruit was exported during the first half, from Ist July 

to 31st December, 1938; in fact, nearly all the oranges 

were sent away in 1938. 

Kinds of fruit and (juantities in cases, July to December, 1938, were— 


cases. 

Apples . 

.. 11,758 

Oranges . 

.. 2,457 

. . Grapes . 

5 

Grape Fruit . 

48 

Lemons . 

15 

Tomatoes. 

10 

Peaches . 

40 

Plums . 

61 
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Tlip total (juantity of fruit (‘.xportod for year ended 30tli June, 1939, constituteh 
a rerord for the State'—],”157r3»r ease'. The previous reeorel was in 1939 with 
1,910,920 cases. 


liAPOKT OF FH ESH FUl IT FKOM WKSTEUV Xl sritAUA TO 0\ KHSKAS eOHlS 
FOH M:AH km UNO 3()TH .11 NE. 103U. 


B 

O 





i 

i / 



^ 1 


2 

i 

C 

i 

i 

t 

/ ' % 

i 


T 3 

M'<»tal>. 

t 

ST 

s 

« 

«e 


s 1 s 


ST 



X 

< 

X 

0 



- , H 

i.. 

a. 

- [A. 



< asrs. 

(-a 

1 a SC" 

t a^c" 

caxc" 

, < aK*", <a"(*" 

I eases 

, e.»sCs 

«asc., (Hst‘s. 

j 

Ijinilon 


40,4:»rt 

.> 

11 .V2.-> 



'1 1 


17 

.)71,:J«7 

Hull 

2;k()S2 









2:i,0s2 

Livt*r)KM>l 

I4d,tu:i 









. 14(1,(113 

NcW'c-a*'tle 

i:k2oi 




! 




1 

1:3,201 


J ,">4.117 



.">02 






1.>4,(110 


.'.2,«44 



1..14(5 

j 


1 



.'>;3,ooo 

Hninhnru 

i;l(l,240 

2,s:ir> 


2,17 

J 





i:3.">,2.Ml 

st<irkholiH 

1 :d».«7» 

i;i.oii7 


2 47.M 

j 





1 l.'>.>,240 


2().4.‘»7 








' : 

20,457 

Siimaporc 

.■•I,4S1» 

1,200 

2,47(1 

2:k:U."> 

0 

221 10 

22.MJ 

7(1‘U 

2 , 2(1 

70.775 

Poiiaii" 



144 

J 272 



D 

M4 


(>.252J 

itatio la 

4,2{»2 

70 

.*» 

' 2.(11."> 



71 


7,05M 

1 {flow a 11 

l,7llh : 

."i 

4 

.Mil 






2,11(1 

SniiralaiNa 

2.SS7 1 

lis 


1 '>«:! 

; 


\0k 

IsJ 

1 

4,(127 

Hanukok 

I 2.*):> 



1 424 





2.H70 

Sainaran^ 

iMi>« ! 

•to 


i.m 

i 



r 10 


M,.5()0 

Paloinbaiiy: ' 

100 ; 



14 





j 

114 

Saigon 

.‘ri7 


' 2*» 

<120 

1 

1 




0S4 

HaiiK<K>ii 

.'>11 , 

1 .'> 


.M 1 17 

j 



421 


1 .M,(lS5i 

Malta 

I.2ti4 1 









1,2(14 

('oloinito 

lo.7.">« I 

10 


2.'>.*t.'i 

! 


' .i 

, 1 


.Mti,200 

Port Said 

2:1,11:1 1 

s.'i 

1 

2.24s 




2s 

1 

2.5,474 

Honilmy 

.i.:i:i7 


1 

(>.*>0 






:3,OS7 

Aden 

1 2«<1 ! 


lU) 







1,320 

Mauritius 

.')0 i 



20 






I 70 

t'aicntta 

:i7i» , 

00 

, ."tO 

1.1 <U1 

• 10 

' ' 




1,(105 

M.idra*' • 

1 

10 

1 MO 

.MSI 

i 

: __i 



1 

1 

'J'ntah 

I..IO|,20.'> i 

1 

(17,04 1 

1 2.M!.'> 

S4 7<t.’> 

4.S 

! 222 1 JO 

: 241A 

i'lMS 

10 j 2(1 

! 1.4.57,4(17 


lAllTlKTATlOX 

OF FRUIT TREKS 

AND 

PLANTS 



Api>l(* an<l oranjre trees hulk larfjely in the iiuniber of fruit trees broufyht 
into Western Australia from the Eastern States, aiuL as a matter of fact, the 
lii'cat majority of trees jdanted are propagated in the Fia^t. Particulars showing 
numbers ot all kinds of trees ami plants are shown in the followdiio- talile:—- 


Pb.VNT DISEASES ACT. 1014. 

Hit urn of Fruit Treet< uml Plant inspected at the Portn of Fnmnntlf^ and Alfmut/ for Year 

fudrd Junf\ 1930.‘ 


Kind of Treco. 

Fremantle. 

.Albany. 

Total. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Applo 

28,640 

8,486 

37,126 

Apricot. 

L781 

246 

2,027 

Almond. 

4,711 

.502 

5,213 

Cherrv. 

884 

170 

L063 

Fig . 

64 

22 

86 

Jx'mon. 

3,620 

3 

3,623 

Loquat . 

471 

4 

475 

Mulberry 

386 

6 

392 

Nectarine . 

1,522 

310 

1,832 

Mandarin . 

1,306 


1.306 

Orange.. 

17,530 

3 

17,533 

Grape Fruit . .... 

2,928 

2 

2,930 

Cumquat . 

130 


130 
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lietnrii of Frutf Tr(Tti and Plants Insprcicd, etc. —(continued). 


Kind of Trees. 

Fremantle. 

Albany. 

Total. 

Peach 

7,321 

1 434 

7,7.55 

Persimmon 

88 

6 

94 

Pear 

4,687 

226 

4,913 

Plum . 

3,807 

400 

4,207 

Quince. 

290 

11 

301 

Banana am-kors . 

3,JIM) 


3,500 

Walnut ... 

160 

39 

199 

(liestnut . 

20 

2 

22 

Other nut . 

55.') 

8 

56.3 

Olive . 

19 

6 

25 

Tiinji Oil . 

9,9CK) 

324 

10,224 

Guava 


3 

3 

Currant.i 

i 250 

12 1 

262 

Gooseberry . ... ... 1 

329 

28 

357 

Loganberry ... ... ... ... | 

173 

12 

185 

Raspberry ... ... ... ... ! 

195 

12 

207 

Strawberry ... ... ... ... , 

10,8.38 


10.838 

Apple stocks .! 

22,(X)0 


22,(K)0 

Poach stocks ... ... ... ... j 

10,510 


10,510 

Pear stocks .t 

2.(KK) 


2,(R)0 

Palm seed . 

(bags) 3 


(bags) 3 

Ornamental . 

20,270 

i,129 

21,399 

Bulbs and Roots 

411,113 

212 

411,32.5 

Totals . 

571.998 
^ 3 bags 

12,627 

.584.625 

3 bags 


Ill the returns showing? quantities of fresh fruit broui 2 :ht over from the 
Eastern States it will be noted that oranges, bananas, cherries and pineapples 
are most in evidence. Details are as under- 

IMPORTATION OF FRESH FRUIT INSPECTED UNDER THE PLANT DISEASES 
ACT, 1914, FOR YEAR ENDED ,30th JUNE. 1939. 

Knlgoorlie — 


Bananas 



... 

2,930 crates 

Pineapples ... 

... 



132 „ 

Nuts 




115 bags 

Oranges 




6.634 cases 

Lemons 




144 „ 

Passion Fruit 




I6i „ 

Tomatoes ... 




379 „ 

Grape Fruit 




25 „ 

Coconuts 




1 bag 

Persimmons 




1 case 

Olives 


... 


1 „ 

Peaches 


• • • 

... 

279 cases 

Plums 



... 

188i 

Nectarines ... 


... 


881 ** 

Cherries 

... 


... 

460 „ 

Apricots 




24i „ 

Gooseberries 




101 

Loquats 


... 


H „ 

Mandarins ... 




146 „ 

Btrawberries 

... 

... 

... 

r> „ 


11,582 packages 
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IMPORTATION OF FRESH FRUIT INSPECTED, {continued). 


Fre^nantle — 

BananaH 

I2S crater 

PincapploH. 

1,907 „ 

Nuts . 

8,860 hags 

Oranges . 

... 243 (*ases 

Passion Fruit . 

10 „ 

Grape Fruit 

20 „ 

Cherries 

2,211i „ 

Goose l)t»rries 

15IJ 

- 13,531 packages 

Albany — 

Bananas 

4 crates 

Pineapples ... 

3 

Nuts .. . 

nil 

Oranges 

63 cases 

Grape Fruit 

3 

(V)eonutH 

i l«a>! 

-- 73j packages 

( nrmn'on - - 

XU . 

ml nil 

Total. 

25.186^ package^ 

The figures giving quantities and kinds of fruit imported from overseas show 

there is still room for more home grown 

bananas in the local markets, no less a 

quantity than 56,877 crates having been 

imported during the year ended 30th 

1039. Details are as follow:— 


IMPORTATION OF FRESH FRUIT UNDER THE QUARANTINE A(T FOR YEAR 
ENDED 30th JUNE, 1939. 

lbs. 

4,r).50.20(> 

377 
770 
720 
io. 02 r» 

I62.22(> 

05,769 


Tdtal . 4,790,093 


Pincapjjles 
Mangoes 
Mangosteeiis 
Graf>e Fruit 
(\H*oimt.s 
Nuts ... 


SPECIMENS FOR LABORATORY DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES 

IN STOCK. 

Laboratory facilities for the accurate diagnosis of disease in all classes of 
stock, including poultry, exist at the Veterinary Branch, Department of Agid- 
culture, Perth, and while many avail themselves of this service, there are others 
who are apparently unaware of its existence. Moreover, of those who do forward 
specimens and samples, very few follow out the correct methods, and quite a 
number received are of little value. The Veterinary Pathologist is always desir¬ 
ous of receiving specimens associated with mortality or disease in stock. In this 
way much valuable information regarding the diseases actually present in the 
State can be arrived at and a report for the individual farmer provided. 

Care must be exercised to select specimens which enable the Pathologist to 
be of real assistance and the .value of a laboratory diagnosis is limited by the 
character of the specimen and its state of preservation on arrival. Contaminated 
or putrefied specimens are of little or no value for diagnosis. It is hoped that 
many more people will take the advantage of the service available and that these 
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notes will assist them to send suitable material in a satisfactory state for 
examination, 

A eovering letter should aecompany ail specimens forwardedi; on occasions 
samples have been received without even the owner’s name and address. The 
followina^ ])articiilars are required:— 

i. Name arid address. 

ii. Date. 

iii. Age, breed, s(*x of animal or animals affected. 

iv. Number in affected group. 

V. -Number lost. 

vi. Number sick. 

vii. AVhen disease commenced. 

viii. Symj)toms noticed. 

ix. Any treatment adopted. 

X, General information on feeding, state of pastures, management. 

Generally the organs of value are the lungs, heart, liver, spleen (iruJt), kid¬ 
ney and intestines. If, however, the main changes were associated with say the 
bladder or tongue that should be forwarded. Organs should be immediately 
placed in a very clean jar and co\ered with a 4 per cent, solution of formalin. 
Intestines should bo ]daced in a separate bottle to other organs. Placing of ti.^'^ues 
in formalin, of course, renders them usekvss to examine for bacteria (germs) in 
cases of infectious disease. For this purpose a glass jar should be boiled, together 
with th(* lid, and on cooling, portion of the organ placed therein without allowing 
diit or other extraneous matter t(» enter. Specimens should always b(* despatched 
to the laboratory as (juiekly as possible. 

With sheep it is preferable when possible to bring an affected animal to 
the laboratory and, in the case of poultry, where such is reasonably eas/, birds 
should always be forwarded unopened. With poultry too, it is more desirable 
to send a typically .sick bird than a dead one. For chickens, six at least are pre¬ 
ferred, when a disease outbreak occurs. 

Parasites. 

Worms, etc., should never be placed in commercial methylated spirit it' this 
can be avoided; 70 per cent, alcohol is much better. 

Examination of the droi)pings of animals and birds enables the Pathologist 
to give a report of the type of worm present and the severity of infestation. 
Droppings should be gathered freshly passed and placed in a tin. They too, should 
be sent immediately as they are of little value when quite dry. 

Milk Samples. 

Strict cleanliness is e.ssential when collecting and forwarding milk. The 
bottle should be thoroughly clean, the fii’st few jets of milk discarded and the 
bottle filled without any dust or diit contaminating it. A pinch of boracic acid 
should be added for preservation. 

Milk is examined for the presence of mastitis and tuiberculosis of the udder. 
Blood Samples. 

These are necessary for examination for contagious abortion of cattle and 
thosse requiring a diagnosis of this disease are issued with ^ special circular on 
the method of collection and transport. 

Specimens should be addressed, Veterinary Pathologist^ Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Perth, and, to comply with Commonwealth regulations, should be ^nt 
by registered post. 
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PULLORUM DISEASE OF CHICKENS. 

L. W. Mahapfey, Assistant Veterinary Pathologist. 

Pullorum disease, which is prevalent in most coimtries of the world, is mainly 
a disease of very young chickens, few cases of fatal infections having been recorded 
in adult birds. However, the first indication of the presence of this disease in 
Western Australia was provided in 1935 when nearly 400 birds aged 10 to 12 
months died from an infection subsequently diagnosed as Pullorum disease. Re¬ 
markably enough, no outbreaks of Pullorum disease in this State have previously 
been described in chickens. This is considered due to the lack of opportunity on 
the part of the Veterinary Pathologist, in the past, to examine chickens, rather 
than to the non-existence of the disease. The causative bacterium has been known 
here definitely since 1935, at least, and probably has been present much longer. 
The first outbreak in chickens to be definitely diagnosed occurred this year; on one 
farm over 3,000 died. 

Catisp, 

Pullorum dis(‘ase, fonncrly known as bacillary white diarrhoea, is caused by 
a ecific germ known to bacteriologists as Salmonella pullorum. It attacks very 
young chickens of any breed or sex, although the mortality rate is higher amongst 
the heav y breeds, in which over 90 per cent, may die. In any breed, however, 
very high mortality is to be expected when the disease makes its appearance. 

Symptoms. 

Symptoms are observed very early in life and deaths may commence on the 
second day but rarely later than the fifth day after hatching. Consequently, when 
chickens commence to die in considerable numbers, within the the first week after 
hatching, the farmer may always suspect Pullorum disease. Faulty brooding 
methods and management may also cause substantial losses and a ready differen¬ 
tiation of the two conditions can be made only in the laboratory at the Veterinary 
Branch, Department of Agriculture, Perth. Chickens may, in some cases, be just 
found dead under the brooder. Others separate themselves from their fellows, 
appear very dull and listless with drooping wings, and do not feed or drink. In 
a number of cases a white diarrhoea is noticed which frequently pastes up the 
vent and interferes with the subsequent passages of the droppings. Not all in¬ 
fected chickens die. Those that manage to survive an outbreak for three or four 
weeks usually grow up apparently healthy but they very frequently become “car¬ 
riers” and as well as being very poor layers, these constitute a constant menace 
in the future. 

Post Mortem Appearance. 

On opening a chicken which has died of Pullorum disease, in many instances, 
nothing abnormal may be seen. In some, however, any combination of the follow¬ 
ing abnormalities will be revealed:— 

(a) Dark spots in the lungs, which are normally a pale pink colour; yel¬ 

lowish nodules may also be present. 

(b) Enlarged liver with, or without small pin point nodules visible on its 

exterior. 

(c) Sometimes yellowish nodulis on the heart. 
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Cure, 

There is no known cure for the condition. The ^erm is present in all organs 
and tissues of the body. 

Perpetuation of the Disease, 

The chicken which becomes infected but does not die is the danger. It reaches 
adult age and commences egg j^roduction. In the adult carrier the germ remains 
localised in the ovary and is present in the egg when laid. Such birds are always 
})oor layers ard many, but not all of their eggs are infertile. If a fertile egg is 
incubated with a batch of healthy eggs the danger of the latter becoming infuded 
after hatching is very real. A chicken hatching from an infected egg spreads the 
germ in the incubator and thus infects many of its fellows before being placed 
in the brooder. Jn the brooder, sick chicks pass the germs in the dropping, icon- 
taminate the ground and surroundings and provide the means for fuHher infec¬ 
tion of those which were possibly free of the disease on leaving the incubator. Only 
a few infected eggs amongst a thousand or two in an incubator are n(*cessary to 
cause an outbreak of Pullonim disi'ase. 

Control. 

First an accurate diagnosis is essential. Therefore, whenever an outbr(‘ak 
of disease or mortality occurs amongst chickens, farmers should communicate with 
the Veterinary Bj*anch, Department of Agriculture, Perth, and forward or bring 
six chicks to the laboratory. For ]>reference some at least should be alive and 
showing tyf)ical symptoms. 

Since the adult ‘^carrieF’ birds constitute the source of danger, steps should 
l>e taken to eliminate these. This may be done by a blood test of all birdf^ on the 
property, when those shown to be carriers are separated and disposed of for table 
purposes as quickly as ])ossible. The Veterinary Branch arranges for the testing 
if necessary. If mortality amongst chicks has reached 90 per cent, it is better to 
kill all sursivors after a diagnosis is established rather than to allow them to grow 
up, since they are a constant source of worry then. In all cases runs which have 
been occui)ied by infected chicks should be dug over and thoroughly disinfected 
with lime, and fittings should be sprayed with 5 per cent, Izal or other similar 
disinfectant. The adult stock shown negative by the test are placed in a clean run 
separated from the ])ositives, which are to be disposed of and yards fmeviously 
occupied ploughed or dug over and disinfected. 

Incubators should be fumigated before use with formaldehyde gas which is 
quite efficient and simply produced from the action of formalin on Condy^s crys¬ 
tals. Three times during incubation the same i)rocedure should be adopted and 
this is quite harmless to the developing eggs. The method will be explain<‘d to 
anyone on application. 

Conclusion, 

It must be emphasised that Pullorum disease is a very destructive and serious 
disease and anyone having any cause to suspect its presence should immediately 
communicate with the Department's Veterinary Branch or send chickens to the 
Veterinary Pathologist. In addition there are other diseases of poultry which may 
take a heavy toll and it is hoped that farmers will take adrVantage of the service 
available to them at the laboratory, Perth, and forward diseased f)Oultry to the 
Veterinary Pathologist, Department of Agriculture, for examination, which will 
enable an accurate diagnosis to be made. 
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GIANT STAR GRASS. 

C. A. Gardner, Government Botanist. 

An expedition s?nt last year by the Government of the Union of South 
Africa to East and Central Africa for the purpose of collecting grasses which 
might prove of value in South Africa, returned with specimens of a remarkable 
species of Cifnodon which they encountered in various parts of Tanganyika, 
Kenya, Uganda, and the eastern part.s of the Belgian Congo. This grass, which 
aj)parently imdudes more than one strain of Cynoclon piec1k>stachyum (K. 
Schum.) Pilger, is claimed to be a remarkable species because of its astonishing 
rapidity of growth, its valuable forage properties, and its value as a soil binder 
in soil erosion. The grass, originally described as a Leptochloa by Schum in 1895 
was known to be indigenous in Central and Eastern Africa, and is therefore not 
n(‘w to science. 

There have been several repc.rts in the Press recently in connection with this 
gi-ass, but in the absence of its systematic identity it has not b<‘en possible; to 
make any statements as to its value in this country. The genus Cynodon com¬ 
prises several species indigenous in Africa, India and Australia, the most common 
species being ('iptodon dactylon (Linn.) Pers., the “Couch grass*’ of our lawns 
and iiastures, and the “Bermuda glass’’ of America, where it has long been intro¬ 
duced. Unlike the (.*ouch grass, this newly rediscovered gi‘ass attains a heigiit of 
from three to four leet, and spj*< ads to an unusual wddth. 

Writing in ‘‘Nature” (July, 1939), Dr. Pole Evans says: ‘^A])art from its 
luscious and dense stand, often three to four feet in height, the most remarkable 
character of the plant in the veld was its amazing network of robust runners 
(stolons), and it w’as at once realised that in this plant Nature has provided u*. 
with valuable material for erosion eoiitrol. Living material was brought to Pre¬ 
toria and was planted out under conditions where the growth of the plant could 
he studied in detail. The plants have been under observation for some five 
and a half months, and during this period, under a rainfall of 27.49 inches they 
have made remarkable growth . . . Individual plants during this time have cov¬ 
ered more than eight thousand siptare feet of soil, and in many instances have put 
out runners (with off>hoots) from the parent plant, measuring in length more 
than fifty feet! These runners and offshoots, of course, anchor themselves down 
firmly at almost every node. Tlic material offers great iiossibilities for erosion 
control in areas where this gi’ass can he successfully established.” 

It will he noted that the habitat of the plant is tropical Africa, and that 
cxjieriments are in ])rogress in Pretoria, where there aiv indications of success. 
Pretoria lies in Lat. 35deg. 47 minutes south, i.r., slightly further south than 
Carnarvon. The rainfall there is about 27 inches, which falls almost entirely in 
the summer (October to April) the winter rainfall (May to September) averag¬ 
ing slightly less than two inches. The extreme temperatures are much the same 
as those of South Western Australia, the w’inter and summer mean temperatures 
about 80 degrees and 70 degi-ees respectively. The seasonal incidence of the 
rainfall is, however, quite rever.sed. It is evident that this grass, like so many 
other warm climate grasses, makes its active growth during the summer, and foi* 
this reason it is scarcely to Ih» expected that it will be suited to the conditions in 
South Western Australia. On the other hand, there is cverj’ possibility that the 
grass might prove eminently successful in the north of Western Australia, 
especially in the alluvial plains of Kimberley and the De Grey River. Efforts 
will be made to secure both runners and seeds early in the coming year, when 
they should be available for distribution, and establishment made in suitable 
localities. Except under conditions of a high water table, or of irrigation, there 
seems to be little or no future for the species below the latitude of (Carnarvon. 
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FRUIT JUICES AND RELATED PRODUCTS* 

By V. L. S. Charles, and T. H. J. Harrison. 

(Technical Communication 11 of the Imperial Bureau of Horticulture and Plan¬ 
tation Crops, East Mailing, Kent, England, 1939, pp. 104, figures 49, bibl. 

118, 5s.) 

Whether we have suddenly developed sense, or whether the old slogan ^^an 
apple a day keeps the doctor away” has at last struck home, is immaterial. The 
fact remains that we do eat more fruit and that more fruit is being produced. 
Market quality standards have become higher and growers are now faced with the 
problem of how to dispose satisfactorily of fruit which does not come up to the 
accepted standards of size or colour, though otherwise pei-fectly good. Among 
processes offering a solution, that of unfermented juice production h^ long 
commended itself tu fruit producers in Europe and the U.S.A. 

Hitherto, though short articles on different aspects of processing have been 
available since 1914 in the annual repoits of the Long Ashton Research Station, 
lack of precise information on the exact technique employed has checked progress 
in England. 

It has remained for Charley to give under one cover a complete detailed 
account of the manufacture of apple juice based on his knowledge of the latest 
foreign methods and on his own continued investigations at Long Ashton. 

In the present bulletin he deals with the manufacturing process in detail 
starting with the selection of the fruit and taking us through every stage in turn 
up to the disposal of the final product in bottle, cafi or other type of dispenser. 
He does not confine his remarks to any one process but gives particulars of dif¬ 
ferent methods found satisfactory and discusses their merits. 

Further he deals more briefly with such other fruit products as grape, citrus 
and soft fruit juices, cider, fruit wines, etc., with the concentration of fruit 
juices by hot processing, by freezing and by spray drying, and with the disposal 
of pomace. 

He describes methods of analysing juice for the determination of specific 
gravity, total acidity, tannin, alcohol and sulphur dioxide. 

Finally he discusses the suitability of particular metals andi alloys for the 
construction of the requisite apparatus, the clear illustrations of which add 
greatly to the usefulness of the publication. 

But the problems of juice production do not, unfortunately, begin and end 
with its manufacture, and the economic and nutritional aspects are equally im¬ 
portant. We are, tlierefore, grateful to Harrison for his concise and adequate 
treatment of them in the first twenty pages. 

He shows that a permanent fruit juice industry on a large scale can only 
be developed where large supplies of raw material are available each year at a 
reasonable price. The cost of manufacture is not small, and if sales are to grow 
it is essential that retail prices should be reasonably low so as to compete with 
other drinks. This means that distribution costs must be low and that the industry 
must depend essentially on its home market. Here regulations are necessary to 
protect it from competition with synthetic products. 

The nutritive and therapeutic qualities of fruit juices are discussed at suf¬ 
ficient length to show their great value, not only to children and invalids and for 
the treatment of gastric troubles, but also in the diet of the normal healthy adult, 

A short glossary is included for the use of the less expert, and this together 
with the comprehensive index should make the information readily accessible to 
aU. 
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^^APPLE TREE PRUNING-^ 

(WITii A MINIMUM OF INJURY TO THE TREE.) 

Geo. W, Wickens, Superintendent of Hortieultiire. 

I hijve ehosen the above as a heading to this article because 1 wish at the 
eoinniencenient to stress the fact that neither in winter nor summer can apple 
tre(*s be pruned as pruning is pi'actised in Western Australia without injuring 
tlie tre?s to a greater or lesser extent, the amount of injury done being governed 
by the violence of the operation. 

Fortunately, so far as summer pruning is concerned, there are not many 
iiiHiwers who still adoj)t that method in endeavouring to induce or increase fruit- 
bearing habits, the intelligent use of lateral growths having superseded for this 
purpose the* summer )>runing whi<‘h many years ago was (piite common: and sum- 
nu‘r pruning in the great majority <»f orchards is no>v limited to removing suth- 
eient young shoots on varieties such as “Yates^^ and ^‘Dougherty*’ to allow the 
sun's rays to reach and colour the fruit. On strongly growing trees with heavy 
1‘oliage this amount of summer i>vuning is necessary and cannot be avoided, but 
even here what 1 have said above about injuring the tree holds good, thoimh the 
<lamag(* done is so slight a.s to he practicaUy negligible. 

It is in ordinary orthodox winter pruning, however, where hard cutting, par- 
jicularly of young tre(*s, is believed to give strength, that very real damage to 
the trees is being caused, and altlunigh 1 have not enough facts before me to state 
definitely that hard vv’inter pruning is one of the main contributing causes to llu' 
condition in apple trees known as “die-back,” I firmly believe such to be the ease. 
For the past ten years I have been closely watching the growth of aiiple trees which 
have liad winter i)runing limited to removal of excess shoots before these have 
grown into limbs, and the usual ordinary treatment of fruit-bearing lattTals; the 
extra vigour of trees so handled compared with those pruned in the ordinary man¬ 
ner is outstanding. I would like here to state, for the information of the many 
ajiple growers in Western Australia who have attended pruning demonstrations 
given by myself that iluring the many years 1 have been attached to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture—starting w'ilh the tii>«t pruning demonstration at a small 
(U’chard in the Up])er Blackwood in 1903—T have changed by degn‘es from a fairly 
liard primer with a liking for fruit borne on short spurs, to one who would 
endeavour to train the tree from the time of planting in such a way that all hard 
cutting w’ould be eliminated. Those w’ho have follow^ed my demonstrations will know 
that at first “JonathaiU’ was the only variety upon which I used laterals for carry¬ 
ing the fruit, all the rest I spur pruned, but eventually I reached the stage when 
all varieties were treated as lateral bearers, and I believe I w’as the first in Western 
Australia to give demonstrations showing that the best results could be obtained 
with “Yates’’ w'hen these were made to produce their fruit on laterals instead of 
spurs, this latter variety having been looked upon as essentially “spur-bearing.’^ 

As stated above I have been closely watching trees very lightly pruned and 
judging results since 1929, and though I wras convinced five years ago that our 
pruning system required changing I had not sufficient tangible results to put be¬ 
fore growers as proof, until one of these trees—the only one 1 had handled from 
time of planting—^had cropped for several years. Last year I considered the test 
sufficient, and I broadcast on fith May, 1938, particulars of the new* system, and 
advised growers to try it. I have been flattered by the number of gi’owers who 
have followed that advice in the winter pruning seasons of 1938 and 1939, and 
whereas previously there were only a few trees from which to make comparisons. 
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now there are literally thousands, and while the .system advocated can only attain 
its best when done from the time the tree is planted, it can he ai>])lied at any stage 
to a tree that is making vigorous growth. 

What first caused me to think that pruning the leading shoots of an ai)ple 
tree had an injurious effect on their growth was noting that stronger and better 
growths were made by any shoots that had been, either by accident or design, left 
nnpruned. 

The commonest occurrence, and one that all primers must have noticed, is the 
effect of leaving uniiruned the growth arising from the second bud from the to]) 
of the leader, and pruning the shoot arising from the top bud: in practically every 
instance the growdh from the lower bud will far exceed that from the top bud, 
and, to quote a very common saying amongst ]>runers—“it has robbed the leader.^’ 
Reverse the position by jiruning the lower shoot allowing the top one to remain 
unpruned, and the top shoot will show the greater growth. Right through the 
tree this pi'inciple holds good; the uniiruned shoot—other things being equal- 
exceeding the growili of th(‘ pruned shoot. 1 am giving the above as one instance 
that T had noted, but there were many, very many, others, and they occurred not 
only on apple trees, but on pear and stone fruit trees as well. To mention thmn 
would make this article unduly long, so I will only say to growers who are inter¬ 
ested, and who want proof—“Go ve out into vour orchards, seek, and ve sha 1 
find.'’ ‘ ‘ 

^^The System,^' 

Commence at the time the tree is planted, and if when it is received from the 
nursery it has three or four nicely spaced limbs of equal growth, allow these limbs 
to remain unpruned, but in early September put a shallow nick througb the bark 
above one or two buds whore limbs are required for leaders. Varieties like 
“Yates” and “Granny Smith” without nicking usually throw out a sufficient number 
to allow a choice of the best to be made, but varieties like “Cleojiatra” and 
“Dunns” instead of making side shoots often turn to fruit buds, and to make cer¬ 
tain of growths for leaders it is best to nick above the buds where the limbs are 
required. If the young trees, when received from the nursery, have three or four 
limbs which are not of equal growth, but have one strong and two or three weak, 
or two strong and one weak, or two strong and two weak, or any other combina¬ 
tion, cut the strong ones back to a length of four to five buds from the base and 
let the weak ones remain unpriined. If the root system is evenly dLstributed 
around the base of the tree (not one-sided) it will be found in practically every 
instance that the growths made, from the unpruiied weak limbs will be so much 
stronger than the growths made from the strong pruned limbs that the tops when 
the season's growth is finished will be nearly level, and not only that, but the pre¬ 
viously weak limbs will be stronger than the previously strong ones. 

Figure 1 illustrates a “Yates” apple tree: a weak tree (a whip) at time of 
planting in July, 1937. It was cut back and threw out one strong limb and three 
weak ones. The strong one was pruned to about four buds from the base—see 
white mark on limb near fork—and the other three were left unpruned. The 
figure shows that the growths from terminals (see nari'ow white mark) of the 
three weak limbs have not only equalled in length the growth from the strong 
limb, but are now stouter and stronger right down to the fork than the pruned 
limb. The orchard where this photograph was taken Comprises nine acres of 
young trees, and in every instance where there were strong and weak limbs on any 
tree the strong were pruned and the weak left unpruned and in every case the 
result was fimilar to that described. 
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Figure 2 illustrates a ‘^Yates^^ apple tree, planted July, 1937, pruned at plant¬ 
ing, and only one limb pruned in 1938. 

Figure 3 is the same tree pruned this seasi^n in aeeoi'dance with the new 
system. It will be noted that apart from removing the side shoots from the top 
of one leader on the left (an essential factor in the system), and one shoot at the 
bottom that was growing straight up through the tree, hardly any cutting has becm 
done. The tree is so well shaped that very little propping out is required, one 
sj>r(*ader between two limbs being all that is necessary. 

I would like here to draw attention to the limbs growing out from the main 
limbs. These will not be pruned, and will be used as subsidiary leaders to assist 
in forming the main framework of the tree. Another fact worth mentioning is 
that limbs coming out at the angle shown, and not situated at nearly one level, 
like leaders arising from the end buds of a pruned shoot, are much the stronger 
and better placed. 

Figure 4 is a photograph of a “Granny Smith” apple tree with two seasons* 
growth, planted in 1937, pruned at time of planting and unpruned in 1938. 



Fig. 0 

Figure 5 is the same tree as shown in No. 4 pruned in August this year—a 
well shaped tree, strong and vigorous, required very little pruning, excepting re¬ 
moval of side growths near tops of leaders. 
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Though I have only used ^Tates” and “Granny Smith^’ as illustrations there 
are ‘Monathans,’’ “Cleopatras” and ^‘Delieious^’ treated in the same way in the 
same orchard, all quite successfully. In connection with “Jonathans” 1 thought 
at first it was one variety to Avhich the irew system could not be applied on account 
of its weak and rather bushy habit of growth, and its propensity to crop on the 
previous year’s growth, whether lateral or unpruned leader, but experience has 
shown the advantage in growth is such that the extra time entailed in stripping 
blossoms or young fruits from the terminals of the unpruned leaders is well repaM 
by the extra vigour imparted to the tree. 

It must be remembered that during the first three years, no matter what 
variety of apple tree is under consideration, fruit must not be allowed to grow < n 
or near the ends of the leaders, and to pre.vent this either the blossoms or young 
fruits must he removed. If allowed to remain the weight of fruit will bend th* 
loaders out of shape. 

When tiaining young trees having an upright habit of groAvth, such as “Cleo¬ 
patra” and “Granny Smith” it is essential that either by proppiiig or using 
spreaders betAveen limbs on opposite aides of the trees, the tr(*es are opened snth- 
ciently in the centre to allow light and air to circulate freely and room betvAeen 
the limbs for fruit bearing laterals. Care must be exercised when spreading the 
trees in this fashion to avoid placing any limb at such a wide angle that the ifis'dc* 
buds will grow upwards to the detriment of growths fnmi th(‘ terminals and from 
the buds on the outside of the leaders—these latter grj)wths, as pointed out earlier 
in this article, form the sub-leaders. Trees treated in the manner advocat(‘(\ if 
healthy, Avill commence bearing in their fourth year, and fi'om then onwards j)run- 
ing is simple, merely comprising the removal of side growths from the leading 
shoots, always keeping the topmost groAvths unpruiiecL the removal of exe(*s8 
growths before they obtain sufficient size to require being cut.out as limbs later 
in the tree’s life, and treatment of laterals as the main source of fruit production. 

A bit of advice about laterals might be of service here and it is this—use every 
endeavour to provide laterals that as nearly as possible spring direct horizontally 
from the larger growths whether leaders or sub-leaders: a lateral that has been 
heavily jiruned as a spur for several years before being allow^ed to remain wuth an 
uiipruned terminal, is in the same injured condition from over-pruning as the 
annually pruned leader. When lateral growths have reached a length greater than 
they can support, or bring lo size, the fruit bofne on them, then shoulen them 
back to a suitable length. 

Figure (> is a photogi’aph, taken in August this year, of a “Granny Smith” 
apple tree in Mr. George Parke’s orchard at Donnybrook, which in 1930 he very 
kindly handed over to me for the purpose of testing my theories about unpriined 
terminals. The tree i^ one of 400 whips planted in 1930, and it is mainly due to 
the knowledge 1 have gained with this tree during the last ten years that 1 now 
can confidently describe the system as a success. It will be noticed a prop was 
needed last year to help support the crop, and there are growers who state that 
any system of pruning which does not make the tree rigid enough to carry its 
crop without other support to the limbs, is not worth considering: but a tree that 
bears as this tree has borne is worth propping, and even in orchards trained in 
the orthodox manner it is rare to see one where supports are not needed in seasons 
of heavy crops. This tree was supported by a prop in the centre, maypole fashion, 
and the small black objects showing amongst the limbs are pieces of leather attached 
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to the wires which extended from the pole to the heavily laden limbs before the 
crop was gathered, the leather being used to prevent the wires from cutting into 
the limbs. 



Fig. (i 


The history of the tree’s production as follows:— 
Planted 1930. 

In 1034 [)roduced 1 case. • 

In 1935 ju’oduced 41/^ eases. 

Ill 193() produced 8 cases. 

In 1937 produced 8 cases. 

In 1938 produced 10 cases. 

Jn 1930 produced 10 cases. 

A.fine record truly! 
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Figure 7 is a “Granny Smith^^ in an adjoining I'ow, one of the 400 planted 
at the same time, and is a fair average specimen of the trees which have received 
exactly the same treatment in every respect—fertilising, cultivation, etc.—as the 
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Fig. 7 

experimental tree, the only difference being pruning. The experimental tr(*e com¬ 
menced bearing in earnest in 19.35, the remainder waited until 1938, and tlien onl\ 
produced an average of 1^2 cases per tree. 


SUBTERRANEAN CLOVER SEED- 

G. R. W. Meadly. 

The production of subterranean clover seed is a comparatively recent develop¬ 
ment, for the first serious efforts to harvest the seed were made in South Australia 
in 1900. At first, the production rate did not increase very rapidly. Statistics 
show that in South Australia only five cwts. of seed were harvested from ten acres 
in 1916-17 with a marked advance in 1923-24, when 807 cwts. were secured from 
405 acres. In the 1929-30 season, the output had reached 250 tons which prob¬ 
ably represents the pi-esent annual average production, although this naturally 
depends on seasonal conditions and also, to an appreciable extent, on the demand 
for seed. 
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SUBTERRANTIAN CLOVER. 

{Tlifotium ftubterrancvm, L.) 

A. and B.—Portion of plant Rhowing habit and dovelopment. 

C. —Leaf showing whitish croacent-ahaped markings 

D. —Leaflet with brown flecking (on veins near midrib). 

E. —Flower. 

F. —Maturing seed head. 

O.—Ripe burr with three pods. 

H.—Seid. 
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About the same time that seed production commenced in South Australia, the 
first sowingfs of subterranean clover were bein^ made in this State. A number of 
years passed before the real value of* this clover was realised, but with the increas¬ 
ing use of NiliKTphospbales its importance was accentuated and growers became 
interested in the production of seed locally. 

At first th(‘ metliods used were crude, the burr being raked into heaps and sold 
without any furyier treatment. The more progressive farmers soon realised, how¬ 
ever, that this method was not satisfactory, as it provided an excellent means of 
s{)reading both ^(‘rions Aveed and insect pests. The actual crop likely to be secured 
from the burr was also difficult to assess. The early producers overcame many 
difficulties by ingenious inventions and at the present time Westeni Australia, 
besides proxiding its owu seed requirements, supplies large quantities to the 
Eastern Stat(s and New Zealand markets. 

« 

STRAINS. 

With a ernp Avbich is grown so extensively and under various conditions, dif¬ 
ferences in the nature* of individual plants must be expected and many different 
ftirains have hec:i noted. Some of these have been little, if at all superior, in any 
quality to the strain in general use, w'hile others have been found to possess dis¬ 
tinct advantages. The most important variant commercialised in this State is the 
early (Dwalgannp) strain. Plants of this strain will fioAver considerably earlier 
than those of the mid-season (Mt. Barker) type and consecpiently seed formation 
commences earlier in the season. 

In Western Australia one of our main difficulties is to grow a suitable h‘gu- 
minous crop in areas Avhere the rainfall is not only low, but falls during a (‘om- 
paratively short p<*riod during the Avfinter months. To be elfectiw a crop must seed 
itself doAvn each year, -that is, not re<juire re-soAving each season. This necessitates 
groAving a plant AAdiich matures its seed AA^hile suificient moisture remains in the 
soil. The early strain, d<‘peiidiiig on locality and season, commences flowering 
about the second week in August, Avhile the mid-season strain commences about 
mid-September in the earlier districts and mid to late October in the later southern 
areas. 

Bearing in mind this difference betAveen the normal flowering periods, it is not 
difficult to realise the fact that the early strain is grown successfully in ar(‘as hav¬ 
ing a rainfall of 10 inches, or ^()mctimcs even less, while, to secure the best results, 
the mid-season strain recpiires at least 25 inches ]>er annum. The advantages arc* 
not entirely Avilh the early stiain, hoAveAer, for during the first season in parti¬ 
cular it produces less leafage*, and is not as suitable as the mid-season strain for 
the better rainfall areas. The two strains, therefore, are not at variance but snp- 
]demontary to one another and one sown where the othei* should be grown Avill 
mean dicr(*ased I’cturns, or possibly complete failure of the crop aft(»r the first 
year. Much mid-season seed has been Avasted in the drier districts in the past and 
these ('arly efforts have done much to discourage the growing of subterranean 
clover in those parts, although the early strain may be Avell suited to the conditions. 

STRAIN CERTIFICATION. 

The* knowledge concerning the cori’eet strain does not overcome the difficulty 
entirely, however, as the seeds of the two strains under discussion are so much 
alike that they cannot be definitely separated by examination. This difficulty has 
been eliminated by a seed certification scheme instigated by the Department) of 
Agriculture in 1934. The essential features of this scheme are—firstly, the inspec¬ 
tion of pastures during the growing period in order to ascertain AA^hother the stand 
is sufficiently pure to warrant registering for the ])roduction of certified seed. At 
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this stage, the strains can be deteetoil and the suitable areas are mapped. The 
next provision is the appointment of an Inspector to the ])roducer’s pro})erty for 
the entire period during which gathering, cleaning and grading are carried out. 
The duties of the Inspector are to check the areas from which the burr is secured, 
test the actual ]mre seeds content of the final seed, }>rovide tin* necessary slips 
and tags, seal the bags and forward a representative sample from each bag to this 
office for checking pur])oses and testing for germination. Two grades are recog¬ 
nised, viz., not less than 98 })er cent, and not less than 90 per cent, pure seeds. 
Each bears a distinctive tag and a ^lip is placed inside the* bag. Information con- 
ctTning the germiiiatitJii may be secured by referring the certificate number re¬ 
corded on the tag and slip to the Department of Agriculture, Perth. 


(Certification tag for the early strain. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

Western Australia. 

CERTIFIED EARLY STRAIN (DWALGANUP) 
SUBTERRAN EAN CL OVER SEED. 

Grown on Roglatorod Area No. . 

Tho Germination Cortifloato oonoorning / 
this sood Is numborod. ^ 


Date . This sack sealed by .. 

[Seo over*] inspector* 


{Froll I ) 


This Certification gives warranty as to Strain 
and Purity. Details as to Germination are 
obtainable from the Dept, of Agriculture, 
Perth, on quoting the Certificate number. 

The purity is not less than 98 per cent 


(Bach) 
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Facilities are available for the certification of both the mid-season and early 
strains, thus providing a guarantee concerning strain and pure seeds content, and 
also a reference bv which the germination of the line may be secured. 

The scheme protects the ])urchasiiig former, at the same time assisting the 
grower and seed merchant. The term “certification’^ is immediately associated 
with quality, and this serves to adxertise as well as standardise the commodity. 

Seed certification is by no means a local innovation but is closely associated 
with the industry in all ])arth of thc‘ world. The extra cost of sowing certifitd 
subterranean clover ^eed i^ less than one shilling per acre, a very small amount 
Avhen compaied with the difference which may result in the crop due to securing 
a wrongly named strain or a mixture of which only a small proportion is satis¬ 
factory. 

Farmers are strongl\ urged be “strain minded” and insist on certifiei;! seed 
bearing the Government seal and tag. The slight extra cost may well be regardetl 
as cheap insuraJice again^st inferkm lines. 


PURE SEEDS CONTENT. 

The Department has also provided facilities tor the testing and sealing ol“ 
subterranean clo^e^ s(*ed on a purit\ basis, irrespective of strain. If the seed is 
found to eonsist of at least 98 iier eent. pure seeds, a slij) and tag showing thi^ 
information are provided and the bag is '.ealed. During the ])ast season, 290 tons 
were tested on a purity basis. 

Desj)ite the fact that the Agricultural Seeds Act includes a standaid of at 
least 96 per cent, [nire teeds for subterranean clo\er, some farmer^ si ill seek seed 
of low quality at a so-ealled eheap price and imagine they are securing bargain--. 
The best way to refute this assumption is to quote an actual cas(* which r*am£* 
before our notice recently. A sample submitted by a fanner after purchasing 
the seed was tested and ga>e the following results:— 


Pure seeds .. 

.. 78.7^; 

Germination 

.. 34C^ 

Weed seeds .. 

■ TV. 

Hard seeds 

.. 65% 

Inert matter 


Dead seeds 

.. 1% 


The inert matter consisted of stick fragments, pebbles and soil partich‘s and 
the line contained an estimated number of 90 Guildford grass {Komulca rosea) 
seeds and 45 Capo tulip (Iiom§ria sp,) bulbils per |oiuid. The actual value, that 
is, the percentage of ])ure germiiiable sei'ds (including one-third of the hard 
seeds) is 44 per cent., v>hile that of a good line is in excess of 80 per cent. As, 
at the time, first grade seed was quoted at Is. per poiind, the sample under con¬ 
sideration had an aiipro.ximate >alne f)f 6^od. p^r pound. It was i>nrchased for 
Hd. ])er pound. 

DISSEMINATION OF PESTS. 

Further, it contained bulbils of Cape tulip, a very serious weed poisonous to 
stock, besides sufficient Guildford grass seeds to provide a heavy iufe>tation within 
a few years. To paint a really black picture, any losses of stock due to Cai>e 
tulip poisoning (*ouJd be debited rationally to the original cost of the seed which 
was already on the wrong side of the ledger compared with a line of good o-ality. 

To go still further the soil particles present would provide an excellent means 
of spreading the eggs of such troublesome pests as the red-legged earth mite and 
clover springtail (lucerne flea). The loss due to their introduction is diific'dt to 
assess. This was obviously a flagrant case of false economy. 
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The cost of seed represents only a fraction of the total cost of establishing 
a pasture, but unless that seed is capable of producing a satisfactory proportion of 
vigorous plants without introducing pests—insect pests, disease or weeds—the 
other operations are niilliflod to a greater or lesser extent. When buying the 
super for the same pasture the soluble phosphate content is known and it is 
e(|ually important to know the purity and germination figures of the seed itself. 
No amount of cultivation and super application will produce a satisfactory pa •- 
ture from low grade seed. 

Some farmers actually ask for seed containing grit and soil particles, claim¬ 
ing that the bacteria so necessary for the prolific growth of clovers is carried on 
these impurities. This is fre(|uently quite true but, at the same time, these san e 
particles may be transporting thousands of eggs of the red mite and lucerne flea 
When we realise that the necessary bacteria can be introduced by means of cul¬ 
tures obtainable at a small charge from this Department without the risk of intro¬ 
ducing insect pests the claims for this type of seed become groundless. 

“rOATV SEEDS*' AND “HARD SEEDS.” 

You may havt* heard the expression ‘^coaty seeds.” These are seed^ from 
which the pod or (covering has not been removed during the cleaning operations. 
Again the claim is made that these coats act as a transporting medium for the 
bacteria, but again the advantage is not without its usually more than counter¬ 
balancing disadvantages. Coaty seeds of this nature cannot be graded and cleaned 
to the extent of completely hulled seed and consequently there is a greater risk of 
hannful impurities. 

The germination aspect is also affected. Seeds which still remain in their 
l)ods have undergone little or no abrasion during the machining operations and 
contain a high percentage of so-called hard seeds. These do not absorb moisture 
readily and may remain in the soil in a dormant condition for a period of years. 
They represent a factor in maintaining subterranean clover pastures, but their 
main value becomes evident in the years following the initial sowing. Seed re¬ 
sulting from the previous season's crop lies on or just under the soil surface and 
germination of a considerable percentage may be induced by early rains, only 
for the seedlings to be killed by a lengthy period of dry weather. When the regu¬ 
lar winter rains commence some of the seeds with a degree of hardness which did 
not respond to the unseasonal rains will produce plants. Others with a greater 
degree of hardness will remain in the soil in a viable condition for still longer 
periods. The 1939 season in Western Australia supplied an example of th’s 
natural provision. In many districts paddocks green with subterranean c’over 
seedlings resulted from the heavy rains experienced in February. On many areas 
a large percentage of these seedlings died owing to lack of moisture, but the reserve 
supply of seed remaining in the soil was sufficient to originate a satisfactory pas¬ 
ture with the regular April-May rains. 

When the farmer himself is able to regulate the time of sowing, however, a 
high hard seed content loses much of its useful properties; in fact, in the mam 
must be regarded as a disadvantage as the usual requirement is a quickly formed 
pasture with as low seeding rate as possible. Naturally this will not be secured 
if a high percentage of the seed sown remains dormant for an appreciable period. 

Seed purchases are frequently made in a most haphazard manner without 
giving any consideration to strain, purity and germination. The importance of 
these three aspects cannot be overstressed. By purchasing certified seed farmers 
are assured of the correct strain and a satisfactory pure seeds content. Informa¬ 
tion concerning germination may be secured by submitting a sample or referring 
the certificate number on the bag to the Department of Agriculture. 
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TOBACCO GROWING IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA- 

(Continued.) 

A. Sharp, Tobacco Adviser. 

Fertiliser, 

The fertiliser in preneral use in this State is a “complete’’ one haviiij? an 
analysis of 3.3 per cent, nitrogen, part of which is supplied in the form of 
ammonia, 15.5 per cent, phosphoric acid and 5.7 per cent. ix)ta8h. This fer¬ 
tiliser is obtainable mixed ready for use, or it can be made up according to the 
following formula:— 

100 lbs. sulphate of ammonia. 

50 lbs. nitrate of soda. . 

600 lbs. 22 per cent, superphosphate. 

100 lbs. sulphate of potash. 

The usual rate of application is from 10 to 12 cwt. per acre. Heavier dress¬ 
ings than this are sometimes given but are not recommended owing to the ten¬ 
dency to ])roduce a thick, coarse leaf, particularly on the more fertile tyi>es of 
soil. 

It is recognised in most tobacco growing countries that the finest quality 
leaf is obtained wdien part of the nitrogenous portion of the fertiliser is derived 
from organic sources such as dried blood, fish manure, cottonseed meal and so on. 
Experinumts carried out at Manjimu]) by the Department over a period of five 
years, however, have shown that I’cplacing the sulphate of ammonia by eciuivaUmt 
junounts of dried blood, fish manure or stable niamire lias given little or no im- 
l)rovement either in quantity or (piality of leaf. 

- 

Preparation of Land for Planting. 

When the soil has been worked a fine tihh th(‘ vows are struck oui at 
intervals (d' 3 feet to 3 feet (> inches. The furrows should be about 4 to (i inches 
deep and should ])referably have a broad, fiat bottom. A double-board drill 
plough or heavy senftler fitted witli hilling attachment are suitable implements foi* 
this operation. If neither of these is available an ordinary mouldboard or* disc 
plough may be used. The fertiliser is applied in the furrow thus made, can* being 
taken to spread it in as broad a baud as possible. The furrow is then filled in, 
preferably with a scuffler with the hilling attachments reversed. This will thor¬ 
oughly incorporate tin* fertiliser with the soil as well as fill in the furrow. The 
plants are set out directly above the band of fertiliser, and in order to obviate pos¬ 
sible injury to the roots it is advisable not to plant out until a week or ten days 
after the fertiliser has been applied. 

The method in vogue in most tobacco growing countries of setting out the 
plants on ridges is not practised in Western Australia owing to the danger of 
the ridges drying out. Under the climatic conditions obtaining here every effort 
must be made to conserve soil moisture as much as possible, and it is quite a com¬ 
mon practice to only juirtly fill in the furrow and set the plants out in a slight 
hollow rather than on a ridge, the hollow being filled in by subsequent cultiva¬ 
tion. On thoroughly well drained land or for late planting this method can be 
TMicommended. 

Spacing of Plants. ^ 

The plants are usually set out from 2 feet to 3 feet apart in the rows. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, varieties which may tend to })roduce a rather heavy leaf, such as 
Hickory Pryor, are best planted fairly closcdy, particularly on the more fertile 
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types of soil, while lighter varieties are frequently planted a full 3 feet apart and 
‘^on the square’’ so as to allow of horse cultivation in two directions during the 
early stages of growth, thus minimising hand labour. 

The number of plants required will vary from about 5,000 to 7,000 per acre 
according to spacing. 

Transplanting, 

Practically all transphnnting in this Slate is done by hand. The presence of 
large numbers of dead tree's and stumps, which are ejitremely expensive to remove, 
on most of our tobjjcco plantations, together with the comparatively small scale 
On which most of our growers op(»rate, militate against tiu' use of the mechanical 
j>lantcr. 

Planting out may be done from the middle of Sr*ptember until well into Nov¬ 
ember, but it is considered that early October in the best time. As a rule, the 
weathev expei-ienced at Manjiniup then is ideal for the purpose, being dull and 
cool with f requent showers. 

Jf possible, the jdants should be set out in the held within a few hours of being 
lifted from the seetl-hed. In this respect the man who grows his seedlings on his 
own farm is in a much belter ]>osition than the one who has to obtain his plants 
from a distance*. The plants are dibbled in with the aid of a short dibbling stick, 
and the most satisfactory way of working is to have one person dropping the 
plants at the projier intervals along two rows with two others following imme¬ 
diately after to plant them. The plants should be set well down and the soil 
ju’cssed firmly around the roots. It is very seldom that artificial watering is 
necessary at Manjimii]) unless [ilanting has been delayed until Avell into November. 

As the soils in the Manjimup district are liea\ily lul'ested with subterranean 
clover w(‘(‘vil and, to a less extent, with cutw'orrns and slugs, all of which are 
extremely jiartial to young tobacco, it is absolutely n(‘cessary to s])read poison 
bait rouTid the seedlings immediately after traiisplantiiig. A suitable bait is made 
by mixing 1 lb. of Paris Gre(*ri in 40 lbs. of })ran and moistening the mixture with 
about 3 lbs. of molasses dissolved in sufficient water to make a eriimhling mash. 
This bail should not be allowed to toneh the jdants as the Paris Green may injure 
them. Tt should be laid late in the afternoon so that it is fresh and t(*mi)ting when 
the insects come out at night to feed. 

Where thoroughly healthy, well grown seedlings have been used and trans- 
])lanting done earefnlly, very little rejilanting should be neecssar3^ *It is advis¬ 
able, however, to go ov<'r the ground about four to six days after jdanting out and 
rejilace any seedling which ajipears to b<* failing. 

Cultivation. 

In about ten days after transplanting the seedlings will have become well 
established and cultivation may then be commenced. The ground between the 
rows may be stirred with the horse hoe, and the soil immediately surrounding each 
plant should have the crust broken to a depth of an inch or so with a hand hoe or 
rake. Great care should be taken not to cultivate too deeply close to the plants 
as this would disturb the roots and check growth. 

From this titno onwards the crop should receive frequent cultivations with 
both horse and hand hoe in order to keep down weed growth, aerate the soil and 
conserve moisture. The importance of this procedure cannot be emphasised too 
strongly. Probably no crop responds more to frequent and thorough cultivation 
during its growth than does tobacco. The object of the grower should be to keep 
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ihii plants growing stoadily without a cheek of any kind, as it is only by so doing 
that first class leaf will be obtained. The advent of hot, dry weather conditions, 
which usually takes place during December, is likely to give a rather severe check 
to any crop which has to compete with weeds for the available soil moisture. Cul¬ 
tivation should be continued until the jdants havf3 reached such a size that further 
passage of the scuffler is likely to cause injury to the leaves. 

Priming. 

When the ]>lants have reached a height of about 9 inches two or three of the 
bottom lea\es should be removed, this operation being known as priming. These 
bottom leaves are small and of poor quality, and are usually more or less damaged 
by the lesions of downy mildew (blue mould), and the nourishment refjuired by 
them is bett(T diverted to the better (piality leaf higher up the plant. The Iqwest 
leaf left on the plant should be well clear of the ground. 


Jns^ct ControL 

Young tobacco is | articularly susceptible to serious injury by insect pests. 
The most important of these* in Western Australia are leaf-eating caterpillars, 
budv/orm and leaf miner. The plants must be kept well protected from attack 
by these pests bv regular spraying or dusting wnth insecticide. Spraying with 
liquid insecticides is probably the more effecti\e method, but involves rather more 
trouble than the u‘^e of poison dusts, consequently the latter method is the one in 
general use. An (‘xcellent poison dust is made by mixing 1 lb. of powdered lead 
arsenate in 20 lb«. of pollard. This can be applied to the plants by placing it in 
a small bag made ot muslin or some other porous material. The bag is given a shake 
over each plant, thus distributing a small amount of poison over the leaves and 
growing tip. Dusting should be begun within a fortnight of planting out and 
should be continued at intervals of about 12 days until the plants are almost 
ready for topping. 


Topping and Suchering, 

The natural objective of any plant is the ))rodu(tion of s<‘ed, and to enable 
it to do so large quantities of food materials arc elaborated in the leaves. The 
tobacco plant is grown commercially for the sake of its leaf only, however, and 
in order to force the plant to confine its energy to the ))ro(luction of the maximum 
amount of leaf and to conserve the substances claborat<‘d therein, the flower head 
is broken off, the operation being known as "topping.” It will usually be found 
that the flower heads of some plants emerge earlier than others, and it is con¬ 
sidered the best })ractice to wait until the more backward plants are ready before 
commencing to top, even if the more forward ones are showing a few open 
flowers. The simultaneous topping of all plants tends to bring them to maturity 
together. 

The height at which the plants should be topped depends on their vigour and 
on weather and soil conditions, and a certain amount of experience is necessary 
to determine just how many leaves the plant is likely to be able to mature. If 
the plant is toi)ped too low the leaves w’ill bo coarse and heavy, will mature very 
slowly and be vary difficult to cure. On the other baud, too high topping increases 
the proportion of small narrow top leaves and reduces the body of the others. 
Generally speaking, a medium crop can be topped to about 14 leaves while a very 
vigorous one growing on land with an ample reserve of moisture can frequently 
mature up to twenty or even more leaves per plant. On the whole it is safer to 
top a little too high than too low. 
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After topping, the plant continues to endeavour to produce seed by sending 
out suckers from the axils of the leaves. These suckers must be removed when 
about 3 or 4 inches long otherwise they will rob the leaves of nutriment, with con¬ 
sequent reduction of size and quality. The process of suckering is a somewhat 
tedious one and, as the plants continue to send out fresh suckers to rejdace those 
removed, it has to be carried out several times. Many growers cease suckering 
after harvesting of the bottom leaf has commenced. They maintain that the pre¬ 
sence of suckers helps to prevent the top leaf from going thick. It is very doubt¬ 
ful if this argument is soundly .based. Experimental work in America has shown 
that the plant should be kc])t free of suckers if leaf of high quality is to be 
obtained. It is probable that higher topping together with rigid suppression of 
suckers until harvesting is finished wdll give the best results. 


MORE SHEEP IN THE EASTERN WHEAT BELT. 

AV. M. Nukn, Agricultural Adviser. 

With a poor outlook for wheal prices for some time to conuN following as it 
does, so far as growlers in the north-eastern wheat ureas aic eomerned upon a 
succession of years of unfavourable growing seasons and low yields, many farmers 
are turning from wlu'at to study other avenues of ])roductiofi. AVhile some feel 
confident that legislation will y(*t be passed to assure them a stabilised ]»ayable 
pr.ce for wheat, and others are turning to pigs, the majority are considering that 
sheep will become the more important source of income. 

The usual farm in thesf* areas is 1,000 acres and has grown about 300 acne 
of wheat per year on a thr(»(*-year rotation of fallow, wheat, pasture. The term 
“pasture’’ is, of course, a misnomer, as only a poor stand of barley gra-s is 
obtained in the year following the crop and its carrying capacity is very low. 

The problem confronting the farmer who desires to limit his wheatgrowing 
and to increase his returns from sheep is how to improve his carrying ca))acity— 
i.e., how to carry more sheep than he is carrying und(*v his present system. 

Eor several years roiieated attenqits have been made, both by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and by private farmers, to introduce jmstures to the lower 
rainfall areas of the wheat belt. Though some species have given promise enough 
to convince us that they would grow successfully in satisfactory seasons, they have 
failed in recent years on account of dry conditions and the deiircdations of grass¬ 
hoppers. Though seasons may improve and pastures may be established, it is not 
to be expected that they will have the carrying capacity or permanency of } astures 
in the more favoured districts, and when dry sca.sons return—as those in the 
north-eastern districts must surely expect after the evidence of the la.st five years 
—pastures will again fail. 

' It is essential, therefore, that those w^ho are setting out to increase their flocks 
should thoroughly investigate the possibilities of increasing their carrying capa- 
city by judicious hand-feeding, even while persisting with their endeavours to 
improve the feeding value of their pastures. 

In the September, 1937, issue of this Journal is published an article on the 
conservation of fodder in the wheat belt. In this article the author (Mr. F. L. 
Shier) draws attention to the fact that the wheat belt areas experience two main 
seasons annually, the wet portion—during which the growth of crop and pasture 
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takes place—and the dry iieriod when there is no growth at all. He points out 
that the dry period, frequently and aptly referred to as the annual drought, lasts 
up to six or seven months and suggests that the obvious method of carrying stock 
economically through the year is to conserve fodders which have been grown dur¬ 
ing the winter and spring for feeding during the late summer and autumn. 

Adopting the basis for arranging reserves of fodder arrived at and explained 
in this article, ])revision should be made every season for— 

1. Sufficient hay to supply all the sheep at the rate of 1 lb. per head per 

day for a period of four months. 

2. Snilicient grain, oats or wheat, to supply weaners and mated ewes with 

V 2 lb. per liead per day for three months. 

3. Wlicre early lambs are being j»rodueed and no green feed is expected, 

silage should be conserved to sup])ly the owes with 2 lbs. per head 

for three months. 

These figures i*eprescnt a sufficient .supplementary ration when the natural 
grazing becomes ])()or and the best of the stubble has been eaten out. One T^oimd 
l)er head of good hay meets the refpiiremeiiis of all dry sh(M‘p and the half pound 
of grain su]q)lies the extra growth and prodnetion requirements of the weaners 
and mated ewes, while the 2 lbs. of silage supplies the succulent laxative feed 
which is so ess(*ntial for milk ]>roduction. 

Now. tak(‘ the case of the farmer with 1,000 acres of clearcnl cultivable land, 
who has been haiv(*stiiig 300 acres of wheat yearly and who now wishes to in¬ 
crease his ll()('k of slieej) from its jiresent figure of 200-300 head. Let us se(» what 
Conservation would bo necessary to carry, say, 500 sheep through the summer 
and autumn months working from the basis suggested abovts and then consider 
whether or not it would be possible to grow this fodder during the winter and 
spring without undue increase in cropping, and still carry the sheej) through these 
months—and also whether or not it would be (»eonomical to do so. 

Three different poli<'ies are open to such a sheep owner. He may use m(*rino 
rams and rear liis own ew(3 weaners to replace culled ewes; h(* may use Dorset 
Horn rams and sell the lambs as suckers for local consumption or for export 
should they reach expoit standard; or he may use one of the long wool British 
breeds. 

It is not intended to discuss these policies exc(‘}it to say that tin* latter is the 
one recommended. In this case not only has tlie farmer the opportunity of sell¬ 
ing his Iambs either to the cxiiorter or for local consumption, but if the season is 
poor and he is forced to carry over a large percentage, he will ha^'o a further 
avenue of disposal. The ewe* progeny from the long wool cross will find a ready 
sale amongst the export lamb breeders in the more favoured districts. 

If more farmers in the wheat belt can be persuaded to breed the long wool 
cross-bred mother of the export lamb, it should greatly assist the endeavours 
\viiich are beiT*g })nt forward to improve the Slate's lamb export trade. Further¬ 
more, it is earnestly believed that the demand for such cross-bred ewes will enor¬ 
mously increase and that high prices will be ottered—certainly for the grown ewe 
and probably for the ewe as a lamb. The use of one of the long wool breeds is 
a type of cross-breeding which can undoubtedly be profitably undertaken in the 
Eastern wheat belt. 

For the purposes of this article and the calculation we are about to make, 
it need make no difference which policy is being considered. In one case weaners 
have to be reared, while in another all progeny are sold as suckers. However, 
if weaners are reared an equal number of ewes must be culled and in our adopted 
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basis the* foed requireinent is the same for a weaner as for a mated ewe, so that 
ill each case we have 500 sheep to be fed one pound of hay per day for lour 
months and half a pound of ^?rain per day for three months. 

The c|nantitips required to provide for such feeding are shown below:— 


Number of Sheep. 

Ration. 

Period. 

Amount to 
(V>n8erv e. 

Area Required. 

500 . 

1 lb. Hay 

4 months 

27 tons 

30 acres 

600 . 

i lb. Oat (jfrain 

3 months 

1 

250 bags 

50 acres 


The areas re(iuired for the production of th(*S(‘ fodders will, of course, vary 
eoi’siderably with the district, the soil and the .season, but the assumed fif^ures above 
are sui*ely wdthin r(*ach of all in avera^?e seasons. 

Thus about 80 acres of crojipin^ w'onld sujiply the conservation requirements 
for the p(*riod of total hand feeding as set out in the article mentioned previously, 
but the isual crojiping jirogramme is in the vicinity of 300 acres. 

It is not intended to state what number of sh(*ep could ho safely grazed 
tlnoughout winter and spring by the tanner who is able to stock up knowing 
that conserved fodder is assiir(*d to set* him tbrougli the summer and autumn, be¬ 
cause conditions will vary so greatly in different districts and different season.^. 
It is suggested, liow(‘ver, that with the assistance of some cheaply seratched-in 
cereal for grazini* purposes and some fuidher conservation in addition to above 
basic requirement^', consideralily more sheep could be carried than at present. 
Surely with wheat at its prt*seiil pric/e it will pay to conserve large reserves of 
foddei* and to obtain a jirice for it through the wool and lamb r(*turns rather than 
to marl«*t the lot as wheat grain. 

Silage has been left out of the estimated conservation requirements so far 
because it is. uol in all cages’ vvarraiited, and wx* have been adhering to the mini¬ 
mum rc(juiremeiits Jor satisfactory feeding. Where lambs are dropped before 
gn*( n f(*ed is available, silage should certainly be provided for the milking ewe. 
Silage* is very simply made in treiicbcs anywhere in the wdieat belt and is of 
ine.->.timable value as a substitute for green feed. It lasts ind(*tinitely as a reserve 
of fodder and every farnu'r who lias stock to })rovd(le fr>r in uncertain districts 
should tak(‘ the otiportunity this season of ensiliug r(*serves against the prob¬ 
ability of feed .shortages in later years. 

The abov(* estimated yields, areas and suggested reciuircments for a flock of 
500 sheep should serve as a guide to the farmer wdio has difficulty in deciding how 
much of his croj) he should cut for hay or for silage. Even for a much larger 
flock of sheep the suggested programme is not an alarming one and this season 
fai'iiiers in most districts should take the opportunity after the lessons of recent 
drought years, of conserving both liay and silage as fodder reserves against future 
bad seasons in addition to the ordinary yearly re(iuir(*ments. 

Amf)k* provijsfioii should, of course, be made for all other farm sto<^k, includ¬ 
ing horses, cattle, pigs and poultry. 

Should a farm(»r intend d(‘-voting jiortion of his present wheat production to 
the feeding of a greater iiiunber of sheep, there are many point.s not touched on 
here for him to consider. He should make every endeavour to increase* the carry¬ 
ing capacity of his pasture and with this end in view, it would probably be advis¬ 
able to make some alteration in his system of rotation. An article by Dunne and 
Shier in the June, 1934, issue of this Journal gives interesting and useful sugges¬ 
tions on this matter. 
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In conclusion, the main points are repeated for emphasis. Present indica¬ 
tions are not promising for wheat prices, these may be so low that, in many cases, 
there may be little or no profit to the grower. The North-Eastern wheat belt is 
experiencing its first favourable season since 1934 and excellent hay crops are to 
he seen everywhere. Farmers are urged to remember how short of feed they were 
in recent years and to take this opportunity of conserving large reserves. Hay 
cutting time does not last long and this article is intended not only as a guide to 
those who would carry more sheep, but as a suggestion to all farmers while there 
is still time—while the crojis arc yet in the hay-cutting stage—that value can be 
obtained from them despite the low price of wheat. 


THE OFFICIAL PURE BRED DAIRY CATTLE PRODUCTION 
RECORDING SCHEME 1938-39. 

Conduced by OfficcM-s of the Dairy Branch, Department of Agricullure. 

It is pleasing to note in the results shoun below that the standard of butter- 
fat production in pure-hred herds during the pa.^t year has been maintained, this 
mainly being due to supplementaly feeding of conserved fodder during the dry 
months. 

Of the 421 sets of results, 4() eows were either sold or withdrawn owing to 
sickness after having been tested less than 159 days, and in consecpience their iiro- 
ductions do not figure in any of the averages. # 

The remaining 375 eows averaged 9,433 lbs. milk, 4.55 per cent, test and 292.40 
lbs. of butter-fat, without allowances, and although this butter-fat figure is nearly 
six pounds lower than last year, the percentage of cows passing the standard is 
considerably higher, jiarticularly in the Jersey breed, which showed only 35.0 per 
cent, of passes last year, tin* lowest percentage for many years. 

Table 1. below sets out the position according to breeds and age cla.sses. 

T\ijlk I. 



A.I.S. 

Guernsey. 

! 

Jersey. 

.MI Breeds. 

Age (Mass. 

No. 

(^ows 

Tested. 

i 

No. 

PasHing 

Stan¬ 

dard. 

1 

No. 

Cows 

Tested. 

No. 

Passing 

Stan¬ 

dard. 

No. 

(vOWS 

I’ested. 

No. 

Passing 

Stan¬ 

dard. 

No. 

Cows 

Tested. 

No. 

Passing 

Stan¬ 

dard. 

Mature. 

43 

n 

27 

14 

34 

11 

104 

42 

Senior (4 years) 

1.5 

5 

4 

3 

7 

2 

26 

10 

Junior (4 years) 

20 

10 1 

2 

2 

4 

"l 

26 

13 

Senior (3 years) 

10 

3 

6 

.5 

12 

7 

28 

15 

Junior (3 yeard) 

33 

27 

12 

10 

12 

10 

57 

47 

Senior (2 year<<) 

25 

12 

5 

4 

19 

14 

49 

30 

Junior (2 years) 

36 

24 

21 

17 

28 

19 

85 

60 

Totals ... 

182 

98 

77 

55 

116 

^ 64 

376 

217 

Per cent. Passing 









Standard 

53-H 

71 

•4 

.55-2 

57‘9 
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There is every reason to believe that the percentages above will improve dur¬ 
ing the next few years as it will be seen that the number of passes amongst the 
young cows is much higher than in the senior 4-year-'old and mature classes. 

The present good price for butter-fat and the keen demand for bulls ex high 
producing dams should be an incentive to breeders to cull out low producers, and 
by judicious feeding, which includes up-to-date methods of pasture management, 
build up a herd of high producing cattle which would remain profitable in the 
event of a drop in the i)rice of butter-fat. 


Tablk II. 

AVERAGE BITTEK KAT PRODUCTION IN EACH CLASS. 



A.I.S. 

Guernsey. 

Jersey. 

All Breeds. 

Agft ClaHs. 


Average 


Average 

No 

Average 

No. 

Cows. 

Average 


Cows. 

Butter- 

fat. 

Cows. 

Butter- 

fat. 

Cow's, 

Butter- 

fat. 

Butter- 

fat. 

Mature . 

43 

331-62 

27 

349-73 

34 

310-97 

104 

329-57 

Senior (4 years). 

IT) 

319-09 

4 

372-80 

7 

326-50 

26 

329-35 

Junior (4 years). 

20 

309-82 

2 

403-65 

4 

307-38 

26 

316-66 

Senior (3 years). 

10 

2.51-87 

6 

322 45 

12 

269-97 

28 

274-76 

ilunior (3 years). 

33 

302-49 

12 

315-95 

12 

311 48 

57 

307-24 

Senior (2 years). 

2.5 

243 9o 

5 

308-31 

19 

262 04 

49 

257-51 

Junior (2 years). 

30 

240-60 

_ 

21 

256-62 

28 

239-39 

85 

244-16 


Tn the above table th(' average butter-fat productions, according to age-class 
and bre(‘d, are shown and it will be seen that tlie senior 3-year-old and mature 
classes are responsible for the lowering of the general average, the A.l.S. breed 
being particularly low in the Ibriner class and jVrseys in the lattei*. 

Although a genej*al improvement throughout the scheme should be evident 
from year to year, il must he borne in mind that results are affected materially 
by changes in the personnel of the owners of herds under test. Thus, several 
familiar names are missing from Table III. and fresh names appear, such as that 
of Mr. W. Darnell of Rosa Brook, who is to be congratulated on his results after 
only one year of testing. 

With the exception of last year, the A.T.S. breed has provided the Champion 
Herd Sire for many years, and the success this year of the Queensland Wd 
^‘Blacklands Monarches Commander’^ (1877) owned by Mr. W. (L Burges, has 
added to the list drawn from this popular breed. His six leading daughters, com¬ 
prising two junior 2-year-olds, one senior 2, two junior 3-year-olds and one junior 
4, averaged 379,83 lbs. of butter-fat, or with age allowances, 459.70 lbs. of butter- 
fat. 

A trophy presented by the Jersey Herd Society to the owner of the six lead¬ 
ing Jersey cows, with age allowances, was won by Mr. A. J. B. Strempel with an 
adjusted average of 461.51 lbs. These six cows however, were not all by the same sire. 

Detailed results of all tests completed during the year are shown in Table III. 
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Sire. 

ed. 

Koojan Lord Barclay ( 1031 ) 
Wooroloo Premier VI. ( 2973 ) 
Yanget Emperor ( 2982 ) 

Thomleigh Champagne ( 930 ) 
Thomleigh Champagne ( 930 ) 

Capel Carnation’s Pride ( 7988 ) 
Telyamp Duke ( 956 ) 

Koojan Lord Barclay ( 1031 ) 
Glanavon Nimrod ( 437 ) 

Sabina Vale Betty’s Beau ( 10018 ) 

j Weight ‘ 

1 Butter- Oi\ner 

Fat for 
' period. 

1 ’ ‘ ‘ H 

f sa 5 

1 o g rt 

H V < 13 «« =o-g W 

^ oBpot^ ^•a ^ 

« II s 

S 4 > , ^ ^ 

1 »• 
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Q “ ' K 

»-lpHXX'«tXI'-pH©X ”**< 

^ oooi®-^xoi©®x© H 

Q pt-i'xwcoio-txeopi* °P 

5 . „. - i 

Weight t Weight 
of MUk of Milk 
Last dayl for 
of Test j period 

H MX©®©pOiO©© 5 

X x®xi>*©or^Ooix 

^•xi-iHPHX_Hf x^oioieo 

X of CO CO x" Ol of of of PH 

^ --- — 

W lO \o \o 

- X I'* !'■ © O I'. X pf X X 
— PH r-,OlpHr-<OlpHOI W 

w p 

0 *.^ 

‘«.S . 

IP 

w 

0 Sx®xliw^SSx Q 

phOIOIpHphpHpH pH ^ 

< 

« o > 

O a 

U 

ARS AND 

11 - 6-38 

28 - 4-38 

15 - 9-38 

27 - 5-38 

15 - 6-38 

20 - 7-38 

7 - 3-38 

25 - 8-38 

21 - 12-38 

19 - 4-38 

3 YEARS 

Date 

of 

Birth. 

I.W lO vO X X >0 X X >10 X X m 

wcowxMcocoeowx 

^ 444^444244 s 

WO^XIOICOpHIOIM o 

k 

Herd 

Book 

No. 

CO 

6986 

19486 

23295 

19306 

19485 

60992 

18517 

6975 

59906 

Breed. 

Guernsey 

A.I.S. 

do. 

do¬ 

do. 

Jersey 

A.I.S. 

Guernsey 

A.I.S. 

Jersey 

Name of Cow. | 

i 

Drakesbrook Princess 

Capd Princess 

Yanget Daphne II. 

Brackenhnrst Dairj'inaid 

C^pel Model 

C^pel Noraleda II. 

Westby Lupin IV. . 
Drakesbrook Bluebell 
Glanavon Lex 

Walgett Sweet Duchess 
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BREEDING TABLES. 


Time of 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIAN EXPORT LAMBS^ 1938* 

F. L. Shier and R. P. Roberts. 

A study was made of the origins and quality of the lambs treated for export 
in Western Australia during the 1937 season and reported in a i)revious issue of 
this Journal.* 

In the following paper a similar analysis is made of the lambs treated in 1938. 

Jn Table 1. are shown the numbers of lambs exported since the resumption of 
this trade in 1930, together with the average f.o.b. prices. 

Table 1. 

NUMBER OF J.AMBS EXPORTED FROM WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1930-1938, 
TOGETHER WITH AV^ERAGE PRICES PER HEAD. 

F.O.B. Value per 


Year. 

No. of Carcases. Carcase (excluding 

Skin, By-products, 
etc*.). 

H. d. 

1930 . 

22,826 


1931 . 

63,189 

16 2 

1932 . 

10,527 

13 10 

1933 . 

39,513 

11 11 

1934 . 

113,454 

17 5 

1935 . 

168,201 

16 4 

1936 . 

143,949 

17 0 

1937 . 

269,260 

17 4 

1938 . 

363,645 

17 6 

The total of 363,645 (‘Xported 

in 19.38 was 

the highest yet recorded, exceeding 


(hat of 1937 by ai)proximately 95,000 or 35 per cent., and is indicative of I he rapid 
exf)ansion of the industry wliicli is occurring in Western Australia. 

During the 1938 season, 378,507 lambs, including approximately 3,000 which 
were graded as “summer” lambs and included in this study, were treated for exj)ort 
at the Robbs 3ett\ Works at Fremantle (338,188) and the Albany Freezing Works 
(40,319). Of this total it was possible to obtain the districts of origin and grad¬ 
ing })articulars for 315,477 lambs (275,158 from Robbs and 40,319 from Albany) 
which weic forwarded direct from the country to the export w'orks. in addition 
to these, information comerning only the district of origin was obtainable for a 
further 5(3,245 which whu’c forwarded to the works at Robbs Jetty by exporters 
from the Midland Junction markets, but as they lost their geographical identity 
when passing through the sale yards, the available grading particulars were of no 
value for this survey. No iiifonnation regarding either district of origin or grad¬ 
ing was available for the balance (6,785) (1.9 per cent.). It was, therefon*, 
possible to obtain districts of origin for 371-722 lambs treated out of a tolal of 
378,507 (98 per cent.), and grading particulars of 315,477 (83 per cent.). 

The distribution of the 378,,507 is shown diagrumatically in Figure 1 
Figure 2 is a key map of the south-west portion of Western Australia showing 
the statistical districts, railways and the seven main subdivisions of th(» agricul¬ 
tural districts (heavy broken line) made for the purposes of these analyses. 

All the lamb producing areas to the east of the 15in. rainfall line are grouped 
together and reierred to as the Eastern districts. To the west of this line Mingenew 
and other road hoard districts northwards are referred to as the Northern districts. 
Three Springs, Carnamah, Moora, Dandarragan and the northern portion of Vic¬ 
toria Plains constitute the Midlands. The Central district includes Gingin, Chitter- 
ing, Swan, Toodyay, Northam, York, Beverley, Brookton and those parts of 

* Journal of the Department of Agriculture of Western Australia, December, 1938, 

pages 474*487. 
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Goomalling, Meckering and Quairading to the west of the ISiii, isohyet. The South 
West consists of all road board districts to the west of the 25in. rainfall line soutl 
of Perth and extending east as far as the east boundaries of the Upper Blackwoo< 
and Manjimup districts. The Great Southern district lies between the 15in. an< 
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25in. rainfall line south of Brookton and Quairading and north of Katanning and 
Kent. The Kojonup, Cranbrook, Plantagenet, Denmark, Albany, Gnowangeriip, 
Tambellup, Broomehill, Katanning and Kent districts constitute the Lower Great 
Southern. 

The number of lambs from each of these subdivisions is shown in Table 2 in 
romp arisen with the figures for 1937. 



Fig. 2. 
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The* chief feature of the table is the increased percentage of lambs from the 
Eastern districts. The figures for this subdivision showed a 67 per cent, iiurc^ase 
over those of the previous year and the contribution to the Statens total rost* from 
16 per cent, to 20 per cent. Lambs from the South-West, on the other hand, de¬ 
creased slightly in numbers, and the i)ereentage contribution to the total declined 
from 15 to 11 per cent. 

The yearly grading figures for the State are given in Table 3 and in Table 4 
the grading particulars for 1937 and 1938 according to the district of origin of the 
lambs. 

Table .3. 

GKADING OF WEST AUSTRALIAN EXPORT LAMPS, 



Year. 

1 FirstK. 

_1 _ 

Seconds. 

Thirds. 

1 Rejects 

1930 ... 


. . 1 330 

30-7 

20-0 

I 10-3 

1931 . . 


... 1 34-T) 

44-4 

18*0 

! .-i 1 

1932 ... 


... ; 517 

20-3 

170 

1 4 4 

1933 ... 


... 1 37-8 

22-1 

i 37-2 

1 2 9 

1934 ... 


... 1 51.8 

24.0 

j 21.1 

1 2.5 

I93r> ... 


38.3 

38.4 

i 21.5 

1.8 

1930 .. 


20.9 

38.9 

! 30.9 

! 3.3 

1937 . 


32.0 

37.2 

27.7 

3.1 

1938 ... 


30.9 

32.4 

20.8 

i 3.9 


Table 4. 

(iHADINOS OF WESTEHN Al'STRAIJAN EXPORT LAMBS A(’('()B 1)IN(; TO DISTRICT 
OF ORIOIN, 1937 AND 1938. 


District. 

Fiists. 

Si'eonds. 

Thiid-i 

Reject*,. 


19.37. 


1937. 

19,38. 


19,38. 

1937. 

19,38. 

Northern. 

17.9 

21.5 

41.4 

33.7 

.30.8 

38.1 

3.9 

0.7 

Midlands. 

40.5 

45.1 

33.2 

29.1 

2,3.8 

22.2 

2.5 

,3.0 

(Vmtral ... ... ... 

28,7 

43.2 

37.7 

31.3 

30.7 

22.4 

2.9 

3.1 

Eastern ... ... ... 

27.3 

35.0 

38.7 

,32.0 

,30.2 

27.3 

3.8 

5.1 

South-Wo.st ... ... 

49.2 

43.5 

32.9 

29.1 

15.1 

24.5 

2.8 

2.9 

Great Southern ... 

.34.3 

27.0 

,38.4 

38.1 

23.3 

,30.4 

4.0 

3.9 

Lower Great Southern ... 

.54.4 

22.1 

34.9 

40.9 

8.8 

32.1 

1.9 

4.9 

i 

State ... ... ... 

32.0 

36.9 

,37.2 

,32.4 

27.7 

20.8 


3.9 


The grading returns are largely a reflection of the seasonal conditions. The 
imj^roved figures for 1938 as compared with 1937 are mainly due to the 
better incidence of the seasonal rains (although much below normal), resulting 
in improved pasture growth in the Central district, whose contribution of 35 per 
cent, of the total lambs treated had 43.2 per cent, first-grade carcases compared 
with 28.7 per cent, in 1937. 

In the Lower Great Southern district there was a marked fall in the grading, 
the percentage of first-grade dropping from 54.4 in 1937 to 22.1 in 1938. This 
fall was probably influenced to a large extent by the system of buying that operated 
in 1938 whereby prices were offered for lambs delivered by a certain date. This 
encouraged early delivery, frequently before the lambs had attained a satisfactory 
^‘finish.” The bulk of the rejects at Albany, for example, were for “below export 
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standard.^^ In general, the better prices offered for the early lambs have enc^ouraged 
early mating in these areas resulting in lambs being produced during the cold, wet 
months and before the usual flush of feed. Whether this is the best practice is an 
involved question and not suitable for discussion in this paper, but it is felt that 
mating in these districts should be later than it is at i)resent. This would ensure 
better grading figures over a period of years. 

Although production is Miiall and the industry is as yet in its infancy in the 
Northern district, the grading returns for 1938 were again decidedly below the 
average. Poor seasonal conditions were undoubtedly the main cause. 

In the other districts there were only slight differences between the returns for 
the two years. 

The manner in which each district cx>ntributed to the total lambs treated in the 
half-monthly periods throughout the killing season is indicated in Table 5, 

In the accompanying series of graphs (Figures 3 to 9)are shown for each dis¬ 
trict :— 

(I) The total numbers of lambs received for export at the freezing W'orks 

during the half-monthly periods (in solid black), and 

(J) The percentage grading for each of these periods (liachiiring). 

LECEN D p£bcentaces—N 



N^’ef lambs Hrst Socond Third Rejects 
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In Figure 10 the percentage grading for half-monthly periods for the whole 
State is graphically represented. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


too 



Fig. 10. 


For the sake of simplicity, the total numbers treated in half-monthly periods 
are not included in this graph, but are to be found in Table 5. In this graph the 
chief feature is the steady decline of first-grade lambs as the season advances, and 
the corresponding increase in third-grade carcases, together with some increase in 
the number of rejects. 

The authors again acknowledge their indebtedness to th(i various firms who 
made available the infonnation upon which this analysis was based. They are par¬ 
ticularly grateful to officers of the W.A. Meat Export Company and the Albany 
Freezing Works, without whose assistance in the shape of tabulated information 
concerning the grading of many hundreds of consignments of lambs, this study 
could not have been made. 
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AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS. 

A^^riculturists, pastoralists and primary producers generally, who may be having 
difficulties of any kind in connection with their production activities, are invited to 
communicate with the Agricultural Adviser of their district of the Department of 
Agriculture, when information and advice will be supplied free of charge. 

Where identification of plant or stock diseases or insect pests is required, full 
details of symptoms should be forwarded and also samples of the diseased plant, 
animal tissue or insect wdiere practicable. Plant tissue intended for examination by 
the Plant Pathologist should bo wrapped in paper and not forwarded in airtight con 
tainers, and plant specimens for the Botanist should be pressed between newspaper 
and dried before despatch. With regard to animal tissue for microscopic examina¬ 
tion, this should be forwarded in a solution of 10 per cent, formalin, or if of con¬ 
siderable bulk in a sealed kerosene tin containing a few ounces of formalin as a 
preservative. Living insects should be sent in suitable containers J^nd dead 
specimens in methylated spirits. 


The addresses and names of Advisers are as follows:— 


Albany 

H. R. Powell (Fruit) ,* B. Williams (Dairying). 

Bridgetown. 

A. FlintofT (Fruit) ; A. M. Tindale (Dairying). 

Bunbury . 

M. Cullity. 

Busselton . 

J M. Nelson. 

Qeraldton . 

N. Davenport (Government Buildings). 

Gosnells . 

R. C. Owen. 

Harvey . 

R. L. Cailes (Fniit). 

Katanning . 

A. S. Wild. 

Kalamunda-Tloleystone . 

W. H. Road, c/o. Department of Agriculture, Perth. 

Kununoppin. 

W, M. Nunn. 

Manjimup . 

C. M. Scott. 

Metropolitan, Gingin, Ohitteriug ... 

S. E. Bennett, c/o. Department of Agrioulture, 
Perth. 

Mundaring . .c 

V. CahiU. 

Xarrogin . 

A. T. Gulvin. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA-DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


LIST OF BULLETINS AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


No. 20. —The Pruning of Fruit Trees. J. F. Moody. Price 28. 6d. 

No. 38. —Linseed or Flax and Its Cultivation. Geo. Ij. Sutton. 

No. 46. —Fruit Packing and Marketing and Exporting of Fruit. J. F. Moody an«l .1. Ramage. 
Price Is. 6d. 

No. 67. —Vermin Destruction. A. Arnold. 

No. 60. —The Farmer's Clip. J. J. Mahood. 

No. 93. —The Home Tanning of Sheep and other Skins. H. Salt. 

No. 101. —Cotton Cultivation. 0. L. Sutton. 

No. 113. —Picked Pieces : Glassification of Clip. 

No. 121. —Mildew Septoria Lenf Spots and Similar Diseases of Cereals. W. M. Came. 

No. 122. —Godlin Moth : Descriptive Account together with Notes on its Control. L. J. Newman. 
No. 126. —The Rusts of Cereals. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 128. —Woolly Aphis Parasite. L. J. Newman. 

No. 136. —The Use of the Scythe. H. Campbell. 

No. 141.— Breeding a Permanent Flock. Hugh McCallum. 

No. 143.— The Zamia Palm and Rickets in Cattle and The Kerosene Method or Eradicating the 
Palm. A. B. Adams and G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 158.— Thorn Apple. W. M. Carno and 0. A. Gardner. 

No. 159.— Bathurst Burr. W. M. Came and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 170.— Paterson's Curse. C. A. Gardner. 

No. 173.— Braxy-like Disease oj Sheep %n Western Australia. W. H. Bennetts. 

No. 181.— Branding of Stock. A. Arnold. 

No. 192.— Root Rot of Fruit Trees due to Armiliaria Millea. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 198.— Spotted Thistle. W. M. Carno and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 215.— King Island Melilot. W. M. Came, C. A. Gardner, and A. B. Adams. 

No. 217.— Army Worms^ Cut Worms and Web Worms. L. J. Newman, 

No. 219. —Bitter Pit in Apples. W. M. Came, 

No. 220.— Irrigation. A. R. C. Clifton. 

No. 222. —Spring Beetle Investigation. L. J. Newman. 

No. 223. —Pink Eye or Ophthalmia in Shiep. A. MeK. Clark. 

No. 226. —Cape Tulip. W. M. Carno and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 228.— Root Rot and Foot Rot of Wheat. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 230. —Bone Chewing and Toxic Paralysis of Cattle. H. W. Bennetts. 

No 231. —Orain Weevils. .1. L. Newman. 

No. 253. —Drooping Flowered Clover. T. G. Dunne and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 264.— Sorrel. W. M. Carno, A. B. Adams, and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 266. —Climbing Cut-worm or Tomato Moth. L. J. Newman. 

No. 260. —The Treatment of Bowling Greens^ Tennis Courts and Lawns. G. N. Lo^e. 

No. 266. —The Blackberry Pest. G. L. Sutton. 

No. 270.— Subterranean Clover Weevil. L. J. Newman. 

No, 271.— Seaweed as a Fertiliser. L. J. IT. Teaklo and L, J. Newman. 

No. 272. —Biological Control of the Silver-Eye. L. J. Newman. 

No. 274. —Nut Grass .—C. A. Gardner, 

No. 283. —The Eelworm-Oall or Root-Knot Disease. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 284. —The Common Blue Lupin. C. A. Gardner and H. G. Elliott. 

No. 286.— Potato Diseases in Western Australia — Irish or Late Blight. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 289. —The Unsound Economics of the F.A.Q. Standard for Selling Australian Wheat. Geo, 
L. Sutton. 

No. 290.— Wax Scale {Ceroplastes Cerifenis), Anderson. L. J. Newman, B. A. O’Connor, 
and H. G. Andrewartha. 

No. 291. —''Early Blight" or "Leaf Spot" and the Macrosporium "Storage Disease" oj 
Potatoes. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 292. —Cultivation of Onions. E. T. Morgan, 

No. 294. —Best Kept Farm Competition — Manjimup, M. CuUity. 

No. 302. —Hints on Bees and Their Management. H. Willoughby Lance. 

No. 306. —Black Spot or Scab of Apples and Pears. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 308. —Bee Hives, H. Willoughby Lance. 

No. 309. —The Pollination of Orchards, H. Willoughby Lance. 
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No. 310. —The Wild Turnip, C. A. Gardner. 

No. 314. —JHordeaux Mixture. IF. A. Pittman. 

No. 316. —Mexican Poppy, C. A. Gardner. 

No. 316.— Bananas. F. J. S. Wise. 

No. 319. —Cape Gooseberry. G. W. Wickens., 

No. 320. —Agricultural Seeds and Their Weed Impurities. H. G. Elliott. 

No. 321. —Cooling of Milk and Cream. G. K. Baron-lTay. 

No. 323. —Nitrogen Fixing Bacteria for Leguminous Planis, H. A. Pittman. 

No. 326. —Apple Gurculio. IT. G. Aiidrcwartha. 

No. 327.— Wine-Making for domestic Use. IT. K. Johns. 

No. 330. —ChemicM Weed Killers. G. R. W. IMeadly. 

No. 335. —The Export Lamb. Price Is. 

No. 337. —The Principal Insect Pests of Tobacco. L. J. Newman. 

No. 338. —The Cleansing of Dairy Utensils. G. K. Baron-Kay. 

No. 339.— The Apple Tree and its Food. Geo. L. Sutton. 

No. 340.— Standardising the Apple Pack. A. FlintofT. . 

No. 341.— Dentition of Sheep. H. McCallum. 

No. 343.— The Apple Curculio. IT. G. Audrowartha. 

No. 360.— Some Points for Turkey Farmers. G. I). Shaw. 

No. 353. —The Canary Grasses of Western Australia. C. A. Gardner and O. R. Meadl>. 

No. 355. —Better Dairying Competitions. G. K. Baron-lTay. 

No. 367. —The Pea Weevil. L. J. Newman. 

No, 358. —Clover SpringUiil Lucerne Flea Investigation. L. J. Newman. 

No. 360— Web-Worm. L. J. Newman. 

No. 3r)2.--/)?/cI*5. G. D. Shaw. 

No. 363 -' J 7 )/Jc Pomlery Mildew. G. VV. Wickens 
No. 366. —Cheap Silage Conservation. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 367. —Rules Governing the Formation and Operation of Grade-Herd Testing in W.A. G. K. 
Baron-Hay. 

No. 372.— Wheat—Is it a Suitable Food for Dairy Coirs. L. SriooK. 

No. 373 —The Blackberry or Bramble. (!). A. Gardner. 

No. 374. —Points in Purchasing Seeds, (t R. W. Meatlly. 

No. 376. —Barley Smuts and Their Control, ll. A. Pjftmau. 

No. 376. —The Peanut—Its Cultivation in IK A F .1. S. 

« 

(Reprints from .lonrnal of .A^neultuns .Iun\ 1933.) 

No. 377. —Seeds and Seeding. G. R. W Mendly. 

No. 378. —Butter Making on the Farm. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 379. —Frost Injury to Whexil. H. A. I’ittman. 

No. 380. —Control of Black Spot or Scab of Pears. Mi8.s Joan Hearman. 
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Where Shall I Spend My Holidays? 
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Health and Holiday Resorts 
Unlimited* 

Full particulars obtainable from :— 

GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 
28-30 Forrest Place (opp. G.P.O.), Perth 


Telephones: B4376 and B9121. 

Cable and Telegraphic Address—“ TOURIST PKHTH ’ 

Branch Offices: 

Victoria Quay, Fremantle. Tel. L 2412. 

Railway Station, Kalgoorlie. Teh Kalg. 90. 


SEYBERT J. HAYWARD, Director. 
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Producer Gas for Agricultural Purposes. 

K. E. Frekth, School ol‘ EntfiiitMTiiijr, University of We.stern Australia."^ 

KOKEVVOHl). 

Eollowinjj;; extensive experinieuls deahnjf with producer design and operation 
carried out at the School of Engineering of the I’niveisity of Western Australia, 
the present work wu.s undertaken to obtain Ki>t-hand knowledge of the ojieration 
of Tractors, litted with producer gas plant, win’King under Field conditions. 

The work described in this puldication has been carri(‘d out h} E. E. Freeth, 
B.E., under the direction of I)i\ A. T. Bowden, Assoc, l^rofessor of Mechanical 
Engineering, and forms part of the researeh activities undertaken by the Uni¬ 
versity through the Coimncnwealtli Research (hant to Unnersities administered 
by the Council for Seientitic and Industrial Research. 

Without the jnactical assistance of mar.\ intcr<‘stcd jiarties the work, in¬ 
volving as it does the use ol’ a large amount of capiipment, ctinld not possibly 
have been carried out, and we thendore take the opj^Mirtunity of thanking those 
who did so much to make for the successful completion of the work. In par¬ 
ticular we are greatly indebted to the following: 

F. Mather, Es(|., Kellerberrin, who placed his farm and equipment at the 
disposal of the University. 

Westralian Farmers, Ltd., for making available a set of rubber tyres for 
the tractor, a special drawbar attachment, the use of a dynamometer and cylinder 
gauge, for supplying for test a model ” “Allis Cbalmers" Tractor e(juipped 
with ^^Pioneer’' gas plant. 

Powell Gas Producers, Perth, for supplying and fitting a ‘TowelP^ pro¬ 
ducer plant. 

Mr. Herbert, for making available and titling a ^‘Pioneer’’ producer plant. 

Perth Motor Garage, who supplied and fitted a “Simplex^’ producer plant. 

Messrs. H. V. McKay, Massey Harris Ltd., for supplying a 16 Tyne Sunduke 
Scarifier and for their very helpful co-operation in many other directions, 

*ThIs paper was prepared by the author and submitted as h thesis to the Faculty of 
Bnalneering of the University of Western Australia and la published herewith with the consent 
of the Dean of the Faculty, 
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Mr. Pallant, Kellerberrin, who allowed his harvesting^ to be done under 
test conditions. 

The Shell Oil Uo., for supplying lubricating oil and power kerosene used 
in the Field Trials. 

A second series of tests carried out at Cranmore Park, Walebing, by 
court:‘sy of E. H. B. Lefroy, Esq., are in course of preparation and will, it is 
hoped, be published at an early date. 

(Sgd.) A. T. BOWDEN, 

University of Western Australia, 
November, 1939. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In many j:>arts of the world in recent years, an increasing amount of attention 
has been ])aid to the possibility of using producer or suction gas as a fuel for 
internal combustion engines. The term producer gas is here used to cover the wide 
range of mixed gases that are obtained by the gasification of wood, wood charcoal, 
or coke. In Australia, the use of coke is negligible as the coal supplies are limited. 

In most countries, America being the chief exception, solid fuels in the form 
of wood, peat or coal an* by far the cheapest forms of fuel. To obtain power from 
the fuel, it is necessary to Inirn it. There are three* ways in which a solid fuel may 
be UNed. They are:— 

(1) C()mj)Iete (‘ombustion. 

(2) Partial gasification. 

(3) Complete gasifi^*ation. 

As there has, U}) to the present, been no successful device made that enables 
inl(*rnal ('ombustioii engines to use solid fuel, the first two ni(*thods ai*e of little use 
as a means of supplying find for transport and agricultural purposes. It has long 
been r(*alised howexer that gas is the id<*al fuel for the internal combustion engine, 
and all attempts to inqirove tin* performance of the petrol engine have been based 
on the principle ol making the petrol-air mixture behave more like a gas mixture. 
In the e>'olutiori of the internal combustion engine, the liquid fuel certainly 
presented fewest diliiculties. For this reason, it was natural at a time when manu¬ 
facturers were doing their utmost to make a market for their pi'oducts, that they 
should choose a fiu’l that gave least trouble and the best results. Therefore, the 
use of pi*odu('er gas as a fuel for such engines was seriously considered only at 
such times as the price of petrol was high. 

With the drive for economic self-sufficiency that has been created in many 
countries to-day, the adxaiitage of using a solid fuel has become must marked. The 
Australian hardwoods appear to be eminently suited for making a charcoal that 
gives very good results when gasified. 

When the internal combustion engine was first developed at the end of the 
last century, and the Ix ginning of this, the idea of a mobile power unit was only 
just being put into practice, while many stationary units were in use. A number 
of such .stationary units derived their power from producer gas. 

The gas plants that were made at the beginning of the century, were in every 
way similar to the engines that they .suiiplied with fuel. They were big and 
cumbersome and were only suitable for stationary work. To apply them for mobile 
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woik, a tractor would have to be employed to move them, and would probably 
make use of all the fuel they could supply for that purpose so that it would be 
impossible to do any other* work. The stationary engines that they supplied with 
fuel were similar and of the slow speed type with larger cylinders and immense 
flywheels. Usually one cylinder was considered sufljcient and the more power 
required the larger the cylinder. An example of such an engine is one that was 
built in 19^14 for the purpose of driving electrical apparatus. The engine was rated 
at 36 h.p., the cylinder dimensions Ireing bore Sin., stroke loin., the flywheel 
weighing 3 tons. Comparing this with a modern engine with a bore of 3%in. and 
stroke 5in., that is built in a four cylinder unit which develops 40 h.p. and yet 
has a total weight of approximately 5f)(f lbs., the impro\ement lias been made in 
the engines so why not make a similar one in the gas plants'? In actual practice, 
the high speed engine presents a far easier problem to the designer of a gas plant 
than does the slow speed single cylinder engine because of the more constant rate 
of flow of the gases. With the engines, the main difference has been to increase the 
speed. Similarly if plants could be made to stand up to the* use of much higher 
rates of gasification, they could be made on a scale coinjiarable to that of the modern 
high speed multiple cylinder engine. 

The work has not been entirely dropped, and towards the end of the last w*ar, 
many people turned their minds to the jiroblems connected with th(‘ use of gas in 
place of petrol. Their work received a setback when, aiter the war the jirice of 
petrol fell to such an extent that there was litfl(‘ advantage in the use of a solid 
fuel, and the extra vrork entailed seemed to balance tin* saving in fuel costs. The 
plants produced then were good, and had theie be<n any incenli\e to continue in 
the manufacture on them for a few more years, there is no doubt that tliey would 
have produced a plant worthy of the modern cai* or truck engim*. 

In the last few years, tht* price of wheat has l)een falling in a steady hut 
alarming manner. For this reason, se\eral farmers started experimenting with the 
use of gas in their tractors to see if it were iiossible to lower tlieir costs of produc¬ 
tion and so meet the lower wheat price'>. Of the nninhei* who started working with 
only a rough idea of how the plants could be made, some had Mich highly satis¬ 
factory results that their neighbours persuaded them to make similar plants for 
them. 

Tt so ha})})ened that these men found more interist in tin* mamifaeture of gas 
idants than in farming and so set out to make them on a eommercial liasis. Tt 
is needless to say that the greatest asset to this new industry was th(‘ ox\-acetelene 
welding process that enabled gas-tight seams to be made' in sheet metal that would 
be unaffected by very high temperatures without having to resort to heavy plating 
with riveted and caulked joints that were always liable to buckling under the 
stresses set up by extremes of temperatures. However at first these j)ionHU’s were 
just doing what had previously been done in tlie other parts of tin* worhl. At 
the present time, they seem to have reached a stage that compan*s very faxourably 
with that reached by the European countries. 

At this stage, it was thought advisable to hav(* some detinite information 
gathered by unbiased observers, concerning the performance of tractors fitted with 
such plante. This would then enable the manufacturers to see along what lines 
further improvements were necessary, and at the same time let the farming com¬ 
munity know exactly what benefits could be expected from the use of gas and the 
corresponding drawbacks so that a definite opinion could be formed as to whether 
gas would suit their requirements or not. To this end a tractor of fairly popular 
make was procured and its maximum power output using kerosene was obtained. 
Then as many of the local gas plants as could be obtained were fitted in turn to 
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the engine, and the niaximiim power output obtained in each ease. All these tests 
were done in the laboratory of tlie Engin<*ering School of the Unh ersity of Western 
Australia. A selection of these plants were then tried under actual field conditions 
at Kellerberrin, the results of these trials being the basis of this report. 

FIELD TESTS. 

To deterniine tractor performance under field conditions, tests were made over 
a working ])ei iod of about six months between September 1938 and March 1939. 
Farming operations undertaken included ploughing, stripper harvesting, nitting 
and binding, (Miltivating and scarifying. Owing to the seasonal period over which 
the tests w(‘re made, ploughing and to a certain extent cultivating, could not be 
done under nt>rmal working conditions, the ground being too dry and hard. 
Accordingly this point should be kept in mind where figures relating to ^uch fac¬ 
tors as drawbar lioi’sepowcr and relative performances as between steel uheels 
and rubber tyres are concerned. 

The tests oomhicted on the ])roperl> of F. Mather, Es(|., of Kellerberrin, 

with the ex(‘eplioii of the stripper harvesting which was done on the property of 
G. Pallaut, Ksq., also of Kellerberrin. The land consisted for the most part of 
sandy loan with iri’egular i)atches of bine clay, and was officially classed as salmon 
gum country. 

Object of Tests, 

The tests were* d(‘sigii(‘d to ]>rovide information relatiiig to the performnnee 
of producer gas driven traefors working under Westeni Australian field eondi- 
tions, Sp(‘citic data was sought under the following headings:— 

(1) Fuel consumption and ])Ower output. 

(2) (comparison of perfoimiance when using— 

(a) Rubber tyres. 

(h) Steel wheels with spade lugs. 

(3) Ccomparisoii of ])()\Ner out})ut when using high and low compression 

pistons. 

(4) Pprfoi'maiic(' compared with that obtainable when using kerosene 

under comparable working conditions. 

(5) Lubii<-ating oil consumption and analysis. 

(b) Cylinder wear. 

(7) General observations of time and labour factors associated with 

usage of producer gas. 

(8) Comparative analysis of working costs. 


Details of Plant Used in Tests. 

Tractor, 

With the exception of the special tests carried out on an ^'Allis-Chalmers^^ 
Model ^^U^’ tractor and listed separately, all tests were made with a reconditioned 
^^Case” Model ‘^A*^ 12/20 tractor. 

Apart from alteration of magneto timing to suit producer gas operation with 
fitting of special spark plugs, and high compression pistons, no structural altera¬ 
tions were made to the standard tractor. 




Block 2 
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Tractor Specifications: 
Cylinders .. 

Bore 

Stroke 

Rated R.P.M. .. 
Gear Ratios 


4 VerticaL 
4Jin. 

5in. 

1,050. 

High 49:1. 
Low --- 66.6:1. 
Reverse — 98:1. 


Corresponding to speeds of 3 in.p.h., 2.2 m.i).h., 1% m.p.h. 

Total weight as fitted for burning kerosense: 4,450 lbs. 

Rated Output: » 

Engine: Brake horsepower 20. 

Drawbar- horsepower (Steel Wheels) 12. 

Draw-bar horsepower (Rubber Tyres) not rated. 

Dynamometer tests carried out at the School of Engineering of the University 
of Western Australia prior to the field tests gave a maximum continuous output 
of 23.75 brake horsepower. 


Producer Units. 

The producer units used in the tests were standard units of tyt)es made and 
marketed in Western Australia. The units were supplied and fitted to the tractor 
by the makers, who supplied exhaust and inlet manifolds, and such other fittings 
as in their oi)inion were considered desirable. 

Three types of producer plant were tested, comprising:— * 

(1) “Powell.^^ 

(2) Herbert ^^Pioneer.” 

(3) ^‘Simplex.’’ 

(1)— ^^PowelV*Brief spscipcations: 

Total weight 450 lbs. 

Generator—0\erall diiiumsions 4fl. bin. x 18in. Up-draught, double shell, 
constant length flame ])ath type; 3-point gas take-off, firebox 3/16 M.S. plate; 
shell 1/16 M.S. {)late; grate, cast iron. Powell Patent Cross-section: Area of 
firebox 1.262 sq. ft. Length of flame path 18 inches. Maximum rate of gasifica¬ 
tion 34.8 cu. ft. j)er minute i)er square foot of firebox. 

Cleaners—2 dry cleaners each 3ft. x 7Sin. diameter, windmill type downward 
flow. One oil cleaner 3ft. x 8gin. diameter. Powell patent upward flow of ga.s 
and oil vapour past windmill vanes to sisal hem]) dryer. 

Cooler—None. 

Situation on tractor—Generator in front of radiator. Dry cleaners on left 
of generator in front of radiator. Oil cleaner in position usually occupied by 
kerosene tank between radiator and engine above fan. 

Controls—Water control. Drip feed; hand controlled valve situated under 
tank attached to gen€»rator. Extension rod brings control to driving position. 

Air and gas control—Butterfly valves set in the air and gas lines controlled 
by hand level’s .set near ))etvol throttle and spark control levers. 
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RIock 3. 




Block 5, 
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{2)—Herbert **Pioneet^’: Brief specifications: 

Total weight 336 lbs. 

(Jeiierator—Up-draught; double shell; constant length flame path; single 
point take-off; eccentric hopper. Firebox J M.S. }>late. Shell and hopper 16 
S.W.Cl. M.S. plate. Grate, cast iron slotted cone shaped. Area of firebox 1.070 
sq. ft. Length flame path 13 *-2 inches. Max. rate of gasification .34.fl cu. ft. 
per minute per sq. ft. of firebox. Overall dimensions: 4ft. x 18in. diameter. 



THE PIONEER Gas Producer 
AND Cleaners 


Block 6. 
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Block 7 

'j’lie “(-iiHe” 3 2-2U fitted with “Pioiiocr** (Jik BhhIikci 

Clean<‘rs—One dry (*lptiiier, centrifugal; vertical spiral attfiched to generator. 
Overall dimensions: 3fl. x TV^in. diameter. One oil cleaner, horizontal s])iral on 
contact with oil with sisal heiiif) dryer. Overall dimensions; 2ft. x din. x 2t't. \ T^^in. 

(’oolei*—Double flow multi-tube radiator placed in front ot engiiH' radiator. 

Situation on tractor—Generator on reiniorced plate in fvonl of tractor. Dry 
cleaner attached to side. Coolei* in front of engine radiator. Oil <*l(Mner along¬ 
side the kerosene tank. 

Controls—Water. Dri]) feed; valve at side of kerosene tank whiidi servi's 
as wat(*r reservoir. Adjusted from ground alongside the traetor. For test pnr- 
l>oses, an extension control enabled the water to be regulated from the driving 
position. Gas and air: The petrol throttle serves as air control; buttorHy va.l\e, 
set in gas line operated from hajid lever near spark control lev(*r, controls the 
gas supply. 

(3) — ''Sim pi ex'’: Brief specif!,cat ions : 

Total weight 280 lbs. 

Generator—Updraught; double shell; variable length flame path; central gas 
take-off. 38 S.W.G. plate throughout. Orate; tuyere type with C.I. heavy section 
fire bar. Area of firebox 1.77 sq. ft. Max. rate of gasification 20.9 cu. ft. jier 
minute per sq. ft. of firebox. Overall dimensions: 2 ft. 8 V 2 in. x 2 ft. lOin. x 3ft. 6 in. 

Cleaners—Two dry cleaners employing a downwards and outwards rotary 
motion of the gas to effect the separation of the dust from the gas. One oil eleanoi- 
employing a felt filter pad kept moist with oil vapour collected by passage of the 
ghs through an oil bath. 

Cooler—None, 

Situation on tractor—Generator with cleaners grouped round it situated on 
common base and top-plates in front of radiator. 
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Qas, 

Outtef 

Centrai lake cff 


Jnj&f>ection 

Door 


Gas 

Inlet 



h/ef Cleaner 


THE SIMPLEX Ga?5 Fhobucer 

AND ClE/1NEK3. 




Uljck !♦, 

'I’ho “(''list-" 12-2(» with ‘SinipUx' (»as Pioducti 

C()utrt)ls--Wall*!’. VaJve iiiuler kerosene tank controls drip-leetl. Air: situ¬ 
ated betwt'en second dry cleaner and oil cleaner adjustable from in front of tractor. 
Gas; jfate valve in prs line controls amount of mixture—(*.an be reached from 
driving: position. 


Implements. 

(1) Ploughs: 

(a) 5-fiiiTow Smith tyjie mouldboard plougli, stump jump steel frame, 

(b) 8-furrow Smith type mouldboard plough, stump jump steel frame. 

(2) Scarifier IH-lyiU' “Siinduke” scarifier made by H. V. McKay, Massey- 
Harris Lttl., steel frame, stumj> jumj), rigid tyne, spring controlled. 

(;{) Harvesfer—“Sunshiiu*” Ifift. “E’’ typt* stripper harvester made by 
H. V. McKay-Massey-Harris Ijtd. 

(4) Hinder: 

(a) 8fl. cutter and binder made by McCormick-Deering Co. 

(b) 8ft. cutter and binder made by H. V. McKay, Massey-Harris Ltd. 


METHOD OF CONDITTTNO TESTS. 

(a) General. ^ . 

In oj'der that the useful power output might be divided from the total power 
output, n(»-load tests were run over prolonged periods as grounds and climatic 
conditions changed appreciably. 








Traction Dynamometer 
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(b) Draw-Bar Pull, 

The implements used in the tests were eoupled to the tractor through a traction 
dynamometer. Observations of the pull were recorded at regular five minute 
intervals. 

During the initial stages of the tests, two types of dynamometer were suc¬ 
cessively used—the Chatillon Dynamometer operating on the principle of the 
variation in length under load of the minor axis of an elliptical spring, and the 
Salter balance using four coil tension springs in parallel. Frequent checks showed 
that both types were unsuited to continuous operation on account of wear in the 
recording mechanism and therefore a special instrument designed in the Depart¬ 
ment of Mechanical Engineering of the Engineering School was adopted. 

As shown in Fig. 10 the dynamometer consists of a single heavy coil sprijig A, 
working in a completely oil filled cylinder B against a piston C coupled through a 
pistorj rod D to the tractor. The oil reservoir E communicates with the main 
cylinder through the non-return valve F and so enables leakage through the gland 
G to be made up. Small holes H in the ])iston enable the oil in the cylinder to 
dampen small rapid variations in pull. 

The movement of the piston rod 1) is communicated to the spiing loaded 
drum K of the recording mechanism through the Bowden cable L. Attached to the 
drum K, the adjustable pointer M works over the calibrated dial 0. 

The dynamometer was continuously coupled to the tractor and frequent check¬ 
ings showed consistent ae(*uracy. 


(c) Tractor Speed. 

♦ 

The method adopted for computing the speed and di.stance covered was baaed 
on the assumption that no slipping of the front wheels takes place under normal 
working conditions. By a simple trigger mechanism, the revolutions of the front 
wheels were taken to a revolution counter housed conveniently near the driving 
seat. The revolutions were read every live minutes concurrently with the load as 
recorded on the dynamometer. The distance tra\’elled in terms of front wheel 
revolutions was checked against actual measurement as change of country and 
weather conditions demanded. 


(d) Fuel Consumption. 

(1) Charcoal: All fuel was weighed immediately before being put into the 
hopper. At the end of the period over which the consumption test was being made, 
the generator was completely emptied and the residue weighed—all weights being 
made on a steelyard and the weiglit of Ihe containers being deducted. 

(2) Water: The weight of water put in the tank every morning before starting 
was noted. The residue renwining at the end of the period of work being weighed 
and the difference gi^’ing the weight of water used. 

(3) Petrol: The petrol put in the tank was weighed but the tank was not 
drained regularly. Petrol was added when the quantity in the tank was less than 
one pint. 

(4) Kerosene: The kerosene was weighed as it was put in the tank, and the 
rei^idue at the end of the test period drained and weighed. 
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(e) Ma^rimum Load Tests. 

These were carried out at intervals during the tests and tiiialJy a comparative 
maximum load test was made for which all plants were tested for thidr maximum 
load within a week in order to obtain similar conditions. 

To obtain the maximum load, readings of the dynamomt.ter and revolution 
counter were taken every half-minute. As it was found that while the maximum 
power output occurred at the working speed, but a (‘onsiderably greater j)ull could 
be maintained at a lower spec’d, three sets of readings were taken. 

(a) Maximum power: Maximum pull at working speed of tractor from read¬ 
ings taken at half-minute intervals. 

(b) Maximum pull: Maxinuini pull at a constant spe<^d that could he, main¬ 
tained, but which was definitely less than working speed. 

(c) Stalling load: Pull which would stop the tractor in just under lialf a 
minute. 

(f) Oil Consumption and Method of Samptmij. 

Oil samples were taken at regular intervals from tin* crankcase of the engine 
alw'ays after the engine had been working, and generally with the engin(» running 
to ensure a representative saniph* 

Replenishing of the oil was done after the sample had been taken. The oil 
from each test was taken from the one tin and the quantity of oil used being 
calculated at the end of the test. This method was adojited ns tlu* samples taken 
were so small that any field method of eomputiiig th(‘ amount of oil taken out or 
r(‘placed would have been \erv inaccurate. 

The samydes were anal\?ed by Messrs. 1). U. Dodd and K. K. Jarvis at the 
University of VV'estern Australia. 


(g) Cylinder lUcar. 

An Ames cylinder barrel gauge was u.sed to measun* the wear in the cylinder. 
This measurement was made after every test period with each plant. The measure¬ 
ments were made at three points in the barrel—at the top; at the mid-point; at 
the bottom. In each of these places, readings w’ere averaged and tlj(‘ mean taken 
as the diameter in each point. 


RESULTS OF TESTS. 

Power and Consumption Tests with Producer Gas. 

General: In recording the results-of the power and consumption t(‘sts, the 
daily log sheets (of w'hieli a specimen is showui on page 38()), have been summarised 
to show the average figures for the complete daily run. General remarks relating 
to plant behaviour and features deserving special note have been retained in full 
as observed. 

Fuel: White gum charcoal ex Chidlow, Western Australia. Retort burned 
by W. Somerville, cost £2 5s. per ion f.o.r. Chidlow. 

The charcoal fuel used throughout the test was received in oik' hatch from the 
manufacturer and was representative of a reasonably clean woll-hiirned charcoal. 
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Speoimon Paj^o of Ijog, 

PRODUCER GAS FIELD TRIALS AT KELLERBERRIN, W.A. 


Date : 

Tuesday, 

11th October, 1938. 


Plant: 

“ Powell 

Time. 

Load. 

Revs. 

Remarks. 

Time. 

Loarl. 

Revs. 

8*43 


54.749 

Start ing. 

1*40 

1,300 

59,542 

8*45 

MOO 

54,798 


J-45 

1,600 

59,637 

8.48 


54,864 


1*50 

1,800 

59,733 

8-50 

1,000 

54,924 


1*5.5 

1.800 

.59,842 

8*55 

1,400 

55,013 


2*00 

1.900 

59,948 

900 

I.80f) 

55,147 


2*10 

1,500 

60.1 OS 

9 05 

1,800 

55,285 


2*15 

1,500 

60,262 

910 

1,700 

55,384 


2*20 

2.000 

60,416 

9-15 

1,900 

.55,652 


2*26 

1,700 

60.571 

9-20 

1,.300 

55,687 


2*30 

1,50) 

60,728 

9-25 

1.5(X) 

56,830 


2*35 

2.000 

60,886 

9-30 

1,7(M» 

56,966 


2*40 

1,600 

61.040 

9-35 

J ,4(K) 

56,109 


2*45 

1,400 

61,197 

9-40 

2,000 

56,214 


2 50 

1,600 

61,3.54 

9'45 

1,600 

56,.351 


2*55 

1,300 

61,510 

9-60 

1,800 

56,473 


3*00 

1,600 

61.667 

9'55 

1,500 

56,654 


3*05 

2,000 

61,811 

lO-OO 

1,000 

56,775 


3*10 

2.000 

61,924 

10*09 

1,500 

56,829 


3*15 

1,800 

62,053 

10*10 

1,500 

56,829 


3*25 

1.800 

62,215 

10-16 

1,700 

56,977 


3*30 

2,000 

62,299 

10*20 

1,900 

57,120 


3 .35 

2,000 

62,414 

10*25 

1,700 

57.277 


3*40 

2,(K>0 

62.535 

10*30 

1,600 

57,459 


3*50 

2,100 

62,771 

10*40 

1,600 

57,740 


3*55 

1,400 

62.900 

10-41 

.30 


Off Load 31 min. 

4*00 

1,000 

t{2.962 

10-60 

1,600 

57 ! 890 


4*06 

1,400 

63.102 

10-55 

1,600 

.57,992 


4*10 

1,500 

63,250 

11-00 

1,500 

58,146 


4*15 

2,000 

63,383 

11-06 

1,600 

58,296 


4*20 

1.900 

03,510 

IMO 

2,000 

58,444 


4*26 

1,800 

63,625 

1M5 

1,600 

58,594 


4*30 

1,800 

63,735 

11-20 

1,400 

58,721 


4-35 

1,500 

63,873 

11-25 

1,300 

58,820 

Off Load 6 mill. 

4*40 

1.700 

63,984 

11-35 

1,800 

58,940 


4-45 

1,600 

64,107 

11-40 

2,000 

59,082 


4*50 

1,800 

64,235 

11-45 

1,600 

59,256 


4*55 

1,900 

64,363 

11*50 

2,000 

59,379 


5*00 

2,100 

64,485 

12*(X) 

1,400 

59,534 

Stop. 

5*05 

1,300 

64,593 





5*10 

1,500 

64,761 


Fud put in: Charcoal (.56, .30|, liOf, 60) 

Water. 

Taken out : Charcoal . 

Water . 

Tyre PressiireB : 12, J2|. 

On Gas: 4 minutes. 

Average Load: 1,650 lbs. corrected 1,890 lbs. 
Average Speed; 27*6 r.p.m. « 3*47 ft. per second. 


* (Rubbers). 
Remarks. 

On sas 2 min. 


Time of Working, 
hrs. min. 

6 35 

148 

154 51 


Fuel consumed ; lOo^ lbs. charcoal. 

381 water. 


GROUP 1. 
Series A. 


Using high compression and rubber tyres. 

Pistons: Cast iron normal construction giving compression ratio 7.8 ; 1. 
Ignition advance: 20^ of engine crankshaft. 

Tyres: Barnet Glass, 4 ply. 11.25 x 24. 

Wheels and Rims: Cast iron one piece heavy section. 



SERIES A (1).—" POWELL ” GAS PLANT USING HIGH COMPRESSION AND RUBBER TYRES 



Keiuarks.—The liigii fuel consumptUm wIimi workiutt on the ligfit load of binding The fuel used per hour 20-2 lbs., fuel required to propel the tractor per hour 

is accounted for bv the hJ^ proportion of the <Migine jK>w'er developed that is required 13*4. Therefore fuel per hour used for work 6-8 lbs. or 1 52 lbs. per h.p.hr., witieh agrees 
to propel the tractor, e.y., taldng 3-J0-38. \»|th the consumption figures obtained from the l>eneh te^ts, 












SERIES A (2)—HERBERT “PIONEFR” OAS PLANT USING HIGH COMPRESSION AND RUBBER TYRES. 
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SERIES A (S)—“ SIMPLEX *’ GAS PLANT USING HIGH COMPRESSION AND RUBBER TYRES. 
Spark Phiga—AC (28-11-38—14-1-39) ; KLG. PKA 3 (16-1-39—26-1-39). 
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The results of the no-load tests have not been generally used in conjunction 
with the normal tests to give the fuel consumption per B.H.P. hour developed by 
the engine as the various consumption figures show the extent by which the fuel 
consumption varies. Under no-load conditions there is no indication that the fuel 
eonsumption per unit of work will be the same as at full load. In one instance 
only, was the result of the no-load test used. In the process of reaping and binding 
with small machines, the load was very light and the power required to drive 
the tractor formed a large proportion of the total output. In this case the result 
of the no-load test serves to show that there is not a considerable difference between 
the (‘onsuraption at high and low loads. It can however be only taken as an indica- 
tif)n and not as definite proof. 


SERIES B. 

Using high comi)ression and steel wheels. 

Pistons: Cast iron normal construction giving compression ratio 7.8 :1. 
Ignition Advance: 20° of (*ngine crankshaft. 

Steel Wheels: Standard Case designed fitted with: 

(1) Powell Gas Plant. 

(2) Herbert Gas Plant. 

(3) Simplex Gas Plant. 
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SERIES r.— USING LOW COMPRESSION AND RUBBER TVRES. 
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load 1,700 lbs. at 4 06 ft./sec. = 12 53 d.b.h p. Max. Pull 1,S50 Ib^. at 3 0 ft., sec, = 9 81 d.b.h.p. StaUiu^ load = 1,960 lbs. 



SERIES T>.—LOW COMPRESSION AND STEEL M'HEELS. 
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LUBRICATION. 

Samples of the lubricating* oil were taken from the crankcase at regular 
intervals and were analysed by Messrs. D. Dodd and E. Jarvis at the University 
of Western Australia. The samples were taken after the engine had been work¬ 
ing for at least an hour and usually with the engine running in order to obtain 
a representative sample. 


Methods of Analysis, 

(1) Specific gravity obtained by hydrometer at standard temperature. 

(2) Viscosity by means of an Ostwald Tube in a bath at 130° F. 

(3) Acidity. 

(a) Titration mixture—To 25 mis. of alcohol were added 25 mis. benzol and 
2 mis. of 2 per cent, alkali blue solution (alcoholic solution), then neutralised to 
a reddish tinge with NaOH solution. 

(b) 60 mis. of the titration mixture were added to 10 mis. of oil and titrated 
against yjj NaOH solution. 

(4) Solid Content. 

To 10 nils, of oil wats added sutticient petroleum ether to extract the oil, then 
the minimum was centrifuged to separate the solids. The clear supernatant liquid 
was then poured off and the residue washed free from the oil by successive addi¬ 
tions of petroleum ether followed by centrifuging and decantation. Subtracting 
the weight (A) of the clean centrifuge tube from the weight (B) of the tube and 
residue (after drying at 110° C.), the weight of total solids was obtained. 

Washing the residue with benzol removed tlu* asphaltenes (after rei)eated 
centrifuging and decantation). .Subti*acting the weight (C) of the dried tube and 
residue after this operation from the weight (B), the weight of asphaltenes was 
obtained. 

The residue >\as then transferred to a weighed crucible, ignited, cooled and 
weighed. The loss of weight in this last operation represented the carbon con¬ 
tent. The final residual was the ash. 

To express the results obtained as per(*entages, the volume taken wa> multi¬ 
plied by the sjundfie gravity to give the weight of oil taken. 

The results have been tabulated in four tables:— 

(I) Using Powell Producer Plant. 

(II) Using Herbert “Pioneer’^ Producer Plant. 

(III) Using Simplex Producer Plant. 

(IV) Using Kerosene Phiel. 

Note ,—In extracting the oil with petroleum ether, the su}>ernatant liquid was 
dark in colour, indicating that the so-called tarry content of the oil was dissolved 
and not included in the total solid content. 
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TABLE I. 


Time of Use. 
(hrs.) 

Specific 

Gravity 

28®C. 

1 

viscosity. 
Ostwald 
Time at 
130®F. 

Acidity. 

(Concen¬ 

tration). 

Percentage of— 

Total 

Solids. 

Asphaltenes. 

Mineral, 
(ash) 1 

Carbon. 

New Oil 

0-882 

193 

1 

0 0 

0-0 

0-0 ! 

1 0-0 

00 

10 

0-880 

i 197 i 

0 002(N) 

0-08 

0-01 i 

i 0-02 

0-04 

20 

Inauffirient , 

192 5 

0 002 

0-09 

0-014 j 

1 003 

004 


sample* 







80 

0 880 

200 

0 0024 

0-07 

0-015 

0-086 

0-02 

40 

0-881 

189 

0 0040 

0-33 

0-01 1 

0-27 

006 

60 

0 885 

199 

0-0092 

0 37 

0-01 

0-30 

0-07 

60 

0 888 

223 

0-016 

0 49 

0-02 

0-34 

012 

80 

0 802 

262 

0-031 

0 4 

0 03 

0-26 

0-16 

120 

0-894 

280 

0-044 

0-.5 

0 04 

0-4 

01 

147i 

0 894 

281 

0 043 

0 6 1 

0-06 

0-4 

013 

170 

0-897 : 

306 

0 033 

0 8 

0-07 

0*6 

0-26 

210 

0 900 

313 

1 

0 031 

1 

0 8 

0 (»45 

0-49 

* 0-2 


TABLE IT. 


Time of 

Specific 

V'lscosity. 

Ostwald 

Acidity 


TotaJ i 

AsT>haltenes ^ 

Mineral. 

('arbon 

Use. (lirs.) 

Gravit y 
28"e:. 

I’lmo at 
I36“F 

(Concen¬ 

tration). 


Solids. j 

! 

(ash) 

New Oil. 

0 882 

139 

0-0 


t 

0-0 j 

0 0 1 

U 0 

0-0 

25 

0 893 

167 

0 0104 


1 78 

0 n» 

0 51 

1*12 

45 

0 906 

196 

0 0144 


3 22 

0 42 1 

0 92 

1-89 

60 

0 908 

199 

0 0112 


3 0 ' 

0 31 

0-87 

1-78 

84 

0 913 

2t0 

0 0104 


...3 1 

0 43 

0 99 

2-12 




I’ABLl-: 

ill. 




20 

f> 884 

1 139 

0 0100 


0 42 

0 12 

0 16 J 

0-16 

40 ; 

0 889 

1 166 

0 0104 


1 29 

0 21 

0 44 i 

0-64 

60 

0 906 

170 

0 (KJOO 


3 08 

0 13 

1 17 

1-78 

80 1 

0-010 

168 

0 (M)60 


3 60 

0 10 

I 48 

2-08 

100 

0 012 

190 1 

0 0096 


6 69 1 

0 8^ ! 

I 69 

3-13 




TABLE 

IV 




10 

0-881 

■ 

0 006 


0 i:.6 

0 l>2 

0 088 

0-046 

20 

0 880 

86 , 

0 0(>6 


0-164 

0 01 

0 100 

0-044 

30 

0-880 

76 , 

6 (M>2 


0 172 

0 03 , 

0 098 

0-044 

16 

__ __ 1 

0 878 

60 I 

1 

0 oo:> 


0 192 1 

1 

0 03 1 

0 120 

0-042 


The generally aeci^pted Cjuality of an oil that governs its ability to lubricate 
two surfaces in sliding contact is its viscosity. The higher the viscosity the better 
the lubricating (juaJitio but also the greater resistance or drag of the oil. The 
reason why the oil from a kerosene engine has to be changed frequently is that 
the dilution of the lubricating oil by the nnbumt fuel lowers its viscosity to such 
an extent that it bei'oines a poor lubricant. This dilution is entirely absent when 
gas is used as Inel ami the tendency i.s for the viscosity to increase as the lighter 
portions of the oil are distilled off or burnt. For this reason, some other factor 
is to be sought to limit the time of use of the hibricating oil in a gas engine. 
The most generally accepted limit is when the solid content of the oil becomes 
sufficiently great to cause wear due to the abrasive action of the* particles sus¬ 
pended in the oil. 

The results of these analyses show bow impossible it is to set dowh a time 
for the use of lubricating oil in an engine burning producer gas. Taking a solid 
content of 1 per (‘(‘iit. as a limiting value, it can be seen that in the first group, 
the oil was in good condition after 210 hours while in the second group it should 
have been changed after 20 hours. 




N° 1 CtjhnJer 



^JU 9U/PU 
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CYLINDER WEAR. 

The cylinder barrel was measured with an Ames cylinder barrel jurauge at the 
commencement of the series of tests, and after each type of producer plant had 
been tested and again after the engine had been run using kerosene as fuel. 

The barrel was measured in three positions; At the bottom of the stroke; at 
the centre; at the top of the l)arre!. In (‘ach of these positions, the diameter was 
measured in four directions and the aserage taken as the mean diameter. 

The results have been set out in the form of graphs, each cylinder being 
separated for the sake of clarity. The graph has as ordinates the diameter of the 
barrel expressed in 1/1000 parts of an inch above the nominal bore (4.125in.) 
and abscissae the number of hours working. 

Remarks, 

The readings taken after ,100 honrs were taken with the 7 )istons out of the 
cylinder so that the reading at the bottom of the barrel is lower than it would 
have been if it had been taken at the same point as the others. 

In cylinders Nos. 2 and 4 after the period of usi* with the low pressure 
pistons, the diameter at the top of the cylinder appears to have decreased. This 
could be accounted for by the fact that the piston rings of the low compression 
pistons do not wipe the top of the barrel and there was probably a film of carbon 
which could account for the errors of 0.4 and 0.2 1/1000 parts of nn inch. 

With the results presented in this form, the rate of wear witli the relative 
e(juipments can be compared with ease. The irregularity of the results can only 
be explained by the fact that the jperiods were so short that thc' errors of measure¬ 
ment were almost as great as the actual wear. 

Taking the^.-e results in conjunction with the results of the oil analysis, it 
tends to show that there is little relation betw.vn the rate of wear and the total 
solid cont(‘rit of the oil. For instance, the te>ts with the Powell plant show that 
the maximum solid content of the (»il is 0.8 per cent., while for the Simplex ])lant 
it is 5.69 per cent. Without attempting to avei^age the rat(‘h of wear in tin* foui 
cylinders, it can be seen that throughout, the rate of weai* with the Simplex jdant 
is considerably slower than with the l^owell plant. 

In spite of the fact that the (dl in th(‘ Powell plant wa.s u^ed for 210 hour^.. 
the rate of wear over the whole period does not vary (*onsiderably fiom that 
obtained by using kerosene fuel and changing the oil after 50 hours. 

In light of such results of test>, it appears that the u.>eis of gas (‘iigines re¬ 
quire some method of determining the lubricating (|ualities of an oil other than 
those that are in use at present. 


ENGINE CONDITION AFTER KACfl TEST. 

The cylinder head was removed from the engine after tin* period of test of 
each plant and inspected. After the inspection, the combustion chamb<‘r wa^ 
thoroughly cleaned and the valves reground prepai*atory to the next ((»st. 

The observations made on the cylinder head condition have been compiled in 
a brief form under the heading of the. various component parts for the sake of 
comparison. 
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Th<* .subdivisions represtMitiii^i* the condition after the period of test with- 

(a) Powell Producer Plant .. .. .. .. 210 hours. 

(h) Herbert Producer Plant .. .. .. .. 84 hours. 

((*) Simplex Producer Plant. .. 112 hours. 

(d) Kerosene Fuel .. .. .. .. .. 45 hours. 


1 .)—Combastion Chamber, 

(a) Slif^ht deposit of carbon on spark plug side of head cylinder walls coated 
with oil carbon above limit of movement of upper ring. 

(b) Generally medimum carbon deposit heaviest in No. 1 cylinder least in 
Nt). 4. In each cylinder the heaviest deposit was on spark plug side of the head. 

(c) Heavy oily carbon deposit piston crown having deposit l/32in. thick 

—arouiid the exhaust valves the scale showed white. * 

(d) (Cylinder walls and liead showed very hard de.oosit that tended to Hake 
od. A> erage thickness 1 32in. thickest around the inlet valve reducing to a film 
near the (‘xhaust valve. 


UI.) - - Valves and Seats, 

(a) Inlet valve seats good. Manifold side of valve head covered with oily 
carbon which could be wiped oft*. Exhaust valve seats pitted; valve stems showed 
rusty wliite film which did not show signs of building up. 

(b) Inlet valve seats good; manifold side of valve head had only a film of 
carbon. Exhaust valve seats pitted; stems showed rusty white film that could be 
wiped oft*. 

(c) Inlet valve seats good; manifold side of valve head covered with soft dry 
<*arbon. Exhaust valve seats pitted; stems showed rusty white deposit. 

(d) Inlet valve seats good; no deposit on manifold side of valve head. Ex¬ 
haust valve s(‘ats jutted; valvt* heads showed rusty film. 

( 111 .) — Inlet Manifold. 

(a) Dry .smeared with lamp black. 

(b) Dry smeared with lamp black. 

(c) Oily (‘oated with Hue t'arbon deposit. 

(d) Clean. 

tlV.)—yV/c K.rhanst Manifold. 

ShoAved clean with (a), (b) and (c) havinjr a white film. With (d), there 
was a black film. 

(V.) — Sj)a rk Plugs, 

(a) (dean porcelain; lusty coloured points burned 

(b) Clean porcelain; rusty coloured points burned. 

(c) Black porcelain eovered with fine carbon; points burned. 

(d) Black porcelain covered with fine carbon; points fair condition. 

Remarks. 

The condition of the combustion chamber in I.' fb) was probably due to the 
condition of the engine big-end bearings which were slack. During the overhaul 
at the beginning of which this inspection was made, these were tightened, one 
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shim being taken out of each bearing. As the oii pump i** situate^l at the same 
enil of Ihe engine as No. 1 cylinder, any slackness in the big-end would tend to 
cause No. 1 cylinder to obtain more than sufhcient oil. 

The condition of the exhaust valves ar:d seats after the use of ga» showed 
that the effect of the water in the product-? ot cotnbustion was to cause corrosion 
of the xnlve stems and pitting. The latter however had not reached serious pro¬ 
portions filter 200 hours work, but tt would have been inadvisable to work for 
longei without paying some attention P. the \alvr^. 

COSTS. 

The cost of working the tractor with which the tests were made was taken as 
far as possible from the obseivatioii.s made in the field. In seeking a method of 
presenting the costs in a method that admits fewest assumptions, the* liasis of 
draw-bar horsepower hours was adopted. This imdhod permits the complete 
separation of the use of the trad or from the work it is doing. In order that these 
costs may he reduced to an average basis, observations were made on the drawbar 
horsepower hours r(*qnir<*d to cover one acre by xai’ious proeesM*s w'ben the work 
was w’ell done under fiveriige condititins. These figures an* given at the end of the 
table of costs. 

Jn aiTiving at the capital costs, the j)rices taken for the* Iraetor wheels, gas 
jilants, etc., were those ruling at the time of the t<‘^ts. Tin* prices of tlu* various 
makes of gas ])lani vary, so the tigiire taken was that of a medium prieed plant. 

Th(* costs for kerosene w’en* haseil on tlu* trai'tor working at its rated output. 
As the tractor was not rated for use with rnhlier tynvs, an assumed rating was taken 
which allows the engine to run at its rated engine output with the same powder loss 
between the liell pulley aud the drawdiar as oeiuirs at maximum loads. AYith gas 
as fuel, there is no rated output so that the Hgures taken as possible* working loads, 
are those that were maintained and appear as axerages a day’s working. These 
are of necessity lowei* tlian the maximum. 

The fuel consumption for gas vari<*s wdth the* makt* of jilant. In order not to 
complicate the issue* liy gjx'iiig the working eost', with e*ach plant fitted, a general 
value was taken wdiieli with semie plants ean he eoiisistently bettered while with 
others it represents a fair ave*rage valm*. 

The usual methoel of presenting working e‘e)>ts of a tractor is tei assume* a 
certain number of liours’ working during the year, and divide up the costs on a 
time basis. Tn order that these results ma\ he e'oiiveniently cemipared with others, 
a table has he^en made* enit for the working costs for 120 days w’ork at 10 liours a 
day at the rated output of the tractor. Another, and it is hoped, a more* useful 
table is drawn up assuming the same amount of work to he done by the tractor with 
the various eonipments. Such a table gives the true compari'^on of cost of working 
a tractor under similar conditions when a definite amount of work has to he done. 

To facilitate comparison the costs have been put in talile form wdtii the items 
noted as })(»unds per annum, and then having Ixmmi totalled, transferred to ]>ence per 
draw'-bar horsepower hour. The table has been made into columns under headings 
as follows:— 

(a) Kerosene fuel. Rubber tyres rated out])ut 10 li.]>. 

(a^ Kerosene fuel. Rubber tyres rated output 12 h.p. 

(b) Kerosene fuel. Steel w’heels rated output 12 h.i). 
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(<•) Producer jyas fuel. Rubber tyres, high compression pistons, oversize 
cylinder sleeves. Rated output 16 h.p. 

(d) Pro<Iucer gas fuel. Rubber tyres. High compression pistons. Bated 

output 13 h.p. 

(e) Producer gas fu<*l. Rubber tyr<*s. Low compression pistons. Rated 

output 9 h.p. 

(f) Producer gas fuel. Steel wheels. High compression pistons. Oversized 

cylinder sleeves. Rated output 12 h.p. 

(g) Producer gas fuel. Steel wheels. High comi)i*e.ssion pistons. Rated 

output 8. h.p. 

<h) Producer gas fuel. Steel wheels. Low compression pistons. Rated 

output 4 h.p. 

* 

Tia,sis for Estimating Costff. 

Cost of Tractor: Re<‘onditioned titled with steel wheels, £230. Reconditioned 
fitted with 1 ‘ubber tyres, £290. 

Cost of producer plant, £90. 

Coat of high compression pistons, £8. 

Cost of oversized sleeves with TT.C. pistons, £15. 

Interest taken as 6 })er cent, on half the capital cost. 

Depreciation: Tin* useful life of the rebuilt tractor being taken as five yeai^s. 
The life of the gas plant being taken as that of the tractor. 

Re])airs: 40 per cent, oi' the capital cost divided evenly over the life of the 
tractor. , 

Labour: 14.5 pence i)er hour. 

Kero.se?ie: Is. 3d. per gallon. 

IVtrol: 2s. ]H*r gallon. 

Lubricating Oil: 5s, Od. j>er gallon. 

Charcoal: £2 10s. per ton. 


TABLE r 

1,200 worklnR hoiirK per annum. 


Fuel 

i 

Kerosene, 




tins. 



Wheoh 

1 Rubber 

Steel. 


K ubber. 



Stoel. 


IMfitons 

L 


L.r. 

1 H C Pistons. 

1 

L.C. 

Pistons. 

n.C. Pistons. 

L.C. 

Pistons. 

More j 

t 


Xorinal. 

Over- 

j Normal 

Normal 

Over- 

Normal 

Normal 

ixornial 

1 

slJte 

Bore. 

Bore. 

sise. 

Bore. 

Bore. 

Item j 

a. 

1 

j h’. 

! b. 

1 1 

0 . 1 

1 j 

1 1 

-• 


ff. j 

L^L_ 

Overhead 

1 HOP 

89-9 

71 3 

1 122-4 

120-28 

117-8 

103-85 

101-05 

00-2 

Labour 

1 72 :> 

72 .'i 

73-5 

> 72-5 

72-5 

72-5 

72-5 

72-5 

72-5 

Fuel 

\ 204 0 

183-0 

204-0 

! 60-6 

44-8 

44-8 

00-6 

44-8 

44-8 

Petrol 

10-5 

10-5 

lO-.'i 

9-18 ! 

0-18 

0-18 

0-18 

9-18 

0-18 

Lubricating Oil 

2«-4 

26-4 

26-4 

8-8 i 

8-8 

8-8 

8-8 

8-8 1 

8-8 

Total £ p.a. . 

403-3 

382-3 

384-7 

273-48 I 

256-56 

253-08 

254-03 

287-28 

283-48 

Work done d.b.h.p. hr. 

19.200 

14,400 

1 14,400 

10,200 

1.5,600 

10,800 

14,400 

0,600 

4,800 

(3o»t: Pence d.b.h.p. hr. 

[ 5-04 

0-37 

1 6-41 

3-41 

8-03 

5-63 

4-25 

1 

5-04 

n-«8 
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TAJ<LK H. 

12,(HK> (l.b.h.p. iKMifK }N>r annnjti. 


item 

1 1 
1 i 

a*. 

i 

c. j 

d. 1 

1 

i 

1 

f. i 

«. j 

1 

h. 

Overhead 


S9 0 

71*3 

! ..... 1 

120 28 

1 

i 117 8 

103*8.') 1 

1 JOl 0.'» 

00 2 

iiHhonr 

4r.:i 

00 5 

(JO-5 

' 45-3 

.A5 • M 

72 A 

«0'.'> i 

00'IJ 

182*2 

Fuel 

1.32-0 

il»'0 1 

1(J«:» 

i 34 « ! 

34*6 

42 0 

7.>*0 

75 0 

10.5 0 

l^etruJ 

n aU 

8 • 7 .*1 

8 7.> ; 

; 0*73 1 

7 0(i 

10 2 

7 «.A 

n r> 

23 0 

I.uhrleatlnn Oil 

Ki .*> 

22 (» 

22 0 

.A .>1 

«*7(J 

1 8‘S 

7 3.'. 

10*08 

22 0 

Total £ p.u. 

2tt0 

:i(M) l.’> 

H2l» -0.> ! 

I 213 .">4 

224 jO 

: 2:>i 3 

1 2.'>4 3.') 

202*03 

431*4 

toHt' Pence d.h li.p. hr. 

A *82 

(l 0 

(l*.>8 ! 

i 4 2(J 

4 40 

:» 03 

' _ i 

i .') 08 ' 

1 I 

.'>•83 

8* 01 


TAULB IJl. 


^Vork i»ei* A(Tt* of Various PnK'esae*' uiuiei ('oiulifions of Test, 


Ploughing (mouldboard) (Jin. deep 

10 (J 

d.b h.p. 

lirs. per 

Scarliving (Jin. <leep 

4 04 

do. 

do 

Cultivating 3in.^4ln. deep 

3 

do. 

do. 

Harvesting ((Top, 4 bagh per acn*) 

2 08 

do 

do 

Minding 

1 08 

do. 

do. 


Column a’ lias boon inoliuled as if hono,^ to show tlio working costs of the 
tractor if the .same iniploiiients are used after a tractor has been fitted with rubber 
tyres as when fitted with stool whoels. 

Tho position illustrated by theso figures is then that, ii a farmer is using a 
tractor burning korosono and tittod with steel whocds, by making an outlay of £80 
to fit the plant with rubber tyros, ho can cut his costs by £28.9 per annum. If he 
now buys a complete sot of imjilornents, h(» can cut his costs by a further £10 per 
annum. However without buying a now sot of implements but fitting a gas producer 
with high comiirossion pistons ho can cut his costs by a further £75.05 per annum, 
so that at tho end of the year, the saving due to reduction in working costs is 
£104.55 with only an outlay of £178 which is earning inierest at 7 per cent. 

With an outlay of £100 it is possible by using a gas jilant with high com¬ 
pression pistons and oversize barrel, yet with steel wheels, to reduce the working 
costs by £74.7 per annum. 

For the farmer who is already working liis tractor on keroseiu' and using 
rubber tyres, the outlay of £100 that covers the cost of high compression pistons 
and oversize sleeves as well as tin* gas plant, enables him to reduci* the working 
costs by £76.72. 
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Block 11 

Thf Allis-Chalm«*rs “LL" Tractor. 



Block 12. 
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^^ALL1S-CIIALMERS’» TRACTOR TESTS. 

Name and Model of Tractor: Allis-Chalmers ^^U.” 

Manufacturer: Allis-CluilmerK Manufacturinj? Company, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 

Manufacturer’s rating: Kerosene fuel: Engine 31 h.p. Drawbar: Steel wheels 
23. Rubber wheels not rated. Gas fuel not rated. 

Brief Specifications: Motor own make. Serial No. 17354. *4-cylinder vertical; 
perpendicular head; mounted <a’ankshaft lengthwise. Bore and stroke 4Viin. x 5iii.; 
rated engine speed 1,200 r.p.m., fitted Avith special pistons giving compression 
ratio 0.5:1. Ignition: Scintilla-Bendix magneto. 

Gas Plant: Herbert “Pioneer.” Uj)dralight welded mild st<*el double shell; 
drip water feed, manual control; scrubbers, one dry one followed by one oil 
scrubber and dryer. Cooler multiple tube type situated in front of engine radiator. 

(Chassis: 4-wheel type. Serial No. U15097. Two driving wheels. Enclosed gear 
drive. 

Advertised speeds, miles j)er hour: First =" 2.33, Second ” 3.33, Third = 5.0, 
Fourth — 11.75, Reverse — 2.67. 

Rubber-drive wheel tyres 12.75 x 28 inches. Air jn’essiirc* Ki lbs. Water Oiled 
300 lbs. tyre. Front tyres 0.00 x 16; air ])ressure 24 lbs. 

Weight of plant: Weight of tractor Avith operator, 5,476 lbs.; Aveight of 
))roducer plant, 336 lbs. 

Fuel: White gum charcoal ex Cdiidlovv, W<‘slern Australia. Retort burned. 

Lubricating oil: Shell motor oil S..\.E. 40. 3.73 gals, in the engine; oil drained 
at end of test. Total time of test, 69.5 hours. 

Repairs and adjustments: The spark setting an as advanced 10° of the engine 
crankshaft from the normal. 

Remarks: The test^ were earned out under 6c*ld coinlitions; where the load 
Avas not constant, the results are based on averages. The maximum load test was 
based on maximum loads with the load and speed ch(»cked oA er half minute intervals. 
Maximum observed draAv-bar horsepoAver was 26.5. 

The tractor AA^as Avork(»d at its third gear sjiecd as the dAnamometer was not 
designed to transmit loads that <*ould be obtained at loAver speeds. 

The method of obserA'ing the speed and load Avas similar to that used in the 
tests on the “Case” tractor. 

Tests carried out Avere: — 

(a) Scarifying Avith 16 tyne scariOer. Depth of cut 6-8in. 

(b) CiiltWating or discing Avith 14 disc sunderent plough. Depth of 

furrow 5-7in. 

(c) Maximum load tests. 

Remarks.—The tractor supplied was 6tted Avith sle(*v(*s having 4V2iu. boro 
Avhich is standard for all similar tractors supplied in Western Australia. The 
tractor tested for the Nebraska tests hoAATver Avas titled with 4%in. bore. 

Remarks.—The speed of the tractor when using gas is appreciably lower than 
the advertised speed for kerosene fuel. This drop in sjiecd is noticed as soon as 
the load becomes more than half the maximum that can be takem. This drop of 
speeii may be overcomt* by advancing the magneto timing, but the maximum 
variation that could be made Avithout interfering Avith the gear timing was used 
with very little effect. In order to obtain the maximum poAver output, the governor 
was set full open with the heavy load applied. With the governor set to limit the 
engine speed to 1,200 r.p.m. the maximum horsepoAver output at the drawbar 
was 22.4. 
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Engme, Condition after 69.5 honrs^ Work, 

(1) Combustion Chamber, 

Generally clean. A wipe with « rag left bright metal showing. A ring of 

carbon deposit was formed around the outer edge of the top of the piston which 
diminished to nothing at the centre of the piston. At the edge, this ring was 
approximately 3/32 of an inch thick. The deposit showed a tendency to lift away. 

(2) Valves, 

Valve seats were slightly pitted. The exhaust valves generally were pitted 
while the inlet valves showed marks that could be removed by a rub with grinding 
paste. The manifold side of the inlet valves was covered with a light coat of 
lamp black that could be Aviped olf with a rag. The exhaust valves had a harder 
deposit, which was a rusty white colour, part of which could be rubbed off with 
cloth but the majority of which rerjuired scraping to remove it. 

(3) Ctflinder Wear. 

The measurements of the cylinder barrel were not taken before the tests were 
mad(^ so that no absolute record oi' the wear is available. The engine was almost 
new before the tests having been run enough to run it in. Measurements were made 
after the tests with an Ames cylinder barrel gauge with the instrument set at zero 
for the nominal base of 4 V 2 in. 

Th(‘ readings wore taken in two directions.- 

(a) l^arallel to the crankshaft. 

(b) At right angles to the crankshaft. 

The gauge was placed at tli(‘ bottom of the barrel and moved up the cylinder,— 
the first rending being that at the liottom of the cylinder and the second, the maxi¬ 
mum divergence from it, whicli usually occurred *^4 of an inch from the to)). All 
readings are in 1 1000 parts <d an inch. 


a b 

No. 1 cylinder: - 1^2 to 1 1 to 0 

No. 2 cylinder: — 2^2 to —2Vi 1 to 3 

No. 3 cylinder: —2^4 to -2 % to 0 

No. 4 cylinder: —2 to -1 ^ 2 2 to 0 


Working; Costs usinif Allis-Chnlmers Tractor with Producer (I’asi as Fuel. 


Cost of tractor neAv htted with Herb(*rt Gas Plant: £575. 

Cost per annum assuming 24,000 d.b.h.p. hours per annum: 

Overhead: 

Interest on hall' capital .. .. .. . . .. 17.25 

Depreciation for 8 years life .. .. .. . . 71.87 

Repairs and maintenance 40% of capital over life .. .. 28.73 

.€317.85 

Labour: 14.5 pence/hr. for 1,200 hours .. .. .. .. 72.5 

Fuel: 1.9 Ibs./d.b.h.p.hr. (a) 0.3 pence/lb. .. .. .. 57. 

Lubricating oil: 3.75 galls, everv 150 hours (a) 5r. 6d. gallon .. 7.5 

Petrol . ‘. 8.37 


263.22 

Cofit per d.b.h.p. hr. 2.63 pence. 

Therefore cost of scarifying to a depth of 6 inches on normal land, using 
figures previously quoted 2.63 x 4.94 == 13 pence per acre. Similar costs for the 
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same tractor using kt*rosono and equipped with rubber tyres can be calculated from 


the results of the Nebraska Tests. 

Overhead Co.sts:— 

£ £ 

Interest .. .. .. .. . . .. .. .. 14.85 

Depreciation .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 62 

Maintenance .. .. .. .. .. . . ,. 24.8 

-101.65 

Labour 14.5 pence/hr. for 1,200 hour*s .. .. .. . . 72.5 

Fuel 0.82 Ibs./d.b.h.p. hr. (h^ 1.75 pence/lh. .. .. .. .. 143.5 

Petrol .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 8.42 

Lubricating oil: 3.75 galls, every 50 hours 0/ 5s. (id. gall. .. 24.75 

Therefore cost /d.b.li.p. hour 3.5 ))ence. £.350.82 

Cost of scarifying: 17.35 pence/acre. 


Time and Labour Entailed in Preparintj a Tractor for Work, 

Throughout the tests, a check was kept on the time required to prepare the 
tractor for work. The total time was noted from the time the driver was ready 
to commence work till the time the tractor was actually drawing the implement 
for the time required to start work, and if the driver elected to do any draining 
or other servicing when he stopped work, the time taken was noted from the time 
the tractor stop})ed working to the time the driver stopped work. 

This check involved including the time taken for all measurement of quantities 
of fuel, etc., that were made. In order to obtain a time that was free from pro¬ 
cedures that were purely for test ])urpose.s, the time i*e(juired for each procedure 
was noted. ^ 

A ,—Time involved during the working da^ in servicing a .tractor fittcsl with a 

Producer Gas Unit. 

(a) Morning .—Selecting and weighing sufficient charcoal for 9 

hours work .. .. .. .. .. .. 10 min. 

Cleaning out and weighing residue in generator .. .. 10 min. 

Fill generator with fuel and cleaner with oil .. .. . . 5 min. 

Weigh and ]K)ur into tank sufficient water . . .. . . 5 min. 

To]i u]) radiator, starting engine and changing on to gas . . 6 min. 

Greasing tractor ., .. .. .. . . .. . . S min. 

Total .. .. .. .. . . .. .. 44 min. 

(b) During the Day: 

Morning: 

Fill generator after 2% hours from bag canned on tractor 

01 - implement .4 min. 

Stop for lunch allowing tractor to idle .. .. .. 2 min. 

Afternoon: 

Refill generator and start . • .. .. .. .. 6 min. 

Refill generator from bag carried on tractor or implement 4 min. 

Stop in evening with engine idling.2 min. 

* Drain oil from scrubbers .2 min. 

Draining and weighing water .. .. .4 min. 

Total 

Total time taken in a day—1 hour 8 minutes. 


.. 24 min. 
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B .— (a) Making no allowances for time of weighing and cleaning generator 
once a week; 

Filling generator and selecting day^s supply of fuel .. .. 8 min. 

Filling cleaner with oil. .. 4 min. 

Filling tank and radiator with water.4 min. 

Greasing tractor .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 8 min. 

Starting up and changing over .. .. .. .. .. 6 min. 

min. 

(b) During the day as before .. .. .. .. .. ..24 min. 

Total .. .. .. .. . . .. .. 54 min. 

C'.—(a) Using kerosene fuel: 

Weighing and j)Ouring into tank day’s supply of fuel .. .. 10 min. 

Greasing .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 8 min. 

Starting engine and wanning up on petrol .. .. ,. 10 min. 

Filling up radiator .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 min. 

.10 min. 

(b) During the day: 


Stopping for lunch, drain kerosene ont of carburettor .. . . 1 min. 

Starting and changing to kerosene .. .. .. .. 5 min. 

Topping up radiator .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 3 min. 

11 min. 

Total.41 min. 


The time required to weigh the kerosene was 2 minutes, so that in practice 
the total time required is .39 minutes. In all the increase of servicing time can 
be considered to be 25 minutes. This can be materially reduced when an attempt 
is seriously made, but to allow the work to be done efficiently without undue hurry, 
the times given which are averaged over a long period and then given to the 
nearest minute are those that may be reasonably expected. 

The servicing time wdtli a producer plant fitted can be materially reduced wdth 
two men working. Tt is possible to work without undue haste and have the tractor 
working 25 minutes after the men commence work in the morning. Thus if a 
second man gives assistance for 25 minutes a day, the time can be reduced to that 
required for servicing a kerosene tractor. 

Compared with this under test conditions, one man performed the whole task 
nf preparing the tractor for work in the morning in 26 minutes from the time he 
commenced work to the time he started the farming operation he had to do. Also 
the time recpiired to refuel during the day was several times only 2 minutes from 
the time the tractor stopped to the time it began under load. To keep to this 
time requires that the engine is not stopped and the only way to refuel without 
stopping the engine is to be quick. 

A further observation that w’as made throughout the teats was the weight of 
dust collected in the cleaners each day. For the purpose of power and consump¬ 
tion figures, these observation.s are useless. The dust so collected is too 6ne to be 
of any use and is therefore waste. Tt is not possible to subtract this from the 
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fuel used when calculating the consumption figures. From the point ol! view of 
design of dry cleaners, however, it is of considerable interest and value. When 
testing a cleaner, it is very advantageous to know at what speed the dust has to 
he fed in so that conditions may approach working conditions. Similarly in the 
«[esign; if the approximate rate of collection of dust is known, the capacity of 
the collection chamber can be designed so that it will just be full at the time of 
empyting, thus doing away with unnecessarily cumbersome cleaners. 

The figures obtained vary according to the load and in some cases appear to 
be very irregular. The general value however can be arrived at as follows:— 

Powell Plant—0.3 Ibs./hr. for light loads extending to 1.3 Ibs./hr. for 
heavy loads. 

Herbert ‘TioneeP’ Plant—0.7 Ibs./lir. for light loads increasing to 2,0 
Ibs./hr. for heavy loads. * 

‘^Simplex’^ Plant—0.25 Ibs./hr. for light loads increasing to 0.4 Ibs./hr. 
for heavy loads. 

The very low rate of dust collection in the “Simplex’’ is due to the fact that 
the gas is taken from the generator above the surface of the fuel, with the result 
that there is a large capacity settling s})ace before the first cleaner, so decreasing 
the amount of dust taken over with the ga^^. 

With the Herbert “Pioneer” and “Powell” generators, however, the take-off 
is similarly situated in the fuel bed, and if anything, the larger take-off area of 
the Herbert should cause less coarse du.st to he held in suspension. 

Taking the efficiency of the Herbert cl(*aner as fiO ])er cent., the rate of dust 
flow in the gas varies between 1.155 and 'I..33 pounds per hour according to the 
load. 

The efficiency of the Powell cleaner is then 3t) pcT cent, at high loads and 
25.8 per cent, at low loads, 

Tt was impossible to separate the oil from the dust collected in the oil scrubber 
sufficiently to e.stimate the amount of dust collected in it, so that a check on the 
total solids in suspension in the gas is not possible. However the figure of 60 per 
cent, efficiency was obtained by a Herbert dry cleaner when tested at the University 
of We.stern Australia, under eonditions .similar to those* met wdth in practi(*e. 

TlIVX)RETICAn AsPK(TS in THK IlESUiN AVI) USK OF Producku Has. 

Calorific Value of Fuels ,—The ealorific value of the air-fuel mixture* when a 
petroleum fuel is used whiedi has a (‘aloriiie* value of 26,000 B.Th.T". per lb. is 
104.5 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 

In comparison the calorific value of the air fuel mixture when producer gaa 
is used, varies betw^een 65 and 82.2 B.Th.T’. per cubic foot, depending on the 
efficiency of the in-oducei*. Tn a plant that is working with yiractically no heat 
kxss, and is employing the sensible heat of the gases, leaving the generator to pre¬ 
heat the water, it is possible to generate a gas which will give a mixture of calo- 
Hfic value of 82.2 B.Th.U. j>er cubic foot. In such plants where this ideal con¬ 
dition does not hold and the sensible heat of the gas is wasted jin coolers, the 
maximum calorific value of the mixture is 79.1 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. A more 
practical figure is that when the total heat losses are 10 pej^ cent., i.e., the generator 
is working at a 90 per cent, overall efficiency; a condition which has frequently 
Iteen obtained in practice^ the calorific value of the air-fuel mixture is then 77.2 
B'.'Th.U. per cubic foot. 
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Thus from consideration of the calorific value of the fuels, the maximum power 
output with gas as fuel is 74 per cent, that of kerosene. 

Compreasian Matio .—An engine using kerosene tends to develop pinking or 
detonation when the compression ratio is raised above 4:1. When gas is used as 
fuel, such a phenomenon does not occur. 

In arriving at the maximum compression ratio at which it is possible to oper¬ 
ate an engine burning ])roducer gas, the sole limiting fact is the temperature of 
spontaneous ignition of a mixture of Hydrogen, Carbon Monoxide, Carbon 
Dioxide, and Nitrogcm (lases. K.G. Falk (Journal Amer. Chem. Soc., 1907) 
obtained the value of 550° C. to 620° C. for such a mixture depending on the 
exact pro))ortions. These values were obtained by the method of instantaneous 
compression, a method which has since been proved inai'curate, but which serves 
to show the limiting compression ratio admirably. 

Accepting the lower value of 550° C. for the purpose of general work, it is 
then possible to calculate the maximum possible compression ratio. 

Vi 
Va 

and assuming the initial temperature to he 60° F. the limiting compression ratio 
is 13.5:1. However, with an initial temperature of 170° P\, which is the tem])era- 
ture of the cooling water, the maximum compre.ssion ratio is reduced to 8.6:1. 

The air standard efficiency of an engine using a compression ratio of 8.6:1 
is 57.5 per cent. Compared with this, the air standard efficiency of an engine 
using a compression ratio of 4:1 is 42.5 per cent. 

Assuming that an engine works at 50 per cent, of its air standard efficiency, 
we have then that a gas engine burning a fuel air-mixture of 77.2 B.Th.lT. per 
cubic foot at 28.7 per cent, efficiency delivers 22.1 B.Th.U. per cubic foot of mix¬ 
ture used. A keroseiu* engine however burns a fuel air-mixture with a calorific 
value of 104.5 B.Th.F. per cubic foot at an efficiency of 21.25 per cent, and 
delivers 22.2 B.Th.r. per cubic foot of mixture used. The ]>ossible ])ower out¬ 
put of an imgine so modified for the use of gas is then 99.6 ])er eent. of the 
j»ower output when using kerosene. 

In order to obtain full benefit of this, it is necessary to have an engine with 
the combustion chamber designed to give the greatest possible heat conduction, 
so that the temperature of the incoming charge before compression is as low as 
possible. Without good heat conduction, pre-ignition is capable of causing a 
greater loss of power than can be hop«*d to be obtairu'd with the increased (im¬ 
pression ratio. 

Dimensions of the Generator ,—In the tests conducted, there was very little 
variation in the size and design of the generators, the essential difference between 
the Herbert and the Powell producers being that the former had an effective 
flame path length of 13% inches while the latter had a flame path length of 18 
inches. The diameters are very nearly the same. In the laboratory tests under 
steady conditions, the plant with the longer flame path gave a higher maximum 
power output. While in variable field conditions, the plant with the shorter flame 
path gave the higher power output. Under all conditions, the fuel consumption 
of the plant with the shorter flame path was the lesser. These results show that 



Taking the (equation for adiabatic compression 
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there is a certain amount of reversal of the action by which carbon monoxide is 
formed, when a long time of contact is used with the consequent formation of a 
gas rich in hydrogen and containing carbon dioxide. 

It is possible to reap the benefit of this effect in tlie use of a stationai^ plant 
with steady load conditions, but in a mobile unit with variable load conditions 
such as are met in field work, it is impossible to maintain the tire in a sufficiently 
stable state to allow the greatest benefit from the use of the exact quantity of 
water to be obtained. 


CONCLUSION. 

From the results of the tests which have been ]>res<mted in this report^ it can 
be seen that the use of a cheap fuel similar to producer gas is a very real method 
for a farmer to eut his working costs. The results of the powei* and consumption 
tests show that the maximum horsepower at the belt is 87.4 per cent, of the kero¬ 
sene output while the maximum output at the drawbar is 77 per cent. Thus there 
is a definite loss of power with the engine used. In spite of this loss of power 
with the y)rt^(‘iit prices of fuel oil, labour and tractor, the working costs show 
that a tractoi* tHpiipped with producer gas and high comprc'ssion pistons can oper¬ 
ate at 77 per cent, of the cost per drawbar horsepower of a kerosene tractor 
equii>pod with rubber wheels. With the modern tractor the costs are considerably 
Induced, hut the gaseous fuel shows an advantage of 25 ))cr cent, over the kero¬ 
sene tractor. 

The seri(‘s of tests conducted were designed primarily to obtain definite figures 
for the use of gas on farms in place of kerosene. The merits and demerits of the 
use of such a fuel for transport with cars and trucks have not been investigated 
in this instance. Tri the average ear, the greater proportion nf the running costs 
is made up of the overhead expenses. Ct)mi)ared with this, however, the price of 
fuel is 2.34 pence per pound Tor petrol, and 0.3 pence per pound for charcoal. 
If then the weight of fuel consumed per mile were double that when using petrol, 
the fuel costs would be divided by four when gas was used. This should more 
than compensate for the increase in tin* capital cost. 

In calculating the cost of lubricating oil for the tractor, it was assumed that 
the oil would he used for Ihree times as long when using gas as when using kero¬ 
sene. This is ))urely an assumed figure as the engine was operate<l uj) to 210 
hours or four limes the normal period without change of oil, yet no apparent 
damage was done. For this reason, it is very dillicult to givt* a definite figure 
for the life of the lubricating oil, hut 150 houis is considered sufficiently conserva¬ 
tive to enable the engine to give the maximum woiic with the minimum expense. 
Such a figure must always he limited with a proviso that the cleaning system be 
in good condition. 

When dealing with the theoretical aspects of the production of producer gas 
it was shown that with a well designed generator that gave a good quality gas, it 
was possible by raising the compression ratio of a kerosene engine to obtain almost 
[he same pow(‘r output as with kerosene without further modifications. To obtain 
such results, a very cool running engine is required. 

In all, the use of a tractor equipped with a producer gas generator for a 
period of six mouths under test conditions showed that the plants tested werOvSiiit- 
able for use on a farm without further alterations. 
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Cleanliness in Dairy Routine. 

A. L. llA^MiLTON, Dairy Adviser. 

Much has been written on ‘eleanliness’’ in the various pLas<‘s of the j)rodue- 
tion of top grade dairy produets, i»e,, washing utensils, eleaning separators, milk¬ 
ing machines and so on, and it will be readily admitted that this subject is of para¬ 
mount importance to tlu* dairy fanner who is jiaitl according to grade for his pro¬ 
duce. 

This article has been written in an end(‘avour to include the most important 
sections of all the.se operations under the heading of “Cleanliness in the Dairy 
Kontine.’^ 

Taking the various o| era!ions in order of their occurrence, the Hrst point 
which warrants close attention is:— 

Cleonlineas of the Cow: 

The hair of the (‘oat and on the udder i'^ a fruitful source of bacterial coii- 
tainination when the cows (oiue in from the paddocks. In the summer bacteria 
laden dust invariably exists on the hair, and in th(‘ winter when the cows are wet 
w’ith rain or d<*w the drops of water contain many thousands of bacteria and are 
a source of contamination by undesirable tvpes when the watf*r is allow’(*d to drop 
into the milking bucket. 

It is r<‘comm(‘nded that a cloth whi#*h has bec‘u dampened with a dilute solu- 
ti<»n of potassium permanganate (Condy’s crystals) should be used to wdpe over 
the flanks and udd(*r of the I'ow immediately ]>rior to milking. 

The first squirt of milk from each t<*at should be discarded for th(‘ reason that 
bacteria find their yvin into the l<’nt from the exteiior and multiply there betw’een 
milkings. 

Methodic of Milkhtg: 

Tt is a w’(*ll-lvnown fact that so-called ‘Svct milking” is definitely a contribut¬ 
ing source of the bactmda in milk. A smear of petroleum jelly on the teats should 
obviate the mressity for wetting the milkerV hands with milk and has tin* effect 
of kee])ing the teats in healthy condition. 

Clean^ines>^ and health of persons tending the cow's, of course, is essential in 
the production t>f bacteriologically clean milk. 

Cleanmig of Separator and Ctensih: 

In cleansing the separator and dairy utensils three ]>roeessc‘S are necessary, 
any one of which is usele‘*s unless combined with the other tw’o:— 

(a) Washing wdth lukewann water to remove the curdy sediment wdii<*h, 

if left, will form upon subje<dion to heat an insoluble substam-e 
(milk-stone) which is particularly dillicull to remove. 

(b) Washing and scrubbing with scalding hot water containing washing 

soda or other recognised dairy cleanser. 

(c) Sterilisation with steam. A simple steaming device for placing over a 

copper of boiling water is described in Leaflet No. 424 which may b(» 
obtained on reque.st. 
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Tt may be* said here that the growth of organisms from the time of washing 
and sterilising to the time of the next milking can be very great, and therefore 
considerable benefit can be derived by a second stenlising of all utensils immedi¬ 
ately prior to milking with either steam or chemical sterilisers containing chlorine 
compounds. Olilorinc* disinfectants are marketed at present in powder form 
which is i)referable to litpiid chlorine disinfectants, as the powder is less likely to 
deteriorate in storage. 

All uteiisiN, after sterilising, should be }>laeed on racks so that the metal sur¬ 
faces dry out raindly. Bacteria will multiply in the presence of moisture. 

Ch^anshiq ffu^ Millcinij 

l^robably the most finiitful source of bact(‘rial contamination of milk on the 
farm is caused by lack of attention to the pro})er cleanliness of the milking 
rnachiiK*, which is due to lack of knowledge on the part oJ* the dairy farmer as to 
Ihc most efficacious cleaning method or failure to dismantle the important units in 
the milk line as explained later. 

The following method has given excellent results and is recommended to users 
of machines (see '^Journal of Agriculture of W.A.,’^ September, 19J3, pages 
385-391, i.e., ^‘The Cleansing of Milking Machines," by M. Cullity, Agricultural 
Adviser, Dairy Branch):— 

(1) Before milking draw ('old water through all milk tubes and releaser, 

so as to prevent adhesion of milk to pipes, rubbers, etc. 

(2) Immediately after milking, wash all tin* dirt off* the outside of the teat 

cups and rubbers, th(‘ii draw sufficient warm water through to flush 
out the milk system. When drawing the water tlirough the set 
farthest from tin* releascr, insert a ball of horse-hair in the end of 
the milk pipe so that it will travel through to the releaser with the 
water. Withdrawing the horse-hair or brush with a cord reeontami- 
nates the pipes, 

t3) Next draw through eaeli set of teat eujis not less than 1 gallon of boil¬ 
ing water to which has been add(‘d caustic soda at the rate of 1 to 
1% teaspoonsful per 4 gallons of boiling water. Distribute the 
solution as evenly as poasible through each set of t(‘at cups. 

(4) Tmmediately follow by flushing out the caustic soda solution with 2 

gallons of hot or 1 gallon of boiling w’^ater for eacli set of teat eu])S. 

(5) Remove or open the plug or flap from the releaser pipe to allow’ of 

free circulation of air. 

(6) Next el(*an the vacuum system in the same manner as the milk system 

by drawing through first the caustic soda solution and the boiling 
w’ater which has been circulated through the milk system. Pay par¬ 
ticular attention to the cleaning of the pipe connecting the releaser 
to the vaeiumi tank by flooding the releaser to cause the water to 
flow through to the A'acuum tank. is importavK 

(7) The engine can now’ he stopped. Disconnect the two long rubbers from 

, dow’uiiipe and teat eups and hang in a clean dry airy place out of 

direct sunlight. 

(8) Disconnect the releaser, wash, rinse and place in a clean dry sunny 

place, then disconnect the top or bottom half of the vacuum tank 
and treat in the same manner. To he successful fJiese operations 
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must be carried out daily. This does not dispense with the necessity 
of dismantling the machine as often as possible so that all joints and 
crevices may be examined and treated. 

The use of caustic soda in the method herein described does away with the 
use of brushes or scrapers which score or cut the inside rubber surfaces, so mak¬ 
ing irregularities which harbour fat and casein, etc., and support subsequent bac¬ 
terial development, leading to heavy contamination. 

It also is necessary to have yards, bails and suiToundings in clean condition, 
in order to minimise contamination with dust, dung, etc. With this in view, com¬ 
pliance with the following conditions taken from the Health Act, 1911-1919, regu¬ 
lations has become necessary:— 

(a) The door of a properly constructed milking shed must he concrete or 

other impervious material and coiTcctly drained into an open imper¬ 
vious drain at least 20 feet away from the shed. 

(b) A milk and cream sto!*age room must be built on approved lines with 

a concrete floor and projicrly ceiled and ventilated, also fly-proof, 
and be at least 10 feet from the milking shed. 

(c) Provision must be made for boiling water to be available at the bails 

immediately adjacemt to the washing up facilities in use. 

(d) Low bails and sheds must be lime-washed or painted with other suit¬ 

able preparaiion. A 4-fooi dado of tar or bituminous i)aint is 
re<‘omm(*nded as being simple to wash down. 

It ma^ 1)0 said in conclu.sion that only a few cases of unsatisfactory milk or 
cream quality are traceable to any singh* source of origin, but most cases are due 
to a culmination of many small and seemingly unimportant foci of bacterial con¬ 
tamination which can only be eliminated by careful attention to detail, as out¬ 
lined above, in evei-y operation of the dairy routine. 


^‘The Journal of Agriculture^^ 

will be supplied free on application to any person in the State who is fol¬ 
lowing Agricultural, Horticultural, or Viticultural pursuits, and to Agricultural 
Societies or Associations. 

A charge of One shilling and threepence per copy Avill be made for the 
Journal to persons other than the foregoing, or who do not reside in the State, 
These applications, accompanied by the requisite amount, must be forwarded to 
the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, who will also receive all cor¬ 
respondence dealing with the conduct of the Journal. 

Editors of Agricultural and Country papers are invited to reproduce any of 
the articles contained in this Journal, providing the usual acknowledgment is 
made. 

If you are not receiving the Journal, which is issued quarterly, and wish to 
do so, please forward your name and postal address to the Under Secretary, De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Perth. 
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The Baking Quality of Wheat Fertilised with ^‘Minor 
Elements'^ in Western Australia. 

L. W. Sa.miel, Cert^al lii^search ()l1i«er. 

(1) Introduction: 

The Department of Agrienlture of Western Australia conducted a number 
of experiments on the use of ‘‘minor” elements on the growth and yield of wheat 
during the 1938-39 season. Samples of the grain from two of these experiments 
have been examined for baking (piality by the “wholemeal fermentation time” test 
(PeLshenke test) and by the Bra bender farinograph. Details of these two tests 
as used in this laboratory for the estimation of baking quality have previou^y been 
published. ( Samuel, 1938.) 

(2) Materials: 

The wheat samples examined were from tin* (‘\'])eriments at— 

(a) the Wongan Hills Research Station on sand-plain country, described 

by Teakle & Thomas (1939), and 

(b) Wagin, on light lands ranging from gi^avelly sand-jilain to a light 

sandy loam, described by Stewart & Teakle (1939), 

and details of the soils, cultural treatments, tield response and yield are given in 
the publications cited so that only essential details xvill be repeated in this paper. 

(3) Wonffan Hills Itesearch Station: * 

Three series of 0 x 6 latiii scpiares were used to exjdore the effect of fertilis¬ 
ing with elements other than }>hosphorus. The wheat variety Nabawa was sown 
by hand and the fertilisers applied as complete mixtures to the same rows. Each 
plot was 48 inches long by 7 rows (49 inches) wide and the grain was harvested 
from one square yard from the centre of each plot. 

(a) Each sample was subjected to the “wholemeal fermentation time” test 
and tlie results analysed statistically. The data are summarised in Table 1. 

Taui k 1. 

The baking quality, as judged by the uholemeal fermentation of 

Xabawn Wheat fertilised uith '^rainor^* elements, 

“Wholemeal femieiitation 
Treatment. time” (average). 


Series 1. 

mins. 

Control—N 4* P + K .. 

47 

(Control plus copper sulphate 

49 

Control })lus manganese sulphate 

47 

Control plus borax. 

49 

Control plus zinc sulphate .. 

.39 

Control plus magnesium sulphate 

47 


Difference necessary for significance (P=:0.05) = ±3 mins. 
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Table 1 — continued. 


“Wholemeal fermentation 
time’^ (average), 
rains. 

49 

47 


Treatment. 

Series 2. 

Control—N + P + K. 

Control plus ferrous sulphate 
Control plus manganese sulphate and 

copper sulphate .. .. .. 49 

Control plus manganese sulphate, cop¬ 
per sulphate and zinc sulphate .. 44 

Control j)lus mixture M .. .. .. 46 

Control ]»lus mixture Q .. .. .. 50 

DiifereiKH* necessary for significance (I^ — 0.05) -- ± 3 mins. 


Series .3. 

(Control- N + P K. 47 

Sup<‘rphosphate only—2 cwt. per acre .. 52 

Superphosphate plus borax . . . . .)1 

Superphosphate plus manganese sulphate 50 

Su])erphosj)hate plus zinc sulphate .. 42 

Snp(‘rphosphate plus copper sulphate .. 51 

DifTerence necessary f(»r significance* (P ~ 0.05) =— ± 3 mins. 


Mixtui'o M ooiitiiitih iirnnKatirst*. copper, znu, iiiugnesium and ferrous sulphates and borax. 
Mixture Q eontuiuK sodium tungstute. eolmlt ehloritle, antimony ehlovide, potassium iodide and 
nickel chloride each ut the rule of Ti lbs, per uere 

Fertilisers were applied at the followiiiK rates --Contiol mixture* Sulphate of ammonia, 
1 cwt per acre; Superphosphate, 2 ewt. per acre; Sulphate of potash, 0..5 cwt. per acre “Minor" 
elements' Manganese sulphate, copper sulphate, zinc sulphate, terrmis sulphate and magnesium 
sulphate- ! ach 20 lbs. per acre Borax 10 lbs per acre 

From scric.s 1, none of the “minor” elements has improved the baking (juality 
of the wheat and only I he application of zinc sulphate has significantly decreased 
the baking quality. 

From st*ries 2, none of Hu* “minor” elements has improved the baking (juality 
of the wheat and the appliealion of zinc sulphate in combination with other minor 
elements has decreased the baking quality. 

From series 3, the use of nitrogenous and i>otassic fertili.sers in addition to 
superphosphate has signifieantly decreased the baking quality of the grain. None 
of the “minor” elements has improved the baking quality but the ime of zinc sul¬ 
phate has significantly decr(*ased the baking quality. 

(h) Since the samjiles of grain available were too small for each to he milled 
and farinographed the six samples from each treatment were hulked in two lots 
of three samples each and each bulk lot milled and farinographed. This resulted 
in duplicate determinations on each treatment and the averages of these dupli¬ 
cates are shown in Table 2. 


Table 2. 

The baking quality, as judged by the Farinograph, of Nahaiva wheat 
fertilised irith elements. 

Farinogram. 


Treatment. 

W.A. % 

S.F. 

D.W. 

D.D.T. 

Series 1. 

Control—N + P + K 

60.8 

5.6 

80 

1.6 

Control plus copper sulphate 

50.8 

5.8 

70 

1.8 

Control plus manganese sulphate .. 

50.6 

5.8 

80 

1.5 

Control plus borax. 

50.8 

6.1 

70 

1.6 

Control plus zinc sulphate .: 

50.6 

5.1 

110 

1.6 

Control plus manganese sulphate 

50.8 

5.8 

80 

1.6 
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Table 2— continued. 

Fariiiojjram. 


Treatment. 

W.A. % 

. S.F. 

D.W. 

1).D.T. 

Series 2. 





Control—N -f P + K .. • .. 

59.5 

6,6 

70 

1.8 

Control plus ferrous sulphate 

59.7 

7.2 

50 

1.6 

Control plus manganese sulphate and 





copper sulphate .. 

59.6 

6.6 

70 

1.5 

Control plus manganese sulphate, cop¬ 





per sulphate and zinc sulphate .. 

60.1 

6.3 

75 

1.5 

Control plus mixture M 

59.8 

6.8 

70 

1.6 

Control plus mixture Q 

59.8 

6.5 

70 

1.6 

Series 3. 




* 

('•ontrol—N + P -f K 

59.2 

6.2 

70 

1.8 

Superphosphate only—2 cwt. per acre 

60.2 

6.8 

60 

1.6 

Superphosphate plus borax .. 

59.9 

6.6 

65 

1.6 

Superphosphati* plus manganese sul¬ 





phate 

59.7 

6.4 

70 

1.6 

Superphosphate plus zinc sulphate .. 

60.7 

5.6 

90 

1.5 

Superphosphate plus eo]>per sulphate 

59.7 

6.8 

60 

1.6 

'V^f^A. is wati*r abHorption on l.'l .'»% mointure baNis 

S F. 

IS Ktrf*ngth figure 

the tiiiie ni 


minutes from the com men cement of mlxlnf? until the top of the fnrinograin falls below the 
maximum <onslsttncy of r)()() unit*'. P.W. is douKh weakcniUK . the nunibn* of consiNten<> 
units by which the inedian hue of tlie furinogrum has tnlleu below the maximum (•omlstency of 
600 Units after 10 minutes mixiiiK D T> T is dough d«\clopmciit line* Iht time in minut's 
from the <*oinmencement of mKing till the farimgrnin alia ns m.i'iii.un. width. Itatis of 
appiicHtion of fertili^ira me as nottd under Table 1 

The farinojipram results cannot be treated statistically so that no accurate esti¬ 
mation of sijynificance can be given but general experience with the f^rinograph 
indicates that in Series 1, no ‘‘minor” element has affected the water absorption 
or the dough development time of the flour. The only effect of “minor” elements 
on strength figure is that the application of zinc sulphate has decreased the strength 
figure with a consequent increase in dough weakening. 

Ill series 2, no “minor” element or combination of “minor” elements has 
affected the water absorption or dough development time of the flour. The addi¬ 
tion of ferrous sulphate has increased the strength figure with a consequent de¬ 
crease in the dough weakening. 

In series '1, no treatment has materially ali'ected either the water absorption 
or the dough development time of the flour. The addition of nitrogenoas and 
potassic fertilisers has decreased the strength figure and hence increased the dough 
weakening as compared with superphosphate alone. The addition of zinc sul¬ 
phate has considerably decr(*ased the strength figure and increased the dough 
weakening. These results confirm the findings of the “wholemeal fermentation 
time” test. 

In addition to the effect on the analytical results for baking quality the use 
of zinc sulphate resulted in a substantial lowering of the commercial qualities of 
the grain as it caused considerable to very severe shrivelling of the grain and 
induced a dirty, greyish colour on most of the injured grain. 

(i) Wagin. 

To make ((ualitative observations on the effects of. some “minor” elements 
on some representative tyjies of light land an exploratory experiment with wheat 
was carried out using plots of 0.43 acres each in area and 14.3 chains long. Each 
treatment was in duplicate with the control plot regularly interspersed so that 
there w^re eight control plots. 
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Nabawa wheat was sown on clean iallow in good condition and all plots, ex¬ 
cept those receiving superphosphate only, received a basal fertiliser dressing at the 
rate of 1 cwt. of superphosphate and 0.6 cwt. of sulphate of potash per acre. 
The ^‘minor^^ elements were mixed with the basal fertiliser and applied by means 
of a combine drill in the usual way, the drill being frecjuently cheeked for rates 
of sowing. 

Harvester samples from each plot were examined and the axerage results are 
shoAvn in Table 3. 

Table 3. 


The baking quality, as judged by the Farinograph and '^wholemeal 
fermentation time/' of Nabawa wheat fertilised with ^‘winoF’ elements. 


Treatment. 


Farinogram. 


Time 


W.A. %. 

S.F. 

J).W. 

D.D.T. 

(mins 

Superphosphate 

62.2 

6.4 

70 

1.9 

47 

(’ontrol— Superphosphate 

plus sul- 





phate of pota.sh 

62.6 

5.8 

75 

1.7 

46 

Control plus manganese 

62.8 

6.2 

65 

1.6 

44 

Control plus iron 

62.4 

6.4 

60 

1.6 

44 

Control plus copjier 

62.4 

5.6 

80 

1.6 

48 

Control i)lns zinc .. 

62.6 

6.0 

70 

1.8 

42 

(’ontrol ]ilus cobalt .. 

62.4 

6.5 

70 

1.8 

46 

(h)ntrol plus boron .. 

62.5 

5.6 

90 

1.5 

51 

Control plus coppiM*, mangancsi', 





and zinc ,. 

62.6 

(i.l 

70 

1.6 

46 

W.A 18 wuter ubsurption 

S.F IS strength flguri' 

J>\V IS 

dough 

weaken] 


1>1)T. IK (lotiRh tlevel<)pTn«*nt inn MMme is “Mholomeal fernipntnlion limo.*’ 

Kates of apphoallon of fertilisers ---SiiperplnisphaUs 1 cwt. per arre, Sulphate ot potash. 
O.T) ewt. per acre. Manganese sulphute. ferrou.s siilphute. <oppcr sul])hate, 2n lbs per acre; 
Zhn* sulphate, borax, 10 lbs. p< r acre. Cobalt chloride, 1 lb per acre 

Though no statistical estimatt* of significance can be nivcn for tlu^^e results 
it ap]>ear.s that the addition of zinc sulphate to the basal feitiliser has decreased 
the “xvholeineal fermentation time’^ and the addition of borax has increased it. 
No treatiiKUit has materially affected the water absorption or dough development 
lime of the dour. The omission of sulphate of potash fro n the ba-al fertiliser has 
incn‘ased the strength figure, as has the addition of ferrous sulphate and cobalt 
ehloriile. No ‘hninor” element treatment has materially (h*crea.sed I lie strength 
figure. 

The indications fiom the two tests used for baking ijuality ore tlieretore not 
consistent and further information is reipiired before definite conelusions ean be 
drawn, 

(5) Summary and eonehisions. 

Samples of Nabawa wheat from two experiments on the use of *‘minor’' 
elements as fertilisers for wheat on light land have been examined for baking 
quality. 

The addition of sulphate of potash, with or without the aildition of sulphate 
of ammonia, decreased the ‘^strength” of the flour obtained. 

None of the ^^minor^^ elements tested affected materially the water absorjition 
or dough development time of the flour. 

As with other agronomic characters, the effect of ^^minor” elements on 
^‘strength” of flour varies with locality, a decrease in ^^strength” being caused by 
zinc sulphate fertiliser at the Wongan Hills Research Station but not at Wagin. 
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It appears that the use of ‘^minor'^ elements as fertilisers for wheat grown 
on light land will not effect a substantial increase in baking quality. There is some 
indication that the application of ferrous sulphate may improve the baking quality 
slightly. 

“Minoi-*^ elements, particularly zinc salts, may decrease the baking quality 
and should be used with great care. 
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Sheep Dipping—An Essential for Healthy Flocks. 

Hugh McOALMhAi, Sheep and Wool Inspector. 

Most flocks Avill now have been dipped, but it is considered imperative to issue 
a warning to those who have neglected to carry out this function, so essential to 
success in sheep husbandry. 

Many clips inspected on the Show floors bear mute testimony of the lack of 
proper care and attention given to this phase of the wool industry, as the wools 
show discoloration, through using incorrectly mixed solutions, dipping at the wrong 
time of the year, etc., and poor quality, stain and damage from insect infestation. 

Tick and lice are blood sucking parasites and infest all parts of the body of 
the animals. Their jiresence may be suspected when sheep are seen to rub them¬ 
selves against logs, fence posts, etc.; a few sheep should then be caught and care¬ 
fully examined in a strong lights as the parasites lie deep in the wool close to the 
skin. 

The intense irritation caused by these sucking parasites upsets the sheep, mak¬ 
ing i1 restless and unable to settle to feed properly, with consequent loss of con¬ 
dition, while young sheep infested lose stamina and cannot develop. Their effect, 
however, is most apparent on the wool, which becomes roughened and dragged 
and considerably lessened in value. In the case of badly infested animals some¬ 
times the skin is rubbed completely bare and often raw, and is thus an invitation 
to blow-fly attack. 

Control of tick and lice is dependent upon dipping, which must be done at the 
right time, with the correct concentration of a suitable chemical (mixed strictly 
in accordance with the manufacturer’s instruction) and so that the animal is com¬ 
pletely immersed in the solution. This last proviso is very important, for if one 
animal escapes, or even dodges having its head submerged, it proves a harbour for 
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a few parasites which will quickly reproduce their species and re-iiifest the dock, 
thus rendering all the expense and time expended lost effort as far as maintain¬ 
ing a clean dock is concerned. 

The ideal time to dip is from four to six weeks after shearing is (jompleted, 
using any of the standard commercial preparations. 

With the exercise of reasonable care in the observation of the following pre¬ 
cautions^ dipping can be made a safe and profitable jiractice. 

(1) Do not dip in extremely hot or cold weather. Wait for a wai*m, fairly 

windless day. 

(2) Do not dip hot, thirsty, or overfed sheep. Drive them to the yards 

the evening before and allow them time to rest and cool off'. 

(3) Commence dip{)ing early and cease at least two hours before sundown 

to enable animals to dry off' before nightfall. 

(4) C^om]detely immerse each animal at least once. 

(5) JVmiit dipped sheej> to drain in a pen before being released on to 

pasture, so that no poisonous material will be broadcast through the 
feed. 

(()) Keep sucking lambs se]>arate from mothers until the ewes have drained 
and dried out. 

No. 4 can be a(M‘omplished by having one i)ei'son stationed along the swim 
section of the dip armed with a pole to the end of which has be^m aMxed a diac 
of smooth w’ood about (iin. in diameter, which is pressed just behind the shoulders 
of each shecqj as it swims through, causing the animal to completely submerge but 
<iuickly conn* to the surface again. 

In the cas(‘ of No. o, the fluid from th<* draining pen should run back into 
the dip and not be ]>ermitted to spread out over .surrounding land, though as far 
as possible droppings from the animals should be swept into a shallow grated 
sump to prevent their contaminating the dipping solution. 

After the ewes have been completely drained of solution the lambs .should be 
returned to them in a small yard and care taken to .see that each animal is 
**motJiere(P^ before nightfall. 

After <'ach batch of sheep liavc been dipped, the surface of the fluid can be 
skimmed with a fine wire sieve to remove .scum of grease, buiTs, etc., that forms 
on the top, and the bath well agitated by vigorously i)lunging the “prod’’ u]) and 
down to keep the chemical in solution. 

The sheep farmer must come to realise the fact that unless he mak(‘s a deter¬ 
mined effort to eradicate or control these parasites he cannot expect to farm at a 
profit. Sheep from infested fiocks produce weakly lambs and tho.se characteris¬ 
tically diseased looking clips which open up so unattractively in comparison With 
the bright clean fl(»eces of healthy animals. 

In di.stricts where small flocks are pastured the expense of providing a dip 
and handling yards on each holding is rather excessive but this difficulty can easily 
he overcome by the construction of a community dip at a convenient situation, 
the cost and maintenance of which can be shared evenly by all users. 

By the high gi’ade of some of her clips Western Australia has proved that she 
can produce wool comparable with the best from all other States of the Common¬ 
wealth, but this grade can only be maintained by care and attention to the flocks 
and it therefore behoves the sheep owner, not only to make his own livelihood a 
profitable on, but for the future of the State to practise only the best methods 
of sheep husbandry, and among these ‘^dipping^^ is a prinei]>al. 
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Cereal Varieties Available for Distribution. 

1. Thomas, 8u})eriiit(*ii(lent Wlu»at Farniii»f»‘. 

The value of the u«e of the highest quality stock, with si)ecial regard to its 
productivity and disease rcvsistaiiee, has long been realised amongst stock breeders. 
With plants, these two same factora again play a most imiiortant pai’t, a fact 
which is now realised by successful and pr(»gressivc tarniers. 

For a cereal ^’ariety to b(‘ recommended and wddely distributed amongst 
farmers it must be high yielding, disease and drought resistant, have satisfactory 
straw strength and thri^shing ipialities and, with wheat, be ot* satisfactory milling 
and baking quality. In addition, the cereal variety must lie suitable for the dis¬ 
trict in which it is to be grown, having particular regard to the prevailiiiff climatic 
conditions and tin* purpose for which the ero[) is to b(‘ grown. 

It realised that quite a considerable niimbm* of fanmws are not aware of 
the advantages to bo gained from the use of pedigree seed, although they may 
regularly make use of pedigree .-tock. Many years ago even the grading of grain 
to be used for seed was considercKl so much waste of time (it was all wheat so w^hy 
worry—sow it a bit heavy in case of accidents)—but the grading of ordinary 
commercial wheat for seed is not sutlieient to ensure the use of the highest quality 
seed. 

Exjierimental results havt* shown that though the use of graded seed has a 
definite advantage over ungraded seed, grading does not, however, prevent admix¬ 
ture of other varieties or maintain the particular variety at its highest yielding 
capacity. 

It is not sufficient to produce new varieties by cross-breeding and selection 
over a number of years and tlu'n release tliem for general cultivation, but the 
different varieties must be maintained during subsequent years at the highest 
level of prolificacy. The maintaining of this high level can only be achieved by 
continual selection which is not a practical proposition on the ordinary farm. 

One of the principal functions of the Agricultural Research Stations located 
in the Wheat Bolt is and has been for many years, the production of selected 
pedigree seed of the standard varieties of wheat, oats and barley. In view of the 
highly specialised work, and facilities required, for the production, and main¬ 
tenance of the purity, of this seed, the cost of this Avork is relatively high when 
compared with the commercial production of grain. 

At each of two Research Stations, Mcrredin and Wongan Hills, a specialist 
is located, who, in addition to the breeding of noAv varieties, is required to carry 
out the initial stages and supervise the work involved in the raising of pedigree 
seed without which the high standard of quality and purity of the pedigi’ee seed 
made available to settlers would not be possible. 

At those Stations what are known as “Pure Line Breeding Rows’^ are con¬ 
ducted: these include rows of all the varieties which are distributed to settlers 
from these and the other Research Stations. Each year the most prolific plants 
having the typical characteristics of the varieties concerned are selected from the 
individual rows; the seed from these selections is then reserved for planting simi¬ 
lar selection rows for the following year. The balance of the seed is harvested 
for planting in a larger area “The Accumulation Plot^” from which the seed is 
obtained for the “Stud Plots’^ at the various Research Stations; these providing in 
their turn the seed for the “Bulk Plot.s” from AA^hich the farmer obtains his sup¬ 
plies of pedigree seed 
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As would be expected the work involved with the “Pure Line Breeding Rows^' 
is most specialised. Each row is planted, tended and harvested by hand, each in¬ 
dividual variety is separated one from the other by a biilt'er row of a different 
cereal and the selected individual heads are covered by transparent waterproof 
paper bags immediately prior to the flowering stage. Further, the individual 
\arieties planted in the “Accumulation,^’ “Stud” and “Hulk” plots are also kept 
separate by buffer ])lots of a different cereal, 'fliese plots are kept under 
constant supervision foi* any signs of variation and all wheat varieties planted 
are (‘ach year tested for rheir resistance to flag smut. In the ease of new wheat 
varieties these are tested in the Cental Research laboratory to determine their mill¬ 
ing and baking cpialities, as no new wheat variety is released for general cultiva¬ 
tion unless it is at least eipial in these qualities to the variety which it is in¬ 
tended to replace. 

It will thus be seen that the seed ohtaine<l hy the farmer is the direct result 
of the seleetion of a single plant whieh developed from a single seed. Only in this 
way is it possible to maintain the jiurity and high yielding capacity of the variety. 

When making available Mipi lies of pedigree ^eed, produced at the Agricultural 
Research Stations, for distribution to farmers, it is not p<»ssible for farmers to 
obtain all of th<‘ir seed re<piirements in this way from the Department. It is 
recommended, however, that each year they should obtain a few bags of pedigree 
'^eed (»f th(* \arie(y or vari<*ti(‘s they normally grow, sow this seed in a “Stud 
Plot” or plots and then use the grain obtained for tb(‘ir seed requiremencs the 
following year. lu this way, farmers are enabh‘d to maintain the prolificacy of 
the different \arieties grown hy them at a relatively small cost. 

Furthennore, the aim of the Department is to supply as many fanners as pos 
sibl(‘ with pedign'e seed and thus, owing to the fact that the demand for some 
of the varieties is great(*r than the supply, it is often necessary to limit the amount 
of each variety supplied to any one applicant in order that he may be able to 
obtain at least some pedigree seed. 

It is anticipated that this year the following varieties will be available for 
distribution—• 

WHEAT, 

Baroota Wonder.--A late maturing variety, resistant to flagsmut, but is 
liable to rust. This variety is recommended for hay in the better rainfall districts. 

Bencuhhin.—A midseason maturing variety, resistant to flagsmut, but is very 
liable to rust and is not re<'ominended for those districts wdiere rust is feared, 

Bungulla .—A selection from Bencubbin, early matui’ing, drought resistant 
variety, resistant to flagsmut, susc(‘ptible to rust, but tends to be rust escaping 
on account of its eaily maturity. 

('iirrtihiu .—An early maturing variety of high quality graiu; resistant to 
fiagsinut and rust escaping. 

Comeback .—An early-midseason maturing variety of premium milling quality. 
It is resistant to flagsmut and rust escaping. 

Ford .—A midseason maturing variety, resistant to flagsmut and rust. 

Oeerahting .—A very early maturing variety, resistant to flagsmut and rust 
escaping. It is liable to shed. 

Gluyafi Early .—An early maturing variety: resistant to rust but liable to 
flagsmut. 

Merredin .—An early maturing variety, susceptible to flagsmut, init rust 
escaping. 
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Nabawa ,—A midseasoii maturing variety, resistant to iiagsmut and rust. 
Recommended for those areas where rust is feared. 

Noonyaar ,—A very early maturing variety which is drought resistant, being 
most suitable for areas having a short gi'owing period and for very late planting 
in those districts having a better rainfall; resistant to iiagsmut and rust escaping. 

S.HJ ,—An early maturing variety producing a grain of high milling quality. 
It is resistant to flagsmut and rust. 

Sutton ,—A late maturing variety, resistant to flagsmut and moderately 
resistant to rust. This variety is not recommended for areas of low rainfall, 
Totadgin ,—An early maturing variety; resistant to flagsmut. 


OATS. 

Algerian .—Late maturing N’ariety. Owing to slow early growth it is not 
recommended for early green feed. 

Burfs Early ,—An early maturing variety which is t‘specially suitable for hay, 
silage and early green feed. 

Guyra.—A midseason maturing variety mostly favoured for its grain which 
is large and plump. 

Mulga .—An early maturing variety suitable for hay, grain, silage and early 
green feed; superior to Burt^s Early for grain. 

Wongan ,—A very early maturing variety which was ])roduced at the Wongan 
Hills Research Station from a cross between Mulga and Burt^s Early. It has 
short, strong straw and is suitable for early green feed and grain in the drier 
areas or for late planting in the wetter districts. 


SEEDING CALENDAR WITH RECOMMENDED VARIETIES FOR THE 
WESTERN AUSTRALIAN WHEAT BELT. 


ZONE 

APRIL 

MAY 

i JUNE: 1 
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HECOMMENDEI) VARIETIES. 


I..at6 Maturing 

Midseason Maturing. 

Early Maturing. 

Very Early Maturing. 

Wheat— 

Sutton, Yandiiia King, j 
Baroota Wonder (for 
Hay) 

Beacubbin, Ford, 
Nabawa 

Gluyas Early, Mer- 
redin, Totadgin, 
Bimgulla 

Geeralying, Noon- 

gaar. 



Premium Varieties— 
(’arrabin, Comeback, 
Piisa IV., S.H.J. 


Oats— 1 

Algerian 

(Juyrn 

Burt’s Early, Miilga 

Wongan. 


Whm j)iaiititig for hay, sow 7-10 days earlier than for grain. 


BARLEY. 

Atlas .—A six-rowed barley which has been introduced from California, 
it is also known in this State as Californian Six-Row Barley. In England it is 
used for malting i)urposes, but it is not employed for this purpose by local 
bi'ewers whose techni({ue is Ijased on the use of two-row barleys such as Pryor. 
It is grown nxainly for green feed and is quite equal in this respect to Cape, 
Bald Skinless or Black Barley, while for grain its yield is superior to Cap(*. 

Applications for pedigree seed should be made direei to the Department of 
Agriculture, Perth. 

The seed may be obtained either on a cash basis or under the Exchange 
System, which has operated for the past few years, when the farmer has been 
able to exchange his own f.a.ii. wheat for }>edigree seed on the following basis;— 
41 bushels f.a.q. wheat for 3 bushels pedigret* seed wheat or barley, 

3 bushels f.a.ij. wheat for 3 bushels pedigree seed oats. 

Both of these transactions are inclusive of rail freight on the seed to the 
settleUs siding. 

Applicants are advised to make early application for their requirements, 
setting out clearly theii* name and postal addre.ss, togethei* with the siding to 
'which the seed is to be railed. 


Fertilisers. 

11. G. Cariss. 

Assistant Inspector of Fertilisers, 

The new fertiliser year commenced on the 1st November, 1939, and in accord¬ 
ance with the Fertiliser Act, 1928, the list of fertilisers registered for the current 
year are appended hereunder in tabular form. 

Under the provi.sions of the Fertiliser Act, 1928, and the regulations there¬ 
under, it is provided that all feitilisers sold in this State shall be registered, sold 
under a registered brand and in a package on which is conspicuously marked a 
copy of the registered brand and the name of the fertiliser. The act of register¬ 
ing a fertiliser is a form of guarantee to the consumer that he is obtaining what 
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he is paying: for. Also, in order to ensure that the material demanded and paid 
for is supplied it is encumbent upon the seller, provided that the quantity sold 
is one hundredweigfht or more, to issue an invoice, on the prescribed form, with 
each sale, and include on the invoice the minimum percentages of the fertilising 
ingredients and, when applicable, other particulars such as fineness, etc. 

Furthermore, inspectors are apiminted under the Act, and, during the year, 
periodical inspe<‘tion of the places where fertilisei*s are kept for sale or sold are 
made, and samples taken and submitted to the Government Analyst for analysis. 

Manufacturers, as a rule, aim at keeping the analysis of their dilferent ferti¬ 
lisers close to the gnaranleed figures as an indication of care in manufacturing and 
dependability of their product. 

From time to time brands of fertilisers make their appearance on the market, 
especially so-called special garden manures, which are supposed to be a panacea 
for all plant evils, and on analysis are found to be either worthless or far more 
costly than their ingredients would justify. Such fei*tilisers should be treated with 
caution and information sought from the Department of Agrienlture as to their 
registered analyses and comparable values. 

As a guide t(» agriculturists in ]>urchasing their manures the unit values for 
the different forms of the main fertilising ingredients, nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash, have been calculated from the (pioled prices ])er ton. 

The system of units and unit values enables an approximation of the com¬ 
parative monetary values of similar fertilisers to be mad(‘. At first sight it may 
appear that a comparison of the (jUot(‘d costs per ton would be satisfactory, but 
as the registered minimum })ercentages of the fertilising ingredients are not always 
similar this is not so. • 

The amount of a fertilising ingredient in a fertiliser, e.g-., nitiogen in sulphate 
of ammonia, is measured in terms of units, one unit being one p(‘r cent, by weight 
per ton. Therefore, the unit value for nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia containing 
20 per cent, nitrogen and costing £12 per ton would be £12/20 or 12s. 

In a similar w’ay th(' unit \*alues for the other fertilising ingredients in their 
various forms may be obtained. Though these unit values approximate fairly 
closely to the fertilising value, it must be clearly understood that they are not the 
definite value but arc governed by the current market rates. Further, the total of 
the individual unit values in each fertiliser is not necessarily equal to the quoted 
j)rice as the calculated values arc averages of all the fertilisers of that class offered 
for sale. Also with mixed mineral fertilisers, viz., potato manures, etc., the cost 
of mixing and extra handling must be added 1o the cost of the ingredients, but 
the unit values still serve as a definite guide to the relati\'e usefulness of the different 
mixtures for any sj>ecific purpose. 

To illustrate this eomparison by unit values a simple exaiii]»le will serve, 8a\ — 

Minimum percentages of Quoted price 
Nitrogen. Phosphoric per ton. 

Acid. 

, X. brand blood and bone .. 6.5 10 £12 

Y. brand blood and bone .. 5.5 13 £12 

From the appended table of unit values for the current fertiliser year, that 
for nitrogen in blood and bone is 22s. 4d. and for phosphoric acid 5s. 7d, therefore, 
using these figures we now obtain the computed value for each fertiliser— 
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X Brand Blood and Bone. 

s. 

d. 

()..') units of nitrogen at 22s. 4d. per unit . . 

145 

2 

10 units of phosphoric acid at 5s. 7d. per unit .. 

55 

10 

Total value 

201 

0 

Y Brand Blood and Bone. 

s. 

d. 

5.5 units of nitrogen at 22s. 4<1. per unit . . 

122 

10 

13 units of phosphoric acid at 5s. 7d. per unit 

72 

7 

Total value 

195 

5 


It will bt* seen, therefore, that as the units contained in X brand are worth 
more than those of Y lirand the former w’ould be the more economical fertiliser to 
purchase when they are Imth priced at €12 per ton. 

Unit values should be used only in com})arino‘ feitilisers of similar types, as 
manufacturing costs vary j»i(‘atly with the* class of fertiliser as also do the length 
of time and extent to which the fertilising ingredients become available. For 
instance, the iiilr<»g<‘n as nitiat(‘ or ammonia is rea<lily available and unit values 
should not be umhI in comparing either of them with that as blood and bone or bone 
dust whicli are less i*eadily available. 

The main variations J'rom last year’s values are a decrease in blood and bone 
and bone du'^t for oruanic nitrogen and phosphoric acid of Is. Sd and 5d. per unit 
respectively and an increase of Od. per unit for arnmoniacal nitrogen. The values 
for the other fertilisers have remained constant. 

It must be noted that due to the present world situation these unit values are 
subject to alt<*ration, but will still serve as a guide for comparison of similar types 
of fertilisers. 

In the table h(*reunder the unit values for the current year are shown in com- 
})arison with those for the previous three seasons. 

rXIT VAld'KS. 


Niti(»gt‘n (X) Hs-- I 

Dried BI(K)rt ... ... | 

Blood and Bone, Bonedusf - 
and Bone and Flesli ... I 
Nitrate 

Ammonia . ... .. i 

Phosphoric Acid (P*0,.) as— 
Water soluble as super- 
phosphate 

Citrate soluble ns suptu'- 
phosphate 

Blood and Bone, Boned nst 
and other animal fer¬ 
tilisers ... 

Basie Phosphate. 

Acid Holuble in superphos¬ 
phate and rock phosphate 

Pottish (K,0) as— 

Hulphate. 

Muriat<‘ . 


P.KU) 87. 


s. d. 


21 S 
18 2 
II 8 


o 

4 n 


n 4 
o b 


1937.88. 

1 1988.89. 

1 1939 

40. 

s. d. 

d. 

s. 

d. 



2b 

0 

28 0 

24 0 

22 

4 

18 1 

IS I 

Is 

1 

11 8 

I 11 2 1 

11 

11 


8 8 
8 8 


.1 9 

4 11 


b o 
4 1 i 


4 11 



The, foUowing finrtiUsers have been registered at the Department ijf Agriculture under the Fertiliser^ Act, 1928, for the year commencing 1st Xovember, 1939: 
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Variety and Fertiliser Experiments with Tobacco at 
Manjimup—Season 1938-39. 

W. P. (^Ass Smith, Plant Pathologist.* 

A. Sharp, Tobacco Adviser. 

The programme of hold experiments with tobacco for the season 1938-39 was 
again carried out on Mr. G. ¥, Combs’s property at Jardee, and the area utilised 
was that on which the previous season’s experimental crop had been grown. The 
area, which measured 5 chains by 2 chains, was ploughed and cultivated during 
the third week of April, 1938, and divided into six strips each one-third of a chain 
wide. Alternate strips were sown on 28th April with a green manure crop con¬ 
sisting of a mixture of i^e and field peas at the rate of 2 bushels of rye and 1 
bushel of peas per acre, together with a dr(‘ssing of superphosphate at the rate of 
one bag (180 lbs. approx.) per acre. A plot measuring 2 chains by one-third chain 
at one end of the area was sown with New Zealand Blue Lupin on the following day, 
and the remainder of the area Avas left unsown. The seed of (‘ach legume Avas 
inoculated with the appropriate strain of nitrogen*fixing bacteria according to 
Departmental recommendations. 


DIAGRAM OF LAVOI T OF GRKEN MANURE I*LOTS. 


A 


A 

Hve and I’ea^s. J chn. 

V 


.s 

Weed F'nllow. 


p 

Rye and Fea.s. 




Q. 

S 



£ 

Weed Fallow. 






Rye and Peas. 

1 

j 

i 

1 Weed Fallow. 

L_. _ . . _ 



-— _ _ . - . . - ^ 


An excellent germination of rye, i)ea.s and lupins Avas obtained and by the 


middle of August the crop Avas standing between three and four feet high while 
the unsown strips were carryim.** a fairly prolific growth of capeweed. The area 
was ploughed on the 23rd and 24th of August and then cultivated with a disc 
cultivator. It was cross ploughed on the 25th and the 2(ith of October, by which 
time the lupins and peas had corapleteW decomposed and only a very little rye 
straw was in evidence. The ground was Avorkinl down to a fine tilth Avith harrows, 
and the furrows were opened to receive the fertilizer on the 28th of October. 
Except where stated otherwise 1,()<10 lbs. of .standard tobac(!o fertiliser was applied 


per acre, the composition being as follows:— 

Sulphate of ammonia 

120 

lbs. 

Nitrate of soda . 

60 


Superphosphate . 

700 


Sulphate of potash 

120 


♦Officer in chnrge of Tobacco InvestigRtionH, 
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Planting was completed by the 7th of November, a plentiful supply of well-grown, 
healthy seedlings being available from the Department's own seed-beds at Man*^ 
jimup. An excellent strike was obtained, very little replanting being necessary. 
Continuous horse and hand cultivation was carried out throughout the growing 
season. Some field infection of downy mildew (blue mould) occurred early in 
December, but the damage done was confined to some spotting of the bottom leaves. 

Climatic conditions experienced up to the middle of January were rather more 
favourable than usual and the crop generally i)romised to be an excellent one. 
Topping was carried out during the second week of January. It was anticipated 
that the harvesting of the bottom leaves w’ould coiiunenco on the 23rd of January, 
but unfortunately heavy soaking rain fell on the three previous days, washing the 
gum off the leaves and rendering them unfit to pick. Unsettled weather was 
experienced until the iiiiddh' of February, and the resulting thorough saturation 
of the soil caused a fresh flow of sap in the plants, >vhieh had the* effect of 
reverting the almost mature leaf to an immature condition. Harvesting eventually 
commenced on the 27th of February, having been delayed five weeks. The effect 
of the extremely unusual Aveatlier conditions w’as to coarsen the leaf, render it 
rather difficult to cure, and sei-ii.usly reduce the* proportion of bright leaf which 
might oth(‘rwise have been obtained. 

Five pickings were obtained at weekly intervals, the final picking being made 
on the 27th of March; by this time low night tempeuatures were definitely exercis¬ 
ing a detriintmial etT(‘ct on the l(*af. As each cure was c<»mpleted the leaf from 
each plot was carefully labelled and ])laced in bulk where it remained until the 
third week in June. The leaf from each ]dot was then weighed, graded, and the 
weight and estimated value per Ih. of each grade recorded. 

Green Manuring, 

* 

Throughout the season careful note was made of the effect on the tobacco of 
the green manure crops. As the season progressed it b(‘eame obvious that the crop 
growing on land where lupins liad been })longhed in would be extremely heavy. 
However, this crop did not mature uormally, the leaf letaining its dark green colour 
until late in the autumn when it tended to perish from the tips backw^ard. As was 
to be expected, it was impossible to cure this leaf a good colour and it was of no 
commercial value. Tt has previously been noticed on sin eral o 'casions that maturity 
and quality are adversely affected when tobacco is grown immediately after lupins, 
and it is reasonable to assume* that this effect is due to tin* fixation of excessive 
quantities of nitrogen by this legume. 

It is possible therefore that in such cases normal maturation and quality would 
be obtained by considerably reducing the amount of applied nitrogenous fertilisers, 
a point worthy of furth(‘r inv(*stigation, especially at the present time when avail¬ 
able supplies of these fertilisers are limited. 

The difference between the crop grown on soil in w’hich rye and peas had 
been planted and that on weed fallow was loss than vras anticipated. If anything, 
the green manured area produced a more even growth of tobacco, but the total 
yields and leaf values from the two treatments did not differ significantly. 
However the unseasonable weather experienced just as the crop approached 
maturity may have obscured any effect of treatment. 

Variety Experiment. 

The following eleven varieties were included in this experiment:— 

1. Hickory Prmr.- * Standard variety in this State for a number of years. 
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2. Gold Dollar ,—PopiiUir iti (iueeiisland. Not previously grown in Western 
Australia, 

3. Kelly ,—Introdufed three years ago from New South Wales. Has given 
very promising results here. 

4. Cash. —Introduced five years ago from America. Has previously given 
excellent results and is popular with growers. 

5. Bonafi:a. —Introduced three years ago from Queensland and has given 
good results. 

6. Ihitigoivati .—Reing tested here for the first time. Largely grown in Vic¬ 
toria owing to supr)osed resistance to Blue Mould. 

7. Dunyowan elect iou. —An improved strain of Diiiigowan. 

8. Nn. 35 White Stem Orifiett, -Newly introduced from Amcndca. 

9. Yellow Mammoth. 1 tj i x j w a 

10 White Mammoth f the«e are newly introduced trom America. 

11. Harrow Velret .— ^A light Burley variety suitable for air curing. Newl\ 
introduced fi'om America. 

The experiment was arranged in the form of a randomised block with four 
separately randomised replicatio»i'< of each variety Each plot consisted of 20 plants 
s})accd at 2 ft, intervals in rows 4 ft. apart. Half of each plot was planted in 
soil green-manured with rye aiul })eas and half on weed fallow. Standard tobacco 
fertiliser was apjilied in tin* i*ows at a depth of aiiproximately four inche^s at the 
rate of l,(b)0 lbs. per acre. The plants were set out on the .’list of October. 

About the end of November slight infeet ion by downy mildew (blue mould) 
WHS observed on all varieties, the hurley variety “Harrow Velvet^’ a))pearing, if 
anything, to he the most susceptible to this disease. “Diingovvan’^ and “Dungo'wan 
Selectiiur' showed infection to an extent about Kjual to tin* otlnu* varieties, but the 
irieidem^e of the disease^ was mueh too slight to enable any opinion to be formed 
regarding their ability to resist sc*rious attacTv 

.411 varieties made good 5 >r(*wth. “Dungowan” and “Dungowan Selection'’’ 
were ])artieulai’ly vigorous, but produced very large, coarse leaf which failed to 
mature normally and refused to cure a good colour. In view of this fact, these 
varieties are regarded as being unsuitable for cultisatiou in this State. As fu*ld 
mould has seldom ])roved to he serious here, the supposed resistance of these 
varieties to this divSease eloes not make ui) for their lack of (piality under our 
conditions. 

“Harrow Velvet” being a hurley \ariety suitable for air curing, cannot be 
compared with the flue cured varieties. It is inteu’esting to note, however, that it 
produced a moderate crop of leaf which, when cured, developed fairly typical 
hurley aroma and smoking <|ualities. It is understood that there might be a 
definite, though limited, market in Australia for giiod (piality hurley leaf. As 
it appears to be particularly susceptible to the ravag(‘s of downy mildew it is 
unlikely that it can bo grown successfully in the Eastern States where field 
inflection is mueh more serious than it is here, so that any development of this 
type of tobacco is most lik(dy to take place in W.A. 

There was no significant difference in total yiidd of leaf betwemi the remaining 
eight varieties. 

Grading w’as carried out during the second W(e<*k in July, and as the suitability 
of any variety depends not only on total yield, but on leaf (luality also, the 
value of the marketable leaf was estimated according to commercial standards. 
The estimated value of the graded leaf was then used as a basis for calculating 
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results. It was found that th(‘ variability of values betw^enni individual plots of 
the same variety was jcieat, this probably beinf? due in great measure to the 
unfavourable weather experienced during January and February. This variability 
may have obscured the results of the trial, but it can be said that the new varieties 
^^Qold Dollar,” ^‘Yellow Mammoth,” ^‘White Mammoth” and ^^No. 35 White Stem 
Orinoco” all showed definite promi.se and appeared to be capable of giving satis¬ 
factory yields of high quality h'af. Of the.se, the two latter were the best varieties, 
but all will be subjected to further trial during the forthcoming season. 

Sample.s of leaf of all varieties were submitted to the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research and to three firms of tobacco manufacturers for smoking 
tests. At the lime of wiiting one report has been received from an Eastern 
States^ firm which gives the folh)wing opinion>:— 

“Hickory Pryor” is a good lohacco type, buniing veiT slow. 

«> 

"^Bonanza,” a good cigarette type with g(K)tl smoking (jualities, bad burning. 

“Yellow Mammoth” and “White Mammoth,” good cigarette types with good 
smoking qualities but ^’er^’ .slow burning. 

“Gold Dollar,” “Cash” and “^Vhite Stem Orinoco,” good smoking qualities, 
burning slow. 

“Kelly” is not very attractive. 

Minor Element Experiment. 

Object. To study the <‘tfect on growth and (juality of leaf of:— 

(a) Various minor element, when added singly to the control fertiliser. 

(b) Various minor elements when added jointly to the control fertiliser. 

(c) To lest the possibiltiy of reducing the amount of control ^fertiliser by 
the addition of a coraphde dressing of minor elements. 

Th(' experiment consisting of 10 ti’eatments was arranged in the form 
of a randojnised block with four separately randomised replications of each treat¬ 
ment. Tr(‘atment rows consist(*d of 20 ]>lants spaced at 2 ft. intervals, the rows 
being 4 ft. aiiart. Half of each row was planted on green-manured land and 
half on weed fallow. The variety planted was “Hickory Pryor.” 

The tr(*atments were as follows:— 

1. (Control). Standard tobacco fertiliser, 1,000 lbs. per acre. 

2. Control plus sulphate of iron at 20 lbs. per acre. 

3. Control plu.s n;agne.sium .sulphate at 20 lb.s. per acre. 

4. Control plus copper sulphate at 20 lbs. per acre. 

5. Control plus zinc sulphate at 20 lbs. })er acre. 

6. Control plus manganese sulphate at 20 lbs. per acre. 

7. Control plus cobalt chloride at 5 lbs. per acre. 

S. Control plus borax at 5 lbs. per acre. 

0. Control plus complete mixture of above “minors.” 

10. Half the amount of control fertiliser plus complete mixture of “minors.” 

The fertiliser was a])plied in the furrow about four inches deep, and the 
plants were .set out on the 4th of November. By the 16th of November all plots 
were looking well except Treatments 7 and 8 (cobalt and boron) which were 
rather backward in coining away. By the beginning of December, Treatment 5 
(zinc) was definitely ahead of all others on all four blocks, while Treatments 7 
and 8 were still most backward. Little or no difference could be observed between 
the other treatments at this stage. By the 10th of January, the plots treated 
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with magnesium (Treatment 3) appeared to have made the best growth, while 
Treatment 5 (zinc) was no longer outstanding. At this stage the cobalt and boron 
treatments appeared to have recovered from their initial setback and were as 
well grown as the controls. 

It was noteworthy that Treatment 10 (half control plus complete mixture of 
“minors”) had made at least as good growth as the controls, and there was no 
apparent difference between Treatments 9 and 10, both of which received a complete 
mixture of “minors.” 

Analysis of the total yields of cured leaf obtained showed no significant 
difference between treatments. This indicates that the application of only 500 lbs. 
per acre of standard tobacco fertiliser plus the complete mixture of “minors” 
was as good as 1,000 lbs. per acr<‘ of standard tobacco fertiliser alone. 

Unfortunately, owing to the limited area of land available for this experiment 
no direct comparison was mad(* between rdK) lbs. and 1,000 lbs. per acre of standard 
tobacco fertiliser (Treatiii(‘nt 1), but an analysis of tin* leaf value showed that 
the latter was only exceeded by 1,000 lbs. of standard mixture plus all “minors” 
(0), while neither ditiered from 500 lb.s. of standard mixture plus all “minors” (10). 

The fact that all “minors” excejd boron, zinc, and manganese had a depressing 
effect on h*af valms when add(‘d singly to the standard mixture, may indicate 
the cause of the response to (0) and (10), but this is by no means certain. 

There is no doubt that the weather conditions experienced just before har¬ 
vesting commenced, adversely affected the rf*sult^ of this (‘xpenment, but in view 
of the important indications obtained the exp<*rimenl is b(‘ing continued on a more 
elaborate scale this season. 

Samples of leaf from ail tr<‘atments were submitted to the (\S.l.H. and 
to three firms of tobacco manufacturers for smoking tests. To date one re]>ort 
has been received from an Eastern Statens firm which stales that there is no 
detectable difference betwi'cn tin* \arious samples, and that, so far as .smoking 
quality is concerned, the um* or otherwise of “minor” elements, with or without 
a reduction in the a])pli(atioji of tobacco fertiliser is purely a matt(*r of economies. 

Orpaniv Nitro(frn K.rpcrimeut. 

(fhjrct. To determim* whether replacing the sulphate of ammonia fraction of 
inorganic nitrogen in standard tobacco fertiliser with organic sources of uitrogeu 
is of advantage* to the tobacco crop. 

The sources of organic nitrogen were (a) fish manure, (b) dried blood, (c) 
stable manure, and the amounts used to replace the sul})liate of ammonia contained 
respectively equivalent quantities of nitrogen. 

The experiment consisted of four treatments with four sejiarately randomised 
replications, and it was plant(*d on the 4th of November with plants of the 
“Kelly” variety. 

There was no obvious diflVreiiee between treatments during growth, and 
analysis both on the basis of total yield and of leaf value, showed no significant 
differences. This confirms the results obtained from the four previous trials, 
and it can be assumed that no advantage is obtained by substituting any of the 
above sources of organic nitrogen for the inorganic sulphate of ammonia con¬ 
tained in the standard tobacco fertiliser uschI in this State. A large number of 
smoking tests have been carried out by the C.S.l.R. on samples of leaf obtained 
from this experiment over four successive ycai’s, and these also have shown no 
effect of treatment so far as smoking quality is concerned. 
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Potash Experiment. 

Object. To doferiuiiio the eflfVct of different rates of api)lication of potash on 
the yield and ciuality of tobaeeo leaf. 

The rates of potash used were as follows:— 

Treatment 1. As in standard tobacco fertiliser at 1,000 lbs. per acre (= 120 
lbs. sulphate of potash). 

Tn^atment 2. Potash iiu*r('as(*d by 100 per c(*nt. 

Treatment 3. Potash reduced by 50 per cent. 

Treatment 4. No potash. 

The experiment was arranj»ed in the form of a randomised block with four 
separately randomised replications, and was ))]anted on the 14th of November, 
the ^‘Gold Dollar” variety Demy* u.->ed. 

There was no ob^ious difrer(‘nc(‘ betw^een treatments diiriiipf growth and ripen¬ 
ing, but analysis of the total weights of leaf obtained showenl that Treatment 2 
(increased potash) was bett(u* than Treatments 3 and 4 (redue(‘^d potash and no 
potash respectively), but did not differ significantly from Treatment 1. This 
indicate that the us(‘ of potash is bcmeficial and that the most effective level is 
between 120 lbs. and 240 lbs. of sulphate of potash per acn*. 

This experiment has now been carried out o\er a ]>eviod of live years and 
during this time numerous samples of leaf have been tested for smoking (juality 
by the C.S.T.R.; however, no vigniticant differences between treatments have 
as yet been detected. 

Superphosphate Erperhnent. ^ 

Object. To determine the effect of different rates of application of superphos¬ 
phate on the yield and pualitv of tobacco leaf. 

The rate of superphosj)hate used were:— 

(a) As in standard tobacco fertiliser at 1,0(M) lbs. per acre (= 700 lbs. 

super per acre). 

(b) Super increased by 50 por cemt. 

(e) Super reduced by 50 per cent. 

This experiment lias also \mm carried out over a period of five years, and 
this year it consistc*d of three* tn^atments with four separately randomised repli¬ 
cations. Planting was carried out on the 7th of November with the “Yellow 
Mammoth” variety. Analysis shenvs no effwt of treatment. 

Damage was done to some of the plots by rabbits shortly after planting and 
this, together with the unfavourable weather experienced just before harvesting 
caused great variations in yield and value as between the replications; these 
factors may thus have obsrmred any results separable under normal conditions. 
The results obtained in t>revious sea.sons, however, have indicated that a reduction 
in the application of superphosphate has caused a lowering in both yield and 
quality of leaf. 

Inorganic Nitrogen Experiment. 

Object. To determine whether it is better to supply nitrogen to tobacco plants in 
the form or nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. 
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This experimaut has^ kem carried out over parh^d o£< three 
year it consisted of three treatments with four separately randomised replications. 
Planting was carried out on the 7th November, the variety used being Yellow 
Mammoth.” 

Rabbits destroyed a number of plants in this experiment also, and the 
results obtained were therefore not regarded as reliable. The results of previous 
seasons’ experiments, howevei’, have indicated that a mixture of nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia as supplied in the standard tobacco fertiliser gives 
more satisfactory results than does the same amount of nitrogen siip))lied wholly 
in either one of these forms. 
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A Record of a New Noxious Weed, and a Warning to 
Farmers ami Settlers. 

IJAIMSTKI M WKKI), 

(Kapist rum rugosum (L.) All.)' 

V. A. Gardxkr. 

A specimen recenlly recei\(‘d t'roin Xangetty Station, near Mingenew, lias been 
iileiitified a.s Uapisfnim nigosum (1^ ) All. This plant, now recorded as a new 
addition to the natiiralis(‘(l flora of Western Australia, belongs to the Gruriferae, 
and adds still another of the undesirable plants of tins ramil> which piMVides so 
manv of our serious weeds tliat from time to time are introduet'd into this country, 
and which find here conditions favourable for their s|)read. Tliis jilant, here illus¬ 
trated for the information i»f fainu'rs and settlers, is, as far as we know at pi’<»seiit, 
(‘ontined to two areas—Naiigetty Station and the adjacent roadsides, and Marchagee 
Station on the Midland Railway. That it has been jireseiit in the former locality 
for some years is evident; that it is s})veading is also evident, and it is to be hoped 
that a careful watch will be maintained .so that remedial measures promptly under¬ 
taken, may result in this pest being controlled and ultimately destroyed before it 
has an opportunity to spread. 

We are most of us familiar with the history ot the spread of the wild turnip 
in We.stern Australia, which, a.s one of the most serious w(*eds of wlieattield.s, has 
caused considerable losses and hardships, and of which tin* rapidity of spread is 
unequalled by any other introduced weed. The wild turnip was originally intro¬ 
duced into the Nangcenaii district about the y(‘ar HG4, but it was not until 1925 
that it caused any concern, and from the latter date its spiead has been such that 
it has invaded practically the entire wheatlands of Western Au.stralia, 

It is a well known fact that many weeds after introduction into a new land 
may develop very slowly for several years, perhaps becoming acclimatised, and then 
quite suddenly and unexpectedly assume seriously aggres-^ive habits, and spread 
alarmingly. Saint John’s Wort is an example in Victoria, and the Wild Turnip 

*Derlved from rapuni, the Latin name of the turnip: rugosus. wnnkhd, referring to the 
roughened seed vessels. 
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aiid Cape TaMp anr «x€*«iknt Imml oxampies. Hapifftmm weed has already been 
here for at least twelve years, and it was not until this year (1939) that, probably 
due to very favourable conditions for the j^erminatiou of its seeds, it spread at 
Nangetty from an area of a few acres to almost five hundred. From its original 
place of establishment—the Nangetty sheep yards—it has spread over this area* 
and is now along the roadsides for about ten miles towards Mingenew, occurring it 
is true in a sporadic fashion, but even next year it may develop gregariously. And 
it is this occurrence along the roadsides that should give cause for concern; it has 
evidently been deposited there by travelling sheep, and it is from roadsides that it 
can most readily invade cultivated land, and also be still further carried by travel¬ 
ling stock to oth<*r distiicts. The call for action on tin* roads is therefore urgent. 
The other <fentr(» of infestation—the railway yard at Marchagee—is one* from which 
one might expect the seeds to be readily carried into the district. These two 
localiti<»s aiv given so that farmers nearby may be on the watch for the plant. 

Kapistrum weed is alr<‘ady naturalised in Victoria and South Australia, where 
it is spoken of as the ^‘Wild turnip—a bad weed of wheatfields/' The name “Wild 
turnip” of courst* cannot be applied to the j)lant here, since it is already given to 
Brassiva Tournefortii. The reputation which liapistriirn has in other places ^vould 
l>e ecpially tine for Western Australia should tin* wi^ed spread to any extent, for 
it combines the und(*sirable features of both the wild radisli and the wild turnip. 
Most of its seeds arcs like those of tin* wild radisli, enclos(*d in seed-vessels that 
do not liberate th(‘ir seeds, and thus, espeeially whc*n buried by cultivation, retain 
their powers of germination for s(‘v<*ral years. t)n the other hand it has the tall 
stature, the free seeding habit, and the somewhat brittle stem bases of the wild 
turnip, and wind may In* an important factor intlnencing its spread. 

liapistrum, ntgosum is a Noxious Weed for the State of Western Australia 
by Government Proclamation, and as such it is the duty of all concerned •to destroy 
the plants wherever tlu*y are found. The local authority (the Koad Board) is 
responsible for the enforcement of the Noxious Wmls Act in its district, and a 
closer co-operation betw<*en farmers and the local aiithorit\ is desirable in the 
interests of the farming community. 

As with all annual weeds, the essential fe.ature of eoiitrol is the prevention 
of seed formation, hence it is necessary that plants should be destroyed before 
flowering lias advanced. An\ action taken afterwards is useless. Plants on road- 
sides nmy be destroyed by pulling or grubbing at b‘ast earlier than the full 
flow'ering period, and destruction by burning; plants in arable land may be 
destroyed in a similar manner, or, when too numerous for individual treatment 
may be cultivated, or kept in cheek while young by a sufficiently heavy gracing by 
sheep which will eat tin* plants with aviditv in the young stage's of growth 

1)esvri])ti(w of plmit. 

Annual; stems erect, 1-2 metres (3-1) feel) high, branching from the base or 
rarely simple, much branched upwards, the braiiehes ± flexuose, erect or spreading, 
the stems hard and wiry wIh'ii matun*, and usually Aveakening at the base at seed¬ 
ing time, hisiiid when young, but becoming glabrous and violet-coloured with age. 
B^al leaves clustered, t)etiolate, lyrate-pinuatlseet with 2-4 jiairs of lobes usually 
unetjual, the terminal lobe the largest, suborbicular to ovate or obovate, shortly 
and coarsely toothed, obtuse; lateral lobes oblong-ovate, obtuse, with a few teeth, 
the lowest much smaller, triangular, subentire; upper leaves subsessile, entire or 
minutely toothed, ± hispid. Racemes at the time of flowering dense, becoming 
elongated in fruit, 30-1 >9-flowered; pedicels filiform, glabrous. Sepals erect- 
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spreading, 4*5 mm. long, the outer linear, the inner oblong, hispid, especially 
towards the apices; petals yellow, obovate, clawed, obtuse or truncate, faintly 
violet-nerved; stamens G; pistil cylindrical, biarticulate, the lower article 1 mm. 
long with one pendulous ovule (rarely 2 or 3); the upper article with one (rarely 
more) erect ovule; both articles densely hirsute; styles glabrous; stigma broad. 
Fruiting pedicels erect, almost aj)pressed, 2-G mm. long. Fruit biarticulate, 8-10 
mm. long, the lower article 2.5-:! mm. long, oblong, terete, 1.5 mm. diameter, slightly 



RAPISTRrM WEED 

ribbed, tardily dehiscing by two valves, normally one-seeded, very lurely slender 
and 2-3-seeded. Upper article much broader, globular, 3-5 nira. diameter, longitu¬ 
dinally ribbed, 1-seeded, indehis<*ent, terminating in a short or long beak which is 
i^arely deficient with age. Seed in the lower article pcmdulous, ovoid or oblong- 
cylindrical; seed in the upper article erect, ovoid, usually larger than the seed of 
the lower article, yellowish-brown, smooth and shining. 

Flowering August-Noveinbei’; fruiting September-December. Original home 
Europe. Naturalised in Germany, Southern France, Italy, Spain, North Syria, 
Madeira, Teneriffe, South America, Australia. 
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RAPISTRUM WEED. 
(Raffistrum iugomnn (L.) All,') 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE: 

A, biisal portior of young plant. li, leaf (less than natural size) from the basal cluster. 
C, portion of Inflorescence showing lengthening, with flowers at the apices; young fruits, and 
mature fruits towards the base. D, flower (enlarged). E, flower with the petals removed 
F, gynoscittpi. Q, fruits. //. section through much enlarged fruit showing the two articles—^ 
the upper globular article with erect seed, the lower with smaller pendulous seed, and the point 
of disarticuTatlon. /, transverse section of the upper article of the fruit. seed (much enlarged), 
i — Ot^ginal drawing. Singhan, near Mingenew. Kavember, 1939 . 
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Brown Spot, a Serious Disease of the Passion Vine. 

W. P. Cass Smitu, Plant Pathologist. 

The common ])assion vine (passiflora edulis) has been grown in Western 
Australia for many years, but the acreage under cultivation has only increased 
slowly; according to the be^t available informal ion (he area under crop for the 
11)38-^19 season, was apinoxiniateJy 100 acres. 

A lack of suitable soil types or congenial climatic conditions is certainly 
not responsible for this slow expansion in area for on a small scale the passion 
vine is successfully grown in many widely separated districts throughout the 
lower South-West portion of the State. 

Undoubtedly this jiosition is very largely due to two main factors, firstly 
mark(‘ting dilbcultics which make the disposal of commercial crops a rather un¬ 
certain matter, ami scc-ondly di^'i^ases, which during r(‘cent years by seriously re¬ 
ducing the productivity of many \mcs have had an important bearing on the 
acreagf* ero])pe(l. 

Ill November this \(*ar ai. o] ])ortiinit\ oc(urr(‘d foi* the writer to visit North 
Daiidalup, Kevsbrook, and oth(*r major passion vine growing areas, and during 
llii^ inspection a serious disease was noticed which symptomatically ap])eared to 
be identical with Brown Spot as described by Siminouds. (1) Isolations made 
subscqiKuitly from infected leavi*^ and stems confirmed this diagnosis.* 

The following information compiled from observations made by the writer 
and by various imunluTs of t]u‘ Horticultural Brandi and also from experiments 
conducted elscw']i(*rc is briefly r(‘corded, with the hope that it may b(‘ of advantage 
to gnnvers, many of wlioni are (‘\tr<*me]y ]>uzzlcd by tliis disease. 


Si/nipfoms (Ufd Kflnls, 

Brown Spot may attack all the above-ground parts of the vine. On the 
leaves infection first becomes evident by the a])pearanee of small brown spots 
which under fa\ourahle conditions enlarge in a more* or less circular manner, 
gradually developing ligliter’coloured central areas. (Plate I.) The s])ots may 
enlarge until they are from one (juarter to half an inch in diaimdcu* or occasionally 
larger, and from om* to several spots may occur on a single leaf. 

After infection the leaves usually become paler, and fall very readily. 

On the brandies, dark brown lesions apjiear whi<*h gradually elongate to 
a length of one to sev(*ral inches, and fre(i|uently during elongation they extend in 
wddth till the brandi is completely encircled. (See arrow’, ])late 2.) 

When this oceurs the sap flow is ohstrueted, eausing tin* death of all distal 
portions of the branch. The sudden wilting of fruits (Plates 2 and 3) on a re¬ 
cently cinctured branch, is an obvious svmptom bv which the disease can often 

^Opportunity has not yot occurred to prove pathogenicity by artificial Inoculation, but tbe 
species of Alternarla isolated shows sufficient agreement in cultural characters with those 
described by Simmonds (1) and (2) for the writer to be certain that it is the pathogen. 

Brown Spot of the Passion Vine has not previously been described from this State but in 
all probability it has been present for several years, "Anthracnoso’* caused by Gloeosporlum 
fructigenum was recorded in 1936 (.3). 

Although '‘Anthvacnose” may occur here as a separate disease, It has not yet been noticed 
by the author; Oloesporiura sp- are hcw'cver frequently associated wdth the older ports of Brown 
Spot stem lesions, but not invariably so. 

The control measures previously n commended for “Anthracnose” were quite applicable for 
Brown Spot and when fully adopted they have given excellent results. 
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be detected in vines which may otherwise appear quite healthy; in many case$ 
the affected branch must be track'd back several feet before the causal lesion is 
discovered. 

It is also noticeable that the leaves on such a branch remain fresh and green 
for some time after wilting of the fruit commences. 



Plait* I 

Passion \lii<* h'HXcs infected with llruwn Spot (AlicuKHin yuftxifUnov) 

\Photo bit iUtvi Photuoru ithi’i .\ 

Brown Spot may also attack fruit proilucing brownIsli spots wdiich as they 
enlarge gradually become depressed ami more or less circular in outline. (Plate 
IV.) 

Fruit is frequently infected on the cheek but it may also be attacked at the 
stalk end, or at any other fioint. 

It will be seen therefore that the jmaiuctivity of the vines i^ seriously lowered 
by the disease, for not only may fruit be attacked directly, but tlirough causing 
defoliation and dieback of branches, the vigoui* of the vine is so depleted that the 
crop is considerably reduced. 

When vines are badly attacked by Brown ot, almost total defoliation may 
occur, and tangled masses of dead stems are noticed. In such cases the effei*! may 
be so severe that the vines ultimately die. 


Cause of the Disease. 

Brown Spot is caused by the fungus Alternaria passiflorfr, and it is spread 
by means of fungal seeds or spores which are produced abundantly from the 
surface of any diseased parts; spore production may continue for long periods 
after the affected parts are killed. 

The spores are carried by wind, or splashed by rain, and by these means some 
will eventually lodge on other healthy vine parts, wh(*re in the presence of moisture 
and with sufficient temperature they germinate and cause new infections. 
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Factors Affecting the Spread of the Disease. 

Pruning. 

Of all fac'iors affecting the disease, pruning is by far the most important. 
Where pruning is systematically carried out as an annual procedure the occur¬ 
rence of the dis(‘ase is noticeably reduced, even in the absence of any other control 



Plate II. 

Passion vine branch recently cinctured by the Brown Spot fungu.*? (at point 
indicated by arrow). Death of all distal portions of the branch will ultimately 

occur. 

\Photo hu Oovt Photographer.] 

measure. When the vines remain unpruned, they gradually develop into an im¬ 
penetrable mass of foliage and runners and in this condition any diseased parts 
remain in close contact with’ still healthy parts; furthermore, light and air are 
excluded, and in consequence the tangled growth remains wet for long periods 
after rain, thus providing ideal conditions for the spread of the disease. 
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For this reason it is readily observed on most properties where pruning has 
been neglected, that the youngest vines with relatively sparse foliage are com¬ 
paratively healthy, whereas in older vines Avith more abundant growth, the disease 
is more widespread. 

Judicious pruning stimulates the vine to ht'althy vigorous gi'owth and greatly 
increases its productive life; it also enables all diseased ])arts to be removed and 
burned during the process, thus destroying th(‘ sources of infection. 



Plate III- 

Wiltmg of fruit on a cinctured branch ib a hyinptoin by which Bniwii Spot can frequently 
bu easily d<tecte(l. The affected branch may have to he traced back several feet before the 
lausal Icftion is discovered. 

[Phofu, luf Author.] 


Furthermore, air and light can penetrate to all parts of the pruned vine, 
\vhieh allows the foliage to dry (|ui'*ker after rain, thus preventing the germina¬ 
tion of the fungal spores. 

The time of pruning will vary with local conditions, and with the kind of 
crop which is desired, either summer, intermediate or winter. In the Keysbrook 
and North Dandalup districts, it is the custom of the leading growers to prune 
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early in March, after the iimiii summer crop is harvested. By so doing a late 
winter and intermediate crop is also obtained wliieh varies in yield with the season 
and with the character of the previous summer croi). 

When a heavy winter (*ro]) is desired, pruning is delayed until the summer crop 
is about half grown. 

Climatic Conditions. 

Brown Spot is favomvd hy warm moist weath(‘v, and so in normal seasons 
the disease is most serious during the Spring and early Summer months. 

Although as yet there has been little oj)] ortunity lo study accurately the 
seasonal incidence of the dis(*ase, observations indicate that Brown Spot, though 



Plate TV 

Fruu Attacked by Prown Spot 

{Photn hif (Hoit, Photfun aphfi ] 


present during winter, does not usually become very active at this stage as the 
temperatures are low; from August to December, especially with high rainfall it 
may gradually increase in seriousness and spread very rapidly. 

Unless unseasonable summer rains subsequently octuir, the weather then be¬ 
comes hot and dry, and in consequence the spread of the disease is limited until 
the Autumn rains commence. 
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Spraying, 

Where systematic pruning is carried out annually, applications of a suit¬ 
able fungicidal spray will effectively control this disease. It shotild be * re¬ 
membered however that the main purpose of the spray is to cover still healthy 
parts in order to prevent the disease from spreading, and that unless the vines 
arc kept well pruned this object cannot be achieved and spraying is therefore 
ineffective. 

Of all the common fungicides, home-made Bordeaux Mixture, plus a suitable 
spreader, has given the best control, and where thc^ disease is present the cost of 
spraying will be repaid many times over. 

Care should he taken to apply the spray on a fine day when it will dry quickly 
otherwise severe burning may be caused. ^ 

Control. 

(1) Train the passion vine systematically from the commencement of growth, 
keeping the main runners well tied to their respective tiudlis wires, in order subse¬ 
quently to facilitate pruning. 

(2) Prune the vines well back at least once a year at a time determined ac¬ 
cording to whether a summer, intermediate or winter crop is desired. 

The more freely light and air can i)enetrate through the vines within limits, 
the less serious will the disease be. All diseased lesions should be cut out during 
this operation, and all prunings should be burned as quickly as possible. 

(3) Spray the vines after pruning with home-made Bordeaux Mixture 4: 
4; 40 strength -f- a suitable s])readcr. (See Leafiet 314 which is free on applica¬ 
tion to the Department of Agriculture.) 

Repeat the spraying at monthly intervals during the spring and early summer 
months, and thereafter at two monthly intervals if required by the season. When 
mature fruit are are on the vino, ammoniacal copper carbonate may be substi¬ 
tuted for the Bordeaux Mixture in order to avoid discolouration. 

(4) Periodically examine all vines to detect any newly formed lesions and 
destroy them before they become a source of infection to other shoots or vines. 

(5) Artificial waterings, if any, should be reduced to a minimum, and in 
home gardens overhead watering should be discouraged. 
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Associations for the Improvement of Dairy Herds in 
Western Australia. 

REPORT FOR YEAR ENDING 30th APRIL, .1939. 

G. K. Baron-Hay, Superintendent of Dairying, and G. Slater. 

The season commencing May, 1938, was a favourable one for the production 
of dairy produce, the usual autumn rains being regular without (‘xiremes of 
monthly rainfall or temperatures. 

More applications were received for the formation of new Units than could 
bo approved and commenced with the funds which were available, but it was pos¬ 
sible to commence six new Units at Bridgetown, Metricup, Buabon, Northcliffe, 
Cowaramup, and Narrogin respectively. 

The average production of those cow\s under test in the scheme is hliown in 
Table 1 below and includes the ]iroductions of all cows which were under test for 
three months or more. 


Table 1. 

AVERAGE PRODUCTION PER COW. 


No. of Herds. 

No of 1 

.Milk. 

1 Ti'st. 

HuUer Fat. 


i 

nab. 

1 

,o 

lUs 

4S.*i 

12,:9)S , 

; 4S7 

1 4-48 

218 7 


This average production of butter fat is approxinialely the same as for the 
previous year 1937-38, showing a reduetion of only 4 lbs. per cow. In view of 
the inclusion of the six new Units with an average ]>roduction of 193 Ib.s. butter 
fat per cow, this average production is considered satisfactory. 

That the mainteiianee of this production is not entirely due to seasonal con¬ 
ditions is shown by the steady improvement each year since grade herd recording 
was initiated in 1933-34 as is seen in the following Table 2, Avhich indieatt^ clearly 
that testing is a great factor in rapidly elTecting improvement in low producing 
herds and assisting the farmer in maintaining these inerea.sed yields. 

Table 2. 

AVERAGE PRODUCTION PER COW, 1934-1939. 


Year. 

No. of ( ows. 

_ 

Milk. 

Test. 

Butt(‘r Fat. 




c;als. 

O' 

-o 

Ihs. 

1933-34 ... 


4,038 

415 

4-3.*) 

180*6 

1934-35 ... 


4,088 

456 

4-56 

207*8 

1935-36* ... 


4..590 

459 

! 4-51 

207*3 

1936-371 ... 


9,115 

434 

4*53 

196*7 

1937-38* ... 


10,033 

486 

4-59 

223 1 

1938 39t ... 

... 

12,368 

487 

t-48 

218*7 


♦ 1 new unit. t ^ units. f 6 new units. 
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It is interesting to note that, as in previous years, the average production of 
herds upon their entry into the herd recording scheme is below 200 lbs. of butter 
fat per cow, which is considered the minimum for profitable and safe butter fat 
production, but it is confidently anticipated that the six new Units which averaged 
193 lbs. butter fat per cow will have exceeded the minimum safe production by 
the end of the next testing year and should continue to increase thereafter. 

Because of the regularity with which cows in new Units average between 180 
and 190 lbs. butter fat per cow over a number of years, it appears that this 
figure may be taken as a reliable estimate of the average production of dairy herds 
outside the scheme. 


Production per Cow in each Unit. 

The average production per cow in each Unit is shown below in Table 3:— 

Taiile :h 


Unit. 

No. 

of 

Herds. 

No. 

of 

('OW'S. 

Pcreciit- 
age of 
Heifers. 

Mdk. 

j IVst. 

L_.._ 

j Butte 

1 1938-39. 

r Pat. 

1 

i«37 :(«. 

A. Bonny) nook 

29 

028 

10 

lt)S. 

4,709 

i> 

,o 

4*83 

’ '“*lt)S. " 

230-10 

I1)S. 

275 IS 

li. Serp(‘ntim* 

10 

33.") 

14 

.7,4.52 

4 34 

230 90 

230 93 

0, (’ookernuf) 

21 

7.“)0 

2.') 

.7..799 

4-50 

2.52 05 

2.30-83 

I). Hiincy 

20 

489 

19 

.7,3.5;7 

4-.50 

244-42 

219 09 

E. Brniiswjik ... 

21 

0o4 

20 

.5,907 

4*70 

284•J7 

2.73 1.7 

F. Bardaini]) 

24 

708 

n 

4,832 

4-49 

210 94 

192 98 

G. (\*»pcl . 

18 

079 

14 

5,100 

4-30 

222-18 

222-00 

H. Balin^u]) 

2.1 

700 

10 

5,572 

4 71 

202-10 

243-Of) 

I. Forost (7rov<* 

22 

433 

14 

5,1.52 

4 • Of) 

240 58 

211-82 

«J, Porn ))ci ton 

19 

308 

1 *2 

1 5,156 

1 4*74 

! 244 7<) 

204-49 

K. Rosa Brook 

2o 

548 

1 19 

j 4,008 

! 4-74 

221-.77 

224 33 

L. V'assc 

IS 

4t»l 

1 ^ 

1 4,090 1 

1 4-.30 

171 91 

229-59 

M. .Maniiniup 

2o 

r)79 ! 

11 

1 4,«I4 

4 .53 

209 19 

214-28 

O. Bengcr 

19 

.">01 

1 11 

ri.SSS 

1 4 38 

233 07 

233-27 

P. (\>oIn])-Pinja rra 

2(t 

.").“) I 1 

8 

4.271 

' 403 

218-20 

210-01 

Q. (irccnlaishfs . . 

22 

48.”> 

10 

4.530 

4 90 

222-19 

217-35 

S. Alhany 

20 

402 ' 

23 j 

4,.595 

4 28 

190-83 

18.7-40 

T. Bridgetown 

22 

0o7 ' 

13 i 

4,183 

4-41 

184-70 


U. Metncn]) 

22 

490 

23 

5,048 

4-95 

250-30 


V. Hiialxrn . 

20 

."»04 

11 

4,240 

4*46 

[ 188-97 

... 

W. Northclittc. 

2.") 

.).‘)2 

1.7 

1 4,078 

4-43 

180-89 


X. (\)W'araninf) 

19 

442 

10 

4,245 

4 00 

195-45 


V. XaiTogin 

13 

j 

30 

3,700 

4-30 

104 04 



It will be seen that of the 23 Units embracing over 12,000 cows under test, 
no less than 10 averaged over 200 lbs. butter fat per cow, the highest production 
being that of 284.4 lbs. butter fat per cow in the Brunswick Unit. 

The great value of herd recording to dairy farmers is shown more clearly 
by examining the average production of six representative Units which are shown 
in Table 4, and briefly discussing the means by which increased productions have 
been obtained. 
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In Table 4 the average productions of the Units at Donnybrook, Cookernup, 
Brunswick, Dardanuj), Capel and Balingup since ] 933-34 are shown— 


Table 4. 

IMPR(*VEMENTS IN SIX REPRESENTATIVE UNITS. 


Ht'rd IVsting Unit. 



Butter 

Fat. 



1 

\\m lu. 1 

1934 35. 

I93.v-:u>. 

1}»3(i-37. 

1937.38. 

1938-39. 


1 Ijs. 

lbs. 

Ibv 

lbs. 

i lbs 

lbs. 

Doling t)r()()k ... 

! i 


1 205 *1 

1 23.’>-79 

i 27.3 IS 

230-10 

(\)f)koriiup 

i IHO 4 ' 

isa*.') i 

i 191 9 

i 195 23 

230 83 ' 

' 2.32-05 

RruiisvMck 

1* ; 

2(H> 0 

j 217 2 

! 231 32 

253 15 : 

284-37 

Danlanijf) 

1S8 f) , 

192 2 

lf)H-2 ! 

! J 80 73 

192-98 

2I(5-}H 

('api-l. 

! \H-2 U , 

203 1 

221 1 i 

209 9(5 

222 (5(5 

222-18 

l^alinjiup . . . 

; 174 (i , 

212 4 

19(5-3 

212-78 

243 0(5 

2(52-10 

„ . ^ _ _ 



„ - 

' 

- - 



One ieature which all lliese Units, excejit Donnybrook, have in common is 
that, when herd refording was eomraenced, the average ])rodiU'tion of cows was 
considerably below the 200 lb. mark which is the minimum regarded as profitable, 
productions ranging from IGO lbs. butter fat per cow in the Cookernup Unit to 
188 lbs. per cow in the Dardanup Unit. 

In the ease of the Donnybrook Unit, dairy farming In combined with general 
mixed fanning, including fruitgrowing, and the system there has been to calve 
cows as early as jKissible in the autumn so that they may be dried off in January 
so as not to interfere with the work of picking and packing fruit. Furthennore, 

the herds in this district were above the average as far a.s breeding is concerned 

and maiidy of thi Jers(‘v breed. 

It will be noticed that this Unit has always ^hown productions considerably 
above the economic minimum but that the ])roductions have iluctuated up and 
down from year to year between 220 and 275 lbs. butter fat per cow, and it will 
be noticed further that in other Units the maximums which have been reached are 
within these same limits, except in the case of Brunswick which last year had the 
fin(‘ average of 284 lbs. butter fat per cow'. 

It is found in practice extremely difficult for wdiole Units embracing 500 tc 
700 cows to maintain an average xirodiiction of 250 lbs. butter fat consistently, 

by reason of the extreme difficulty in obtaining pure bred bulls with a sufficiently 

high butter fat backing to increase yields above this figure. This difficulty is 
shown by reason of the fact that during 1938-39 the average production of all 
pure bred cows submitted for official test w'as approximately 202 lbs. butter fat 
per cow. 

The steady increase in production in the Cookernup and Brunswick Units 
calls for special mention, the means by which this increase has been obtained being 
a general improvement in dairy farm husbandry, such as by increasing the number 
of cows calving early in the season, increasing fodder conservation, the elimina¬ 
tion of very low producers, aiid by the selection of the best young stock for the 
replacement of inferior cows. The problem facing those T'^nits now is to maintain 
the high average production which was achieved last year. 
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The Dardanup Unit which at present is approaching a satisfactory basis as 
far as production is concerned has shown disappointing results for a number of 
years. These productions, however, have not been due to any special inferiority 
in the capacity of the dairy stock, one of the causes being a very low percentage 
of cows calving early in autumn. 



Stat'k siln^e on Mr D. Semple’s farm. Pemberton Approximately 75 tons per annum k 
eoii'jeived. usim; labour sa> ing lUvieis 


During 1937-J8 only 29 per c(*nt. of the cows calved during the best time of 
the year. This figure was doubled during 1938-39 and is mainly responsible for 
the large increased production from 193 lbs. to 217 lbs. per cow. 

The results achieved in the Durdanup Unit this year with 798 cows is gratify¬ 
ing, and it is hoped that this Unit will continue to increase its })roduction until 
at least an average of 250 lbs. butter fat per cow has been achieved. 

The Capel and Dardanui) Units—two large Units which embrace respectively 
679 and 760 cows- are Units which are seriously affected by seasonal conditions, 
particularly the Uapel Unit. 

By careful farm management a high percentage of the cows in these Units 
calved early in the season, and some of the farmers with the largest herds do not 
conserve fodder for feeding to their dairy cows, as these farmers dry off their 
herds early in the new year, turning the animals on to dry feed which has been 
^reserved for this purpose until near calving. It is probable that higher produc¬ 
tions could be obtained by lengthening the lactation period by hand-feeding, but 
this may be unprofitable with such large herds if the labour involved in the cut¬ 
ting of fodder reserves is high. This aspect of fodder conservation has not been 
investigated fully, although for small and medium sized herds there is little doubt 
that the practice of fodder conservation is extremely profitable. 
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Optimwn Lactation Period. 

As in previous years an analysis of the dates of calving of the 8,892 cows 
which have completed test during the year has been made with a view to eoV- 
relating the time of calving with the production of cows, and the results of such 
analysis corroborate those for previous years; and as, since the inception of the 
scheme in 1933-34, apr)roximately 50,000 cows have been under test, the informa¬ 
tion may be considered reliable. 



KiisiirinR high auluiun production b> ainplc foddci leHeivrs for sumimr and early antumn 
feeding. Mr .1. Littlefair’s farm. Pemberton 

In the graph below it will be noticed that peak production was given by thor>e 
COW’S calving ladweeii the end of March, April and May, with a slight reduction 
for cow> which calv(*d during June. Where cows calved after July, the fall in 
average prodnetion was rapid, the lowest production being where cows ciilved 
towards the end of Sei)teinher, October, and November. 

Authorities on conditions necessary for economical dairy production have 
stated that ilairy fanning can only be profitable where there is a season of at 
least 10 months growing jieriod for pasture and, for this reason, it was considered 
doubtful if the Soutli-West [lortion of Western Australia could be called dairying 
country. By reason, however, of developing a special system applicable to local 
condition'^, dairy farmers are able to produce butter fat at prices comparable 
with those in other portions of the Commonwealth. 

Tw’o of th(» main practices which have been developed are— 

(1) An endeavour to commence all lactations as early in autumn as pos¬ 

sible, Avith the view of enabling the cows to have green pasture for 
a long period—ap])roaching nine months. 

(2) An ample conservation of fodder so that cows may be kept in high 

condition prior to the commencement of the next lactation. 

These tAvo factors combined with the generally recogni.sed policy now of im¬ 
proving production along sound breeding lines has placed dairy farming on a 
sound footing in Western Australia. 







JAN FEB MAR APL MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 
132 2«l ess 1299 1765 ie>e7 I5S6 834 350 203 MS 79 
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In Table 5 is shown the percentage of cows which commeiieed their lactation 
prior to July of last year, and also a comparison of the production of these cows 
with the average produced by all the cows in the Unit. 


Table 5. 

PERCENTAGE OF COWS COMPLEITNG 9 MONTHS TEST. 




Unit. 



(V>WH. 

Jiutter F'at. 

Unit Average 
Butter Fat. 






o 

lbs. 

Ihs. 

A. 

] )onn vhrook 




so 

230 r.i 

230-10 

B. 

SeriM^tUio ... 




8.-) 

250-39 

2.30-90 

C. 

Cookerniip ... 




7i 

273 31 

252-05 

1). 

Har\cv 




40 

262-28 

244 42 

E. 

BrunHwuk ... 




fiS 

293-80 

284 37 

F. 

Darrianup 




rtH 

222 95 

210 94 


(^ipcl 




78 

233 75 

222 18 

H. 

Balmgiij) ... 




87 

204-35 

202 10 

1. 

Forest 




o7 

260-82 

240 58 

J. 





09 

273 61 

244-76 

K. 

Rosa Bfo<)k 




.■>0 

252 44 

1 221-57 

L. 

V^assi* 




0.1 

184 60 

1 171 91 

.\J. 

Maiijiiuup ... 




78 

219-95 

209-19 

O. 

Bcngcr 




Oo 

235-57 j 

233 67 

P. 

C'oohipPfuiarra 
(Jrcen bushes 




78 

235-66 

218-20 

0. 




HO 

269-19 ! 

222 19 

s. 

Alliauy 




08 

216 41 

196 83 

T. 

Bridgetow n 




00 

184-05 

184-76 

U. 

Mrtn(U|) 




71 

281 65 

250 30 

V. 

Huabon . . 




r*H 

221 55 

188 97 

W. 

NortlMlifl'c . . 




HO 

209-73 

180 89 

X. 

(’owara in up 




4H 

276 32 

195-45 

V. 

Narrogin 




67 

180-40 

104 04 


Tt is significant that the new Units generally, except that at Bridgetown, do 
not approach the average high percentage of cows calving in the early autumn 
as in tho'^e Units which have been in the scheme for a number of years. 



Mr. J. Sfilerlan's dairy at Hamel. Cows are fed in the bails in the left foreground, and pass 
Into the milking bails through a concrete race. Hay shed holds approximately 100 tons of 
hay. Herd of 78 cows averaged 290 lbs. of butter fat. 
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Of particular interest are the results in the Oardanup Unit which, durin^^ 
1987-38, only had 29 per cent, of the cows calving during the desirable portion 
of the year, part of which was due to outbreaks of disease causing partial sterility 
in the district and which is being overcome. During the following year the per¬ 
centage of cows was double, namely 58 per cent., which calved during the early 
autumn and the average production of the Unit has increased from 193 lbs. to 
217 lbs. per cow. 


Herds Grouped According to Production. 

In Table C below an indication of the general uplift which Is occurring in the 
production of herds which have been tested for a number of years is clearly shown. 

Table 6. 

ft 

HERDS GROUPED ACCORDING TO PRODUCTION. 


Butter Fat per Ht^ad (lbs.). 


YoH!'. 

i)\vv 

350- 

300- 

250- 

200- 


100- 


40(». 

400. 

350. 

300. 

2.')(). 

200. 

1.50. 

1933-34 

/o 

o/ 

/<) ! 

O/ 

/o 

1-31 

% 1 
3-93 

o, 

/o 

20-30 

.-,3" i 

% 

18-30 

1937-38 

2iy 

•77 i 

407 

19-34 

45-29 , 

20'40 1 

3-55 

1938-39 ... j 


•40 

7-40 

23-30 

37 50 

! 25-20 ' 

5 80 


Under 

100 . 


4> 

201 

20 

•40 


It will be noted that whereas in the first year of testing in 1933-34 nearly 
three-quarters of the herds under test yielded an average production of less than 
200 lbs. butter fat per cow, by 1938-39 these low producing herds had been re¬ 
duced to approximately 30 per cent, which, however, is still in excess of what may 
be regarded as satisfactory. 

One of the reasons why there is still approximately one-third of the herds 
in the scheme with an average production of less than 200 lbs. butter fat is that 
a number of farmers test their herds for one year only, or })ossibly twq years, 
and then withdraw from the scheme for 12 months, the argument being that—as 
all cows in the herd have been tested—^there is no further information to be gained 
by testing the same cows again. 

It is Avorth mentioning, hoAvever, that thost^ farmers who have remained in the 
scheme since the inception, or who do not withdraw their herds for short periods, 
are those who having attained a high average ])roduetion are maintaining that 
high level. 

During last year also six new Units commenced operation and many herds 
in these neAv Units are in the low producing groups. It is hoped that these unpro¬ 
fitable herds will ultimately be reduced to a very low percentage. 

The table shows clearly that there is a general tendency for the number of 
herds in the higher production groups—over 250 lbs. butter fat per cow—to be 
increased and that in the 250 to 300 lbs. group the percentage of herds has in¬ 
creased nearly sixfold and by a similar proportion in the SOO-B-IO lbs. group since 
the inception of the scheme five years ago. 
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Cows Grouped According to Production, 

In the following Table 7 the production of cows in the two aged groups of 
Mature and Junior cows, being those which were under three years of age at time 
of calving, are given according to production. 


Table 7. 

COWS GROUPKl) ACCORDING TO AGE AND PRODUCTION. 
(All cows tested less than 90 days excluded.) 


(croups ac<*()rding to Butter Fat Production (lbs.). 


Total 


Age (’lawK. 

1 Over i 
! h(M). j 

i 

1 

1 

(>00. 1 

II ; 

:«K*- ! 
4(K). ; 

200 

1 ..-K. 
200. 

100- 

l.*>0. 

Less 
i than 
100. 

' Cows. 

i 

1 


1 ' ' . 
'o I 

; 1 

1 /o 

! % 

! 

% i 


O' 

/o 

O' i 
'o ! 

i O/ 

'O 


llatuic ... 

•02 

•2 

! 1 •« 

17-3 j 

1 4.'> 4 

20-0 

11-4 1 

4-1 , 

10,439 

Junw»r* . . 


! i 

j ! 

4-9 j 

1 34 * J 

i 

28-1 

22-4 j 

! 10-2 

1,929 


* Co^is under 3 years at date of calving. 


As would be cx]u*cicd, tlu* actual production of junior eowh is Ics^ than that 
of mature cows, and, after making due allowance for production according to 
age, it is found that there is approximately the same percentage of mature cows 
and junior cows which failed to attain 200 lbs. butter fat during their lactation 
period. 

During the initial years of the scheme it was noted that the production of 
h(*ifers, after making due allowance for age, wa.s considerably in excess of the 
average production of mature cows, which indicated that the breeding policy of 
farmers generally, namely, the use of a pure bred bull of one breed consistently 
was liearing fruit. 

As would be (‘Xpected, however, as the average production of herds increased, 
there has been an increasing ditficulty amongst farmers to obtain sires with a suffi¬ 
ciently high **butter fat backing” as to improve and even maintain the higher herd 
averages. This was rejected last year in the fact mentioned above that approxi¬ 
mately the same percentage of heifers and mature cows failed to reach the mini¬ 
mum economic production of 200 lbs. butter fat. 

During the two previous years it was noted that the percentage of heifer^ in 
herds was unusually high, being as high as 25 per cent, to 34 ])er cent, which 
tended to reduce the general average of production. 

Taking the avtwage working life of a cow’ as six .veal's, th(‘ normal i>eicentage 
of heifers need not exc('ed 17 per cent, or one heifer for everv" six milking cows to 
maintain the herd at full .strength. 

It is interesting to notice that, during the year 1938-39, the peicentage of 
heifers in herds is now 1C per cent., which should mean high average ]>roduction 
in the ensuing year should the season be normal. 


Herds Grouped According to Production, 

The following four tables, Nos. 8 to 11, which give the productions of leading 
herds grouped according to their sixe, yield interesting information regarding 
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what (‘ail be (effected by adopting those methods which have proved practical ^nd 
efhcieiil in dairy husbandry. 

In Table 8 are shown those herds in order of merit which produced over 295 
lbs. butter fat and (*onsisi of less than 20 cows. Seventeen herds during 1938-39 
produced more than 300 lbs. butter fat per cow compared with only four herds 
two years iireviously. 

Table 8. 

HIGH PRODUCING HERDS OF LESS THAN 20 COWS. 




No. 


Butler 

Ow ner. 

Unit. 

of 

Cows. 

lirtH’d. 

Fat 

A N'erage 

* 

- -- - 




ib.' ■ 

R. L. llaidinont . 

(’apel . . . 

11 

Shorthorn 

362*50 

L. Tempio. 

Har\ev 

13 

.lerHey 

345-12 

0. Foan . 

Donnvbrook ... 

HI 

do. 

336*81 

T. Tuaddle. 

(lookernnp 

17 

do. 

328*52 

A. (lin'ord tV Sons 

Donnvbrook ... 

16 

do. 

328*35 

Mrs. 1.. H Harnsbv 

IVrnherton 

19 

Guernsey 

327•4» 

W. .1. Hurt. 

Omaramnp . . 

IS 

.)(‘rsev 

321-fiO 

H. G, Lrtchford (spii.) 

Greenbiishes ... 

15 

do. 

311*17 

J. McKwiii . .i 

Gookcrmip . 

13 

do. 

311*07 

J. Poll.M- . 

Bninswiek 

17 

d(>. 

305*35 

1). Della . 

! Pembeilon . . . 1 

13 

Gnernsev 

, 305*10 

F. Goortre 

Rosa Brook ... 

Hi 

*h*rsey 

305 04 

R. R. Graham ... ... ' 

I’emberton .I 

13 

Shorthorn 

3(i3*76 

.1. Sil)fs()n 

.Metnenp . j 

14 

Jersey 

303*74 

H. L. Nos man 

AIljan> . . . . ' 

19 

do.* . 

.303*29 

W. Watson ... 

Bridjjttown ... | 

Hi 

do. 

3U2 16 

Prm’tor & J...ingl(y 

Donnybi'ook ... . . j 

Hi 

do.• 

.301*26 

R. (V)op(*r . 

Metnenp 

13 

(inerri^ey 

297*88 

M. Brennan ... 

Balingup .' 

19 

Jersey 

297*01 

T), Bendtdti ... 

Penil)erton . . j 

17 

Guernsey 

294*87 


The following Table 9 .shows an even greater improvement in the number of 
herds with from 20 to 40 cows exceeding 290 lbs. butter fat per cow. During 
1938-39, 17 herds of this size produced over 300 lbs. butter fat per cow’, whilst 
two years jireviously only five exceeded this figure. 

A herd in this group which has maintained production at a high level for a 
number of years is that of Mr. A. Tomerini, Balingup, which during 1937-38 
averaged 308 lbs. butter fat from 32 cows and, in the next year, increased this 
average jiroduction to 350 lbs. butter fat from 34 cows. 

It is instructive to notice that throughout the herd recording scheme those 
herds ivhich are achieving the highest production and maintaining the level are 
those which are either pure bred cows or ai‘e cows which have been bred con¬ 
sistently to the same breed with carefully selected bulls and are in appearance 
and may be regarded genetically as of reasonably pure blood. 

This is the policy advocated in all those countries where the high i>roduction 
per cow is of importance in the dairying industry, and it is believed that the 
nearer the herd approaches any one pure breed of the dairy types the higher will 
be the average production, and that with a crossbred iierd, although high pro¬ 
duction may be obtained for one or two years, there is extreme difficulty and 
quite an element of luck in maintaining that high yield. 
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Table 9. 

HIGH PRODUCING HERD8 OF 20-40 COWS. 




No. 


Butter 

Owner. 

Unit. 

of 

Breed. 

Fat 



Cow s. 


Average, 

A. Toinerini . 

Balingiip . 

34 

.lers(*y 

lb. 

352 15 

S. Rowers 

Brun.swiek 

31 

do. 

351 10 

L. A. House 

Pinjurra . 

20 

do. 

339-20 

C. P. Houst‘ . 

Cafiel ... . 

30 

Shorthorn 

337-so 

A. Miller . 

(’owaramup. 

24 

Jersey . 

332 17 

A. F. (’liftoii Vo. 

Bninswiek . 

26 

do. 

.326-66 

R. Hutehinson 

do. 

2.') 

do. 

323 29 

R. A. Clarke . 

do. . 

3S 

j do. ... ... 

321 84 

G. R. Oinodei . 

Pemberton . 

24 

' Guernsey ... ' 

319-96 

J. Hartley . 

Briinswiek 

20 

.lersev ... .. i 

317-79 

W. Rlrtikie. 

C'owaramiip .. 

2o 

do.^ . 

315-44 

P311is Bros. 

BrmiHuiek 

34 

Shorthorn 

311-95 

L. Westcoft ... 

' Serjientine 

21 

do. 

307-56 

W. J. Sears . 

Donnybrook ... 

2."» 

Jer.sey 

307-49 

F. G. Wdliams 

Piiijarni 

27 

JiTsey \ Friesian 

: 30()-83 

Mrs. H. K. Ellis . 

Ball nun p . 

20 

Jersey 

306-57 

A. -M. Hi rtzier 

i do. 

; 30 

Shorthorn 

' 3<H-40 

L. ('. Williams . 

Cookenuip 

i 30 

j do. 

1 299-10 

C. Gilmoui ... 

1 Dardaiiiip 

1 31 

1 Jersey 

293-25 

Bell Rrov. 

Brunswick . 

1 23 

1 Frie'shin. 

! 289 35 


Tho (‘ullowiiig Tabic* 10 gives a list of those herds of from 41 to 60 cows pro¬ 
ducing more than 257 lbs. butter fat per cow. During 1937-38 no herds in this 
group jjrodiiced over 300 lbs, butter fat per cow and only seven herds exceeded 
250 lbs., whereas, during the year 1938-39 just completed, three herds produced 
over 300 lbs. butler fat and ten produced over 257 lbs. butter fat per cow. 


Table 10. 

HIGH PRODUCING HERDS OF 41 00 VOWS. 


< )w iier. 

Unit. 

S. C. Maidinent .| 

Balingup 

Mrs. 1). H. R*we . 

Brunswie-k 

D. Siott 

Balingup 

T. Jamieson 

('ape! ... 

A, S. Warhurton 

Bruiiswiek 

T. Stanley . 

Benger 

G. Dempster 

! do. 

K. H. (3ifton . 

j Dardamip 

W. Noakes ... 

Brunswick 

G. E. White . 

: Balingup 


No. 



Butter 

of 

Bived. 


Fat 

('ows. 



.Axcrage. 

- — 

- - 


lbs. 

41 

,h‘rsey 

... 

332 5.5 

50 

do. 


317-75 

.57 

Jo. 

- * - i 

311-26 

52 

Shorthorn 

1 

... 1 

294 85 

49 

flo. 

... 1 

294 22 

43 

do. 

1 

279 10 

.59 

' do. 


276-79 

44 

Jersey x Giiernsev 

j 267 83 

42 

Shorthorn 


262-80 

52 

♦lersev 


I 257-41 


In large herds, particularly those being conducted on commercial lines, it is 
difficult to attain and maintain high average yields. 

The production of the herd owned by Mrs. D. B. Rose in the Brunswick Unit 
is instructive as showing the results which may be obtained by the consistent use 
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of information supplied from the scheme and also the value of testing each year, 
although average productions may appear satisfactory. 

The following figures indicate the increase in production during the four 
years that this herd has been under test:— 


^'CUI•. 


Average Rutter 

1 Total Blitter Fat. 

i 

No. of Cows. 1 

Fat. 




lb.s. 

lbs. 

193,>-:i6. 

70 

185-1 

12,957 

1936-37 . 

61> 

210*8 

13,072 

1937-38 . 

51 

293*0 

14,991 

1938-39 . 

60 

317*8 

1 I5.8?M> 


It will be seen that the average butter fat j)roduction of the herd has been 
raised by approximately 78 per cent, during these four years, and that during 
last year—when 20 less cows Avere being milked—the total butter fat produced 
was 2,933 lbs. valued at £183 in excess of that given during the first year of test¬ 
ing. 

The herd owned by Mr. 8. C. Maidment, Halingu]), also deseiwes special 
notice, as tliis herd was increased from 29 to 41 coavs betAveen the year 1937-38 
and 1938-39, Avhilc at the same time the average i)roduclion Avas increased from 
313 lbs, to 332 lbs. butter fat per cow. 

The following Tabic 11 shoAVs the production ot' herds with more than (>0 
cows AAdiich exceeded 240 lbs. butter fat per cow. 

The leading herd—that of Messrs. Lieper and Dempster—with §2 cows has 
only been under test for one year A\dth the high average production of 333 lbs. 
butter fat per cow. Tt is believ(*d that only by continuous testing can this high 
average production be maintained, particularly as the herd has been increased in 
number rapidly by means of purchased cows. 

The herd owned by Mr, J. Salerian is an example of increasing and main¬ 
taining jiroduction by careful management and breeding. This herd was increased 
from 66 to 78 coav.s in 1938-39, while at the same time the average production was 
increased from 266 to 290 lbs. butter fat per cow\ This herd while containing 
only a few pure bred Jerseys is being consistently ^^graded up” with Jersey bulls 
of high ^^butter fat backing,” and, because of the uniformity of type of the cows 
in the herd and the policy of biwding, these high production yields may be main¬ 
tained. 

Table 11. 

HIGH PRODUCING HERDS OF OVER 60 COV'S. 


Owner. 

ITnit. 

No. 

of 

Cows. 

Breed. 

Butter 

Fat 

Average, 

Leiper & Dempster 

Metrlcup . 

62 

Jersey . 

ibs: 

333*20 

J. Salerian. 

Cookemiip . 

78 

do. 

289*55 

P. Fitzpatrick . 

do. . 

69 

Shorthorn 

Jersey . 

280*38 

Mrs. U. Bastcott . 

do. . 

64 

245*21 

J. Neil . 

do, . 

78 

Shorthorn 

242*72 
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Each year a list of 20 leading cows in the scheme is published in the form 
shown ill Table 12 beloAV, and the average production of th(i.sc cows shows a pro¬ 
gressive rise each year. 

This is the first year during which the production of an individual cow has 
exceeded 700 lbs. of butter fat for the lactation period, while two cows have ex¬ 
ceeded 600 lbs. butter fat, 10 cows have exceeded 500 lbs. butter fat, and only 
three cows produced less than 400 lbs. butter fat per cow. 

The yields of the Jersey cow ^^Belle’^ owned by Mr. C. Piggott, Brunswick, 
are outstanding. In 1937-38 this cow produced 641 lbs. butter fat during the 
year, and calved normally in 1938-39 and produced 705 lbs. butter fat. It is 
interesting to note that this cow is a pure bred Jersey bred on the estate of the 
late P. Rose, Balingup, but was sold as a cow culled for type and without a pedi¬ 
gree to Mr. Piggott at the ruling rate for grade cr)ws. 


Table 12. 

HIGHEST PRODUCING (T)W IN EA(’H TMT. 


Owner. 


0. Piggott . 

T. Jamieson. 

F. Ryrd . 

W. Darnell . 

D. Della . 

0. Foan 

G. H. Dixon. 

L. 0. Windiiss 

L. A. House. 

Lieper & Dempster ... 

A. Tomorini. 

A. Miller . 

W. Blair . 

Misses E. & 1. Ruther¬ 
ford 

T. B. Stanley 

C. Gilmour . 

L. Westcott. 

H. O. I^etchford (sen.) 

S. Sansom . 

W. Leo . 

Narrogin School of Ag¬ 
riculture 

F. Oliver . 

L. Johnston. 


Unit. 

Name of 

Tattoo. 

Brecnl. 


j 

(’ow. 



. 



Briinsw i(‘k 

Belle ... 

KQ 

1 

J«*rsey 


O 

f) 

5-06 

(Vtpel 

Moana .. 

GS 

.50 

Shorthorn 

\ 

5 S3 ' 




Jei-sf'v 


1 

Harvey 

(lirissie... 

DT 

718 

Friesian 

X 

4-52 

Ro.Ha Hrook 

Dolly . . 

U' 

It 

(J uernse^' 


4 88 ; 

IVinherton 

Tigei ... 

JN 

5 

(Juerns(*y 

\ 

5 -20 i 




.lersey 



Donnybrook 

l-opi^v .. 

AL 

20 

Jersey 


.7 • 5.7 1 

R ridge tow n 

1 laisy ... 

TK 

17 

do. 


5-34 j 

(/ookmnip 

Jossie ... 

GB 

6 

Shortliorn 

\ 






Jers<*v 



Pinjarra ... 

Nigger ... 

PL 

17 

Jer.seV v Short* 

4 80 





horn 



Metricn}) ... 

Bonnie ... 

rs 

b 

Shorthorn 


5-04 

Balingup ... 

("owaramup 

White Tail 

HJ 

24 1 

Jersey 


5-84 

Balls 

K.M 

10 1 

do. 


5-20 

Forest Gr(» VO 

Betty ... 

U 

14 1 

Guernsev 


4-90 

Albany 

1 

Biddy ... 

SI) 

t 1 

Jersey \ .Avr- 

4-19 


j 

shin' 



Benger 

Polly ... 

OM 

9 

Shorthorn 


1 4-50 

Dardanup 

Seven ... 

FE 

7 

Jersey 


; 4-65 

Serpentine 

Maggie ... 

BG 

15 

Shorthorn 

\ 

1 4-8.7 

Greenbuahes 

Pokey ... 

QX 

10 

Jersey 


‘ 4-90 

Ruabon ... 

Lily 

O^S 12 

Shorthorn 


i 4-03 

Manjiinup 

(^ueenie... 

ML 

14 

Guernsey 

\ 

4-20 

Narrogin ... 

Cloud ... 

YD 

6 

Ayrshire 


‘ 4-68 

Northolifte 

Citjamy... 


4 

Guernsey 


4-29 

Vasse 

Daisy ... 

hC 

11 

J ersey 


5-84 


Butter 

Fat. 


Ihs. 

705 00 
OKS-O.") 

071-96 
.V>0 05 
.•>45-67 

540-39 
534-41 
534 03 

511-26 

500-09 

481-33 

462-13 

460-51 

441-56 

441-44 

4,38-12 

4.34-62 

4.33-75 

410-38 

403-90 

375-57 

368-76 

334-24 


The ^^Siinny-Wesi’^ Cup presented by the South-West Co-operative Dairy 
Farmers, Ltd., to the owner of the four highest producing cows in any herd tested 
under the grade herd recording scheme has been won for the third year in suc¬ 
cession by Mr. T. Jamieson, of Capel. 
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•'Seven” Tattoo FR7 Highest pro<lu<‘ing cow in the Dardaniip unit . 43S lbs of butter 
tat in 9 months Owned bv Mr Ciilniour 

Tho rorords ol Mr. Jamieson’s four cows are as follows:— 

Ll)s. Jiiittcr Fat. 

(hSH 9.') 

.“)(>!> ,■> 

.•>;no9 

5(»H ;{.■> 

A\crajjb.‘ .. .. . . 572 87 

The only cow in this gToup which was in the winning four last year was 
'‘Betty 211 ( 1 ’' which iiroduced 541 Ihs. butter fat during 1937-88. 

The three leading cows wert? ])nrchased by Mr. Jamieson amongst a number 
of stock which previously had been intended for the butcher but, owing to being 
near to calving, were fiassed into the dairy herd and proved to be the highest pro¬ 
ducing cows in that herd. 

Prove Bulls. 

Following the practice which Avas commenced in 1936-37, a further list of 
"proved’' pure bred bulls having six or more daughters that have been tested and 
have jirodiiced over 200 lbs. butter fat has been compiled and is given below in 
Table 33. 

During the previous two years the names of 90 bulls and the average produc¬ 
tion of their daughters, together with the namc^s of the owners of these bulls 
where such are known, were published and the jiresent list contains the names of 
a further 55 "proved’' sires. 

In view of the comparative scarcity of these "proved" bulls, it is hoped that 
all daughters of these sires, which are from cows testing over 260 lbs. butter fat 
and, therefore, are eligible for identification under the Calf Marking Scheme^ will 
be marked and registered. 


Moana ... 

Fehx ... 
B(‘ttv 2n(l 
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Table 13. 

BULLS WITH SIX OR MORE DAUOHTERS WHICH HAVE PRODUCED NOT I^S 
THAN 200 Lbs. BUTTER FAT. 


Name of Siro. 

No. 

Daughters 

Tested. 

Butter 

Fat. 

Owner’s Name. 

Unit. 

Crnornsey— 

Koojan Golden Dividend 

13 

Average 

lbs. 

386 

G. OnuHlei 

Pemberton Dead 

Rosendale Prince 

7 

323 

Mrs. L. R. Barnsby 

do. 

Wollongbar Mandate ... 

8 

273 

do. do. 

do. Dead 

Minnamurra Aladdin ... 

8 

236 

J. Jay 

North elibe Killed 

Woolumbin Eastern King 

11 

235 

J. Downes 

do. do. 

Woolumbin Pastor 

fi 

255 

J. Jrty . 

do. do. 

Xundorah (loud Sovi*r- 

8 

235 

G. Jackson 

do. Dead 

cign 

Australian lllawarra Shoit- 
honi — 





Wooroloo Bobs 

7 

305 

Late R. R Graham 

Pemherton 

Hill \'iew First Hope . . 
Tipperary Ganielia’s R *- 

1.3 

281 

P. Fit/patri(‘k 

(k>okeniiij> 

23 

255 

W. Palmer 

do. 

Echo 





Gian Avon IVrcv 

It 

201 

Mrs. L. Faulkner 

Albany 

Telvarup Renown . . 

14 

23J 

& Sons 

J. .1. Dalv 

do. 

Telyarup Major 

11 

212 

A. W. (’ollius .. 

Loolup 

Pm jam 

Minathorpe Bruce 4th . 

28 

237 

Kingsley Fairbridge 

('l(‘ntle Signal of Sarnia 

33 

229 

Fa rm 

do. do. 

do. 

fTersev — 

Gra.ssxale Broken Duke 

lo 

1 291 ! 

K. \N. J hikes ... ! 

Gatterick- Dea^i 

Moorland’s Digger 

17 

' 295 

H. W illiams . ! 

Green bnsb(‘s 

do. HI yrs. 

Xoblo Fondant 

t(> 

297 ! 

! F. Hey wood .. ' 

do. Dead 

.Juadine Gay Lad 

lo i 

i 260 

do‘ . 1 

do. do. 

.Masterpiece of La nil - 

12 

270 

(). L. Mvers 

Forest GroA I* 

scape Hill 



1 


Melrose Spiriter . . 

12 

248 

Now unknown ... , 

do. 

Maxon’s Starbright 

f) 

1 321 

«lo. 

do. 

Prince 





Sabina Vale Airio 

13 

279 

j A. & A. E. Millar 

do. 

King’s Vale Banner ... 

7 

304 

; Now unknown . . 

do. 

Aghyl Dere Bonnie Prince 
(’a pel's Noble ... 

b 

233 

1 J. H. Oldbeld .. 

do. 

20 

1 269 

Now unknown 

do. 

Eurach Red-cloud 

20 

273 

W. J. Rowe 

do. 

Nooka King Twilish ... 

8 

285 

S. West . 

do. 

Mokino Jock . 

0 

269 

G. Davis . . 

do. 

Grass Vale Fowler's Tw'i- 

31 

300 

J. Saleriaii 

rookcrniip 

lish 




Melrose Sultan. 

0 

290 

G. Seott ... 

Boyanup 

Mokine Hero . 

b 

324 

F. Richards 

Dardaniip 

Mokine Mystery 
Oompatiile^s Duke of 

b 

207 

\V. Atkins 

do. 

6 

266 

G. H, Brett 

do. 

GraSiS Vale 





Noble Fowler of Grass 

10 

322 

R. M. Rose 

Serpentine 

Vale 




Grass Vale Twylish 

b 

246 

do. 

do. 

Mokine Afiollo. 

23 

220 

A. Thonu' 

Rosa Bi*ook 

RoseclifFe Noble Lord ... 

b 

286 

R. Hayward 

do. 

Raseworthy Majestic ... 

7. 

281 

J. A. Nilsson 

do. 

Karrawarra Graceful 

lb 

227 

do. 

do. Dead 

Willie 
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Table 13— coniimied. 


Name of Sire. 

No. 

Daughters 

Butter 

Owner’s ^Name. 

' 

Unit. 


Tested. 

Fat. 


Jersey— continued. 

Colmyn Winkle 

7 

Average 

lbs. 

247 

J. M. Nelson 

Vasse 

Naim EUisford. 

fi 

216 

W. Packard 

do. 

Garden HiU Sportsman 

l> 

224 

Gorton & Gump- 
rich 

O. F. H. Bowles ... 

Coolup 

Moorland’s Dago 

20 

260 

do. 

Travalgan Air Chief ... 

27 

237 

W. M. Smith ... 

do. 

Greenmount Gav Lord 

11 

270 

J. Davidson 

do. 

Colmyn Prince George ... 

8 

250 

D. Morris 

Rualmn 

Colmyn Rye Prince ... 

(> 

251 

L. Wetherley 

do. 

k 

Ayrshire— 





Tipperary Moonlight ... 

« 

2»9 

AV. P. Harris 

Dardaniip 

Creamery Prince 

0 

291 

T. P. Harris 

do. 

Ferndale Blueboy 

1.3 

264 

R. H. Briggs 

Serpentine 

Friesian— 





Chittering Patrick Kom- 

10 

277 

Geo. Betts 

Serpentine 

dyke 




Dunmore Duncan 

10 

255 

do. 

do. 

Diinmorc Ivanhoe 

18 

316 

AV. Taylor 

do. 

Red Poll— 





Aberbechan George 

0 

246 

C’. Flynn ... 

Dardaniip 


Average Production of all Units» 

Particulars of the production of the herds in all Units which were under test 
during 1938-39 are appended hereunder. ♦ 


Ponnvbrook “ A.’’ 


O. Foan (“ L ”) ... 

A. Clifford & Sons (“ G* 
W. J. Sear« (“ A ”) 
HerdF* ... 

, C ... 

„ RA ... 

„ Rl) ... 

„ H ... 

,, h* ... 

„ P* ... 

F ... 

„ RX ... 

„ K ... 

» ... 

„ RJ* 

K ... 

X ... 

,, C* ... 

„ u ... 

„ -A... 

RK ... 

>, -B... 

„ RY ... 

RF* 

„ A* ... 

RP ... 

„ K .. 

RE ... 

„ R.T ... 


No. 

Butter- 





No. 

Butter- 

of 

fat 


Serpentine 

“ B. " 


of 

fat 

Cows. 

Average. 





C’ows. 

Average. 


lbs. 






lbs. 

19 

336-81 

L. 

Westcott (“ 

G”) 


21 

307-Be 

16 

328-35 

F. 

£. Jackman 

r R 

”)... 

25 

280-86 

25 

307-49 

G. 

Scott U ’ 

) 

15 

270-42 

16 

301-26 

Herd IT ... 


19 

267-21 

14 

285-28 


V ... 



25 

245-20 

9 

272-19 


() ... 



28 

242-11 

14 

267-03 


T ... 



20 

238-97 

25 

26.5-11 


M ... 



15 

237-88 

18 

247-18 


A ... 



65 

235-72 

S 

244-97 


S ... 



26 

220-51 

32 

235-14 


1. ... 



8 

218-41 

27 

231-26 


N ... 



11 

208-32 

21 

229-99 


X ... 



13 

206-25 

10 

227-60 


E ... 



15 

202-26 

11 

226-63 


C ... 



13 

190-47 

44 

221 03 


D ... 



16 

137-24 

31 

220 23 







21 

217-48 







39 

216-51 







27 

214 23 







11 

209-16 







40 

205 11 







11 

109-06 







34 

194-93 







26 

183-86 







12 

183-19 







30 

182-10 







12 

178-66 






, - 

21 

170-32 





_ 1 



* fx'tter 

reverstsl. 
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Cookernup “ C.” 

No. 

of 

C0W8. 

Butter- 

fat 

Average. 

Harvey “ D.” 

No. 

of 

Cows. 

Butter- 

fat 

Average. 

T. Twaddle (“ J*”) ... 

17 

IbH. 

328*52 

L. Temple (“ C ”) 

13 

lbs. 

345*12 

J. MoEwin (“ Y “) 

13 

311*07 

Mrs. A. G. Eckorsley (“ E ”) 
E. Holthouse (“AO”) ... 

23 

284*10 

L. G. Winduss (“ B ... 

.30 

299*10 

18 

278*62 

HerdCS. 

78 

289*56 

Herd AN. 

15 

274*35 

„ 9C. 

09 

280'.‘{S 

„ A . 

35 

273*09 

„ R*. 

11 

279*71 

T. 

33 

268*55 

„ L . 

30 

273 24 

„ nm. 

16 

267*59 

« ,60. 

36 

270*66 

„ ND. 

22 

264*90 

K* . 

25 

269*76 

P . 

32 

259*23 

.. P . 

22 

259*82 

„ B . 

25 

255*07 

„ 40. 

35 

252*64 

NB. 

15 

249*53 

A . 

9 

252*16 

B*. 

43 

241*59 

J . 

23 

248*24 

NH. 

24 

233*22 

Y*. 

64 

245*21 

.. r. 

21 

228*76 

„ 70. 

78 

242*72 

Lf. 

28 

221*17 

„ F*. 

28 

219 97 

AJ) 

26 

208*84 

„ T . 

26 

218*56 

G . ... 

39 

204*68 

.. 20. 

16 

216*57 

.. NK. 

27 

204*22 

„ F. 

69 

215*88 

„ AG .. 

14 

203*40 

„ T) . 

30 

213*.>8 

» P*t * • 

20 

183*64 

„ V . 

41 

170*48 




* Letter revofHed t Tested 7 months only. 





- 

■ “ 

- — 


No. 

Butter- 


No. 

Butter- 

Brunswick “ K.” 

ol 

fat 

Dardafiup “ F.” 

of 

fat 


Cows. 

Average. 


Cows. 

Average. 



lbs. 



lb.s. 

S. Bowers (“ F ”) 

31 

351•10 

0. Gilniour (“ E ”) 

31 

21)3-25 

A. F. Clifton & Co. (“ Q ”) 

26 

326*66 

A. Wieksteed (“ VV ”) ... 

14 

269*80 

R. Hutchinson (“R*”)... 

25 

323 29 

F. Richards ( “ I ”) 

15 

269*29 

HerdC*. 

38 

321*84 

Herd N 

44 

267*83 

„ M*. 

29 

317*79 

„ 0. 

28 

253*63 

„ B*. 

50 

317*75 

„ 8. 

1« 

2.50-86 

„ B. 

34 

311*95 

„ ae. 

18 

249*56 

„ T*. 

17 

.305*35 

„ A . 

39 

241*09 

„ 0 . 

49 

294*22 

„ A*Q . 

16 

240*33 

„ P*. 

23 

289*35 

A*N. 

22 

1 235*65 

„ A*. 

24 

284*19 

.. A*E . 

60 

2.34*52 

„ D . 

14 

274 .57 

A^L 

66 

232*65 

„ E. 

33 

268*37 

„ D . 

69 

219*44 

. Q*. 

18 

266*88 

,. A*I)* 

43 

213*22 

A . 

42 1 

262*80 

>, D*. 

26 

211*16 

„ U . 

33 

262*33 

„ M. 

28 

204*90 

.. K*. 

30 1 

256*77 

„ A*M . 

37 

203*28 

X . 

37 

255*20 

.. c*. 

12 

201*41 

H . 

2.5 

254*00 

K . 

49 

195*38 

L*. 

37 

232 .52 

AI. 

51 

193*11 

M . 

39 

210*18 

„ A*K . 

32 

186*45 




„ A*M* . 

24 

162*23 




„ A*B* . 

22 

161*56 




„ A*C* . 

:i8 

133*93 


* Letter reversed. 
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Capel “ or 

No. 

of 

Cows. 

Butter- 

fat 

Average. 

Baliiigup “ H,*’ 

No. 

of 

Cows 



lbs. 




B. L. Maidment W ”) 

11 

362*50 

A. 

Tomerini (“ J 

34 

C, P. House (“D ") ... 

30 

337*80 

S. 0. Maidment (“ S “) .. 

41 

T, Jamieson (“S ’) 

52 

294*85 

IX Sfutt (“K “) 

57 

HerdF ... 

33 

273-72 

Herd N . 

29 

T . 

40 

272*11 


A*. 

30 

N. 

32 

237 50 


R . 

19 

. M . 

35 

229*99 

yf 

V . 

32 

C . 

24 

211*95 


z . 

35 

.. A ... 

77 

209*88 


u . 

38 

, K. 

38 

208*88 


Q . 

11 

B . 

42 

208*42 


. 

26* 

Z . 

65 

207*71 


D* 

15 

..0 . 

13 

201*47 


C . 

52 

p . 

9 

177 24 


K*. 

42 

J . 

39 

176*61 


F* . 

44 

„ u. 

28 

172*97 


C* . 

28 

K. 

40 

169*08 


V . 

20 

. 

71 

161*90 


E 

36 





D . 

24 





L . 

31 





H4 . 

20 





P. 

29 





HS. 

35 





G*. 

45 





J*. 

31 



♦ I..etter 

reversed. 

• 


1 ■■ 

No. 

Butter- 



No. 

Forest Grove “ 1.” 

of 

fat 


Pemberton “ J.” 

of 


Cows. 

Average. 



Cows. 


_ 

lbs. 




H. Eddy(“U“) 

20 

288*36 

Mrs. J... K. Barnsby (“B”) 

19 

P. OTarrell (“7”) 

19 

281*17 

<!. 

B. Omodei (“0”) ... 

24 

T. Kitson (“V”) 

14 

277*50 

D. Della (“N'’) 

13 

HerdF*. 

32 

274*71 

Herd G . 

13 

„ z . 

21 

265*43 


U . 

17 

„ D . 

42 

266*02 


A . 

16 

L . 

20 

253*47 


AB. 

10 

„ c . 

17 

246*60 


C . 

13 

T*. 

36 

243*44 

ff 

Q . 

16 

D-*. 

17 

238*37 


F . 

12 

.. P . 

16 

237*37 


R . 

21 

M T . 

17 

237*29 


L . 

18 

„ K . 

17 

231*66 


P . 

12 

„ Q . 

29 

230*27 


H . 

12 

J*. 

26 

228*60 


V . 

15 

B*. 

16 1 

223*66 


T . 

7 

K*. 

19 

214*57 


Y . 

14 

„ £♦. 

25 ' 

211*56 


X . 

7 

.. V*. 

20 

202*40 


Z . 

20 

„ G*. 

12 

186*40 


I . 

29 

„ W. 

13 

183*45 




„ ab. 

4 

124*87 





* Letter reversed. 


Butter- 

fat 

Average. 


lbs. 

352*15 
332-55 
311*20 
306*67 
301*40 
297*01 
280*21 
276*38 
269*90 
269*72 
264*71 
261*81 
257<41 
254*44 
2.54*07 
247*66 
245*11 
238*28 
2.30*50 
228*62 
217*84 
217*70 
216*06 
204*94 
171*46 


Butter* 

fat 

Average. 


lbs. 

327*49 

319*96 

306*10 

303*76 

294*87 

258*41 

251*97 

251*54 

243*47 

241*43 

240*96 

240*86 

233*84 

230*94 

224*63 

203*90 

185*87 

185*57 

182*44 

168*26 
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Rosa Brook “ K.” 

No. 

of 

Cows. 

Butter- 

fat 

Average. 

Vasse “ L.” 

No. 

of 

Cows. 

Butter- 

fat 

Average. 



lbs. 



lbs. 

F. George (“Q”) 

’ 16 

306 04 

D. H. Bell (“ Z ”) 

16 

261*01 

VV. Darnell (“ U ”) 

11 

291*09 

L. Johnston (“ C ”) 

27 

247-42 

O. P. Smith (“E”) ... 

18 

283*39 

R. J. Seymour (“ P* ”) 

24 

227*29 

KerdT*. 

15 

282*67 

Herd A*. 

14 

I 201*38 

A* . 

17 

276*06 

„ H . 

23 

189*32 

. A . 

34 

272*36 

„ T . 

37 

183*70 

„ Y* . 

21 

269*92 

V . 

13 

182*49 

„ Z . 

18 

251*95 

„ D*. 

21 

179-30 

„ P . 

17 

236*54 

„ N* . 

40 

175-92 

.. D . 

30 

232*56 

K* . 

11 

169*17 

B*. 

30 

227*17 

w . 

34 

168*72 

„ w . 

i 

226*14 

Y . 

24 

168*19 

„ S . 

1 IS 

218*89 

„ J*. 

13 

166*07 

„ R . 

14 1 

217*97 

„ s* . 

26 

161 *03 

„ K* . 

26 : 

216*95 

„ M* . 

26 1 

153*19 

M H . 

33 * 

214*67 

B* . 

23 

139*64 

G* .! 

28 ' 

212*80 

G* . 

15 

133*09 

„ B . 

25 

208*38 

.. o . 

75 i 

118*58 

.. J* . 

14 

202*01 



1 

.. R* . 

32 

199*15 




C . 

25 

197*38 




„ X . 

24 

186*57 




F . 

29 

182*80 




G . 

26 

157*04 




„ D* . 

35 

133*64 





* IjOtter inverted. * T.<etter “ lazy.” 



No. 

Butter- 


No. 

Butter- 

.Vlanjimup ” M.” 

of 

fat 

Benger “ 0.” 

of 

fat 


Cows. 

Average. 


Cows. 

Average. 



lbs. 



lbs. 

W. Hamilton (“N”) ... 

13 

273*27 

J. Pimmol (“ Y”) 

13 

284*60 

W. J. Morgan (” 1 ”) ... 

13 

271*74 

T. Stanley (“M”) 

43 

279*10 

H. Brown (“Q”) 

17 

270*58 

W. Barnes (“G”) 

35 

277*43 

Herd L . 

16 

259*01 

Herd E . 

59 

276*79 

.,0 . 

26 

268*67 

J 

35 

270*21 

„ B. 

22 

246*91 

,. D . 

20 

254*38 

„ B* . 

19 

246*66 

s. F*. 

47 

244*20 

ft A ... .. ... 

53 

233*71 

.. L . 

36 

231 * 14 

D. 

18 

229*46 

AA. 

14 

228*38 

„ E . 

23 

226*24 

.. c . 

15 

223*30 

„ V . 

11 1 

i 218*88 

.. Z . 

36 

218*19 

.. J . 1 

12 ! 

210*26 

s. T . 

24 

207*78 

Z . 

36 

208*31 

„ V . 

24 

206*11 

„ X . 

23 1 

205*82 

„ X . 

16 

203*23 

E* . 

26 

197*51 

„ AE . 

12 

202*56 

F . 

27 

197*05 

.4 B . 

31 

1 201*22 

„ K . 

17 

195*97 

.s AJ . 

21 

i 187*76 

s, T . 

18 

195*64 

» S . 

18 

182*38 

„ U . 

19 

191*28 

„ P . 

42 

177*63 

M S . 

31 

189*65 




„ C* . 

16 

183*99 




sf R ... 

30 

. 181*06 




M Y . 

47 

180*00 




M G . 

26 

172*46 




M W . 

25. 

141*49 





Letter reversed. 


* Letter inverted. 
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Pinjarra “ P.” 

No. 

of 

Cows. 

Butter- 

fat 

Average. 

Green bushes “ Q.” 

No. 

of 

Cows. 

Butter- 

fat 

Average. 



lbs. 



lbs. 

L. A, House (“ L ”) 

20 

339-20 

H. G. Letchford, sen. (“X*’) 

16 

311*17 

F. G. WUliams (“M”) ... 

27 

306-83 

T. Giblott (“P*”) 

11 

286-64 

J. Davidson (“A*”) ... 

33 

288-93 

F. Capon (“ ”) 

20 

274-92 

Herd J . 

26 

279-66 

Herd I . 

22 

271-89 

„ B . 

28 

266-82 

„ J . 

18 

270-46 

.. U . 

22 

260-61 

J*. 

16 

264-19 

B* . 

11 

244-72 

„ H . 

30 

263-69 

» F . 

19 

240-77 

„ V . 

28 

266-74 

A . 

37 

231-39 

P . 

26 

248-06 

M Y . 

43 

226-62 

„ Y*. 

16 , 

247-26 

„ AB. 

12 

224*18 

.. B . 

20 

244-27 

.. N . 

22 

223*25 

M c . 

42 

228-46 

« V . 

10 

221*20 

,♦ L|| ... 

19 

216-36 

K . 

26 

192-83 

„ Y . 

25 

196 49 

» 1) . 

22 

191*54 

F . 

16 

196-14 

0 ... ... ... 

28 

188*04 

K . 

10 

187-29 

c . 

29 

181-66 

» y4 . 

61 

186-09 

„ r . 

36 

167-84 

.* Kn . 

30 

169-71 

„ T . 

84 

147-98 

M Ojl . 

17 

166-64 

„ w . 

16 

122-30 

„ T* . 

22 

169-90 




» . 

20 

168-96 




„ B§ . 

21 

166-77 


♦ Letter reversed. ♦ Letter inverted. J; Tested 6 months only. 

§ Tested 7 months only. {| Tested 8 months only. 


.Albany “ ‘S.” 

No. 

of 

Cows. 

Butter- 

fat 

Average. 

Bridgetown “ T.’' 

No. 

of 

< V>ws. 

Butter- 

fat 

Average. 

H. L. Xewniun (“ 15 ”) ... 

19 

lbs. 

303-29 

W. Watson (“ C’’) 

16 

lbs. 

302-16 

A Braokncll (“ A*") 

16 

266-67 

G. Henderson (“ II ”) . . 

22 

286-78 

Misses Hutherford (“ I) ”) 

5 

262-06 

G. H. Dixon (“ K ”) ... 

27 

271-25 

Herd K*. 

16 

256-84 

Herd A ... . 

45 

247-16 

L. 

23 

244-46 

,, Q . 

37 

229-60 

.. Q* . 

18 

224-86 

.. B . 

21 

220 IS 

F . 

10 

219-51 

d . 

26 

213-68 

„ d .. 

16 

218-07 

R . 

22 

192-36 

.. I . 

20 

217-99 

„ T) . 

40 

183-38 

M X . 

22 

216-14 

W. 

29 

176-79 

„ Y . 

17 

193-10 

8 . 

20 

173-60 

,, K . 

21 

187-70 

E . 

38 

172-72 

V* . 

28 

186-05 

N . 

36 

169-28 

,. R 

14 

180-91 

» G . 

29 

167-23 

M G* . 

14 

180-74 

M 0 . 

32 

161-21 

„ P* . 

36 

179-12 

„ z . 

16 

160-18 

„ B* . 

17 

171-91 

„ F . 

24 

158-79 

.. U* . 

20 

169-56 

„ L . 

69 

161-29 

„ A 

27 

163-03 

V . 

16 

149-01 

„ C* . 

27 

156-18 

« u . 

46 

129*16 

T . 

31 

114-21 

„ M ... . 

38 

128*39 




„ P . 

18 

102*62 


* Letter reversed. 
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Metricup “ U.” 

No. 

of 

Cows. 

Butter- 

fat 

Average. 

Riiabon “ V.” 

No. 

of 

Cows. 

Butter- 

fat 

Average 



lbs. 



IbH. 

Messrs. Lciiper and Demi)- 



A. Teatcs (“ VV ”) 

24 

236-73 

ster (“ 8 ”) . 

&2 

333-20 

H. BillinghurHt (“ H ") ... 

30 

236-00 

J. Sibson (“ T ”) . . 

14 

303-74 

8. Hansom (“ P ”) 

17 

230-W) 

R. Cooper (“ T ’“) 

13 

297-88 

Herd N . 

35 

228-55 

Herd V . 

7 

286-94 

„ M . 

24 

224-20 

„ R. 

24 

267-69 

K . 

30 

220-01 

.. Q. 

32 

266-18 

X . 

46 

215-30 

„ 0. 

1() 

263-02 

.,0. 

28 

214 17 

„ H. 

21 

254-56 

„ R . 

26 

199-99 

„ W . 

19 

253-93 

1). 

9 

197-90 

„ L . 

24 

252-80 

.. L . 

24 

190-64 

n ... 

24 

242-59 

,, H . 

39 

187-35 

.. p . 

23 

234-43 

Y . 

17 

177-17 

K .. 

24 

234 13 

.. F . . 1 

1 33 

165-26 

M N 

35 

232-34 

„ Z. 

' 24 

162-.54 

„ M . 

24 

228-08 

E . ... 

23 

156-83 

,, 0 .. 

IS 

224-09 

.. n ... 

33 

151-07 

c . 

22 ' 

213-49 

,. A .. 

24 

149-02 

J 

24 

212-91 

.. T . ! 

i 41 

137-26 

. F .. 1 

11 

212.56 

.. B. 

; 37 

134 67 

A . 

22 

190-56 




K 

20 

i 187-66 




.. R .. . 1 

1 

11 

i 176-80 

1 

1 i 

i 

1 



N... 

Butter- 


No. 

Butter- 

NorthobfTe “ W.'* 

of 

fat 

CoMaramup “ X 

of 

fat 


Cow s. 

Avernixe. 

Cows. 

.Averaue. 



lbs. 



lbs. 

G. Willis (“ H •) 

19 

247 8.5 

A. Miller (“ KM 

24 

332-17 

H. Heathcotc (“ X ") ... 

19 

231-19 

W. .T. Biirt (“H ’•) 

18 

321-60 

J. Moran (“ F ”) 

23 

219-27 

W. Blaikie A ") 

25 

315-44 

Herd T. 

15 

218-96 

Herd KL . 

20 

284-32 

,. J . 

26 

215 18 

„ 1 . 

24 

270-35 

B 

21 

211 82 

„ N . 

13 

2,52-71 

c 

28 

207-.57 

Kl. 

20 

250-29 

.. M 

19 

199-35 

.. T . 

24 

230-22 

.. K .. 

25 

190-75 

„ B . 

21 

220-81 

. D .. 

24 

188-93 

„ G 

17 

217 47 

.. !♦§ . 

15 

186-73 

.. F 

1 31 

216-68 

T . 

14 

184-32 

„ K.r. 

i 27 

215-05 

„ Z 

16 

184-20 

I) . 

: 30 

192-20 

,,0. 

18 

182-98 

„ r . 

1 28 

191 14 

G . 

36 

181-96 

„ L . 

31 

180-38 

.. U . 

46 

181-80 

„ Y . 

33 

173-71 

K . 

20 

170-.55 

.1 . 

24 

159-60 

P . 

24 

165-04 

„ X .1 

18 

159-29 

vS . 

25 

162-21 

KY . 

14 

149 14 

R . 

20 

159-26 




.. vn. 

11 

159-19 




,, Y(l . 

22 

142-16 




M A . 

40 

123-29 




. Nt ... 

11 

99-76 




.. It . 

15 

88-32 





♦ Letter ** Inzy/' t Tested 3 months only. J Tested 5 months only. 

§ Tested 6 months only. Ij Tested 7 months only. ^ Tested 0 months only. 
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Narrogin ** Y.” 

No. 

of 

Cows. 

Butter- 

fat 

Average. 

Narrogin “ Y ”— contd. 

No. 

of 

Cows. 

Butter- 

fat 

Average. 



lbs. 



ll>s. 

D. Bradford (“ H 

If) 

248 15 

Herd A . 

45 

146-45 

Narrogin 8ohool of Airn- 



„ B . 

88 

146-18 

cultun^ (“ 1) 

13 

[ 229-79 

„ G . 

1 1^ 

142-85 

E. Booth (“ K ") 

17 

225*75 

.. J . 

! 16 

138-.56 

Herd F. 

13 

211-2(5 

„ K. 

14 

133-30 

M I . 

12 

205-35 

„ L. 

14 

110-43 

„ r . 

10 

188-.50 
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Plant Hormones and their Practical Importance in 

Horticulture. 

By H. L. Peabsk, Ph.D., A.R.C.S., D.I.C. 

Technical Communication No. 12 of the Imperial Bureau of Horticyilture and 

Plantation Crops, East Mailing, Kent, England, 1939. Price 3s. 6d. stg. 

A recent aid to the horticulturist is the discovery of plant hormones, or 
auxins, which have hovn lound to promote root development on cuttings and may 
be used successfully to improve the results of the plant propagator in the nursery. 
Dr. Pearsc has described the practical application of this discovery in this small 
book, which has been compiled es})ecially for the practical horticulturist. 

During the last decade, the importance of growth promoting substances within 
the plant has been nm})ly demoastrated. These substances, known as i)lant 
hormones or auxins, are produced in one ])art *)f the plant, generally the develop¬ 
ing terminal buds and young leaves, and move to other parts where they stimulate 
growth activities. Of the growth activities, root production in cuttings is of para¬ 
mount importance to the nurseryman and horticulturist. 

It is true that the great German scientist, Sachs, in 1865 postulated the exist¬ 
ence of substances which governed the growth processes of plants, but for nearly 
70 years their identity defied discovery and their mode of action remained obscure. 
In 1933, three of these substances were discovered and their chemical eximposition 
determined. They were called auxins or plant hormones, and are considered by 
many plant physiologists to be indispensable for the growth of plants. 

Dr. Pearse has devoted his attention largely to the practical application of 
the scientific discoveries and theories with respect to auxins or plant hormones to 
horticultural problems. Perhaps vegetative propagation is one of the most im¬ 
portant of horticultural practices and any process which will facilitate the root¬ 
ing of cuttings will be welcomed by horticulturists. 
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Research has shown that appropriate use of auxins will increase root forma¬ 
tion and shorten the time required for roots to form with species which are easy 
or only moderately difficult to root. With those difficult to root, however, a re¬ 
sponse is frequently not so readily obtained and success is dependent on the selec¬ 
tion of the most suitable material—condition of the wood, health of parent plant, 
appropriate care of the cuttings, the use of accessory substances such as the vita¬ 
min thiamin, etc. Tt is evident that each plant must be studied individually in 
order to determine the most suitable technique and appropriate auxin treatment 
to obtain the best results. In this connection, Dr. Pearse has tabulated for the 
benefit of propagators the published experience with respect to about 350 species 
of plants. 

Since the discovery of tlie three natural auxins a number of other substances 
have been added to the list of substances effective as plant hormones. Extensive 
investigation has shoA\m that three compounds, which may be prejiared in the 
laboratory and are available in pure crystalline form from chemical firms, may 
be mentioned as particularly effective in promoting root formation. These are — 

(1) -naphthalene-acetic acid, 

(2) indolyl-butyrie acid, 

(3) indolyl-acetic acid. 

They may be used— 

(1) as a dip in which the base of the cutting is immersed for a number of 

hours, 

(2) as a dust applied to the base of the cutting, 

(3) as a paste when dis.solved in lanoline, 

(4) as a solution with which the cuttings are watered. 

Of these, the first method seems most effective in practice. 

On account of their very great physiological activity, auxins must be u.sed in 
great dilution—0.001 per cent, to 0,02 per cent.: higher concentrations may be 
very injurious. 

A wealth of detail is given in Dr. Pcarse’s paper and the attention of the 
reader desiring further information is directed to over 200 references used in the 
preparation of the text. 

-~L. J. H. Teakle. 


Agricultural Problems. 

Agriculturists, pastoralists and primary producers generally, who may be having 
difficulties of any kind in connection with their production actirities, are invited to 
communicate with the Agricultural Adviser of their district of the Department of 
Agriculture, when information and advice will be supplicMl free of charge. 

Where identification of plant or stock diseases or insect pests is required, full 
details of symptoms should be forwarded and also samples of the diseased plant, 
animal tissue or insect where.practicable. Plant tissue intended for examination by 
the Plant Pathologist should be wrapped in paper and not forwarded in airtight con¬ 
tainers, and plant specimens for the Botanist should be pressed between newspaper 
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and dried before despatch. With regard to animal tissue for microscopic examina¬ 
tion, this should be forwarded in a solution of 10 per cent, formalin, or if of con¬ 
siderable bulk in a sealed kerosene tin containing a few ounces of formalin as a 
preservative. Living insects should be sent in suitable containers and dead 
specimens in methylated spirits. 


The addresses and names of Advisers are as follows:— 


Albany . 

Bridgetown. 

Bunbury . 

Busselton . 

Geraldton . 

Gosnells . 

Harvey . 

Katanning . 

Kalamopda- lloleystone 

Kununoppin. 

Manjimup . 

Metropolitan, Oingm, Chitteriiig 

Mundaring . 

Narrogin . 


H. R. Powell (Fruit); B. Williams (Dairying). 

A. Flintod (Fruit ); A. M. Tindalo (Dairying). 

M. Cullity ; J. T. McNally. 

J M. Nelson. 

N. Davenport (Government Buildings) 

R. 0. Owen. 

R. L. Cailes (Fruit). ^ 

A. S. Wild. 

W. H. Read, c/o. Department of Agriculture, I*erth 
W. M. Nunn. 

C. M. Scott. 

S. E. Bemnott, c/o. Department of Agriculture, 
Perth. 

V. CahiU. 

A. T. Gulvin. 
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WESTTERN AUSTTRALIA-DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


LIST OF BULLETINS AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


No, 20. —Tht Pruning of Fruit Trees. J. F. Moody. Price 28. 6d. 

No. 38. —Linseed or Flax and Its Cultivation. Qeo. L. Sutton. 

No. 46. —Fruit Packing and Marketing and Exporting of Fruit. J. F. Moody and «}. Ramage. 
Price la. 6d. 

No. 67.—Ferwiin Destruction. A. Arnold. 

No. 60. —The Farmer's Clip, J. J. Mahood. 

No. 93. —The Home Tanning of Sheep and other Skins. H. Salt. 

No. 101. —Cotton CuUivaiion. G. L. Sutton. 

No. 113.— Picked Pieces: Classification of Clip. 

No. 121.— Mildew Septoria Leaf Spots and Similar Diseases of Cereals. W. M. Game. 

No. 122. —Codlin Moth : Descriptive Account together with Notes on its Control. L. J. Newmac. 
No. 126.—TAe Rusts of Cereals. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 128. —Woolly Aphis Parasite. L. J. Newman. 

No. 136.— The Use of the Scythe. H. Campbell. 

No. 141.— Breeding a Permanent Flock. Hugh MoCallum. 

No. 143.— Zamia Palm and Rickets in Cattle and The Kerosene Method or Eradicating the 
Palm. A. B. Adams and G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 168.— Thom Apple. W. M. Came and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 169.— Bathurst Burr. W. M. Came and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 170.— Paterson's Curse. C. A. Gardner. 

No. 173.— Braxy-like Disease of Sheep in Western Audrcdia. VV. H. Bennetts. 

No. 181.—Branding of Stock. A. Arnold. 

No. 192.— Ro(A Rot of Fruit Trees due to ArmiUaria MiUea. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 198.— Spotted Thistle. W. M. Came and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 216.— King Island MeWct. W. M. Came, C. A. Gardner, and A. B. Adams. 

No. 217.— Army Worms^ Cut Worms and Web Worms. L. J. Newman, 

No. 219.— Bitter Pit in Apples. W. M. Came, 

No. 220.— Irrigation. A. R. C. Clifton. 

No. 222.— Beetle Investigation. L. J. Newman. 

No. 223. —Pink Eye or Ophthalmia in Sheep. A. McK. Clark. 

No. 226. —Cape Tulip, W. M. Came and C. A. Gardner. 

No. 228. —Root Rot and Foot Rot of Wheat. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 230. —Bone Chewing and Toxic Paralysis of Cattle. H. W. Bennetts. 

No. 231.—Grain Weevils. J. L. Newman. 

No. 253. —Drooping Flowered Clover. T. C. Dunne and C. A. Gardner. 

1 0 . 264.- -Sorrel. W. M. Came, A. B. Adams, and C. A. Gardner. 

256. —Climbing CuLworm or Tomato Moth. L. J. Newman. 

No. 260. —The Treatment of Bowling Oreens^ Tennis Courts and Lawns. G. N. Lowe. 

No. 266. —The Blackberry Pest. G. L. Sutton. 

No. 270. —Subterranean Clover Weevil, L. J. Newman. 

No. 271. —Seaweed as a Fertiliser. L. J. H. Teakle and L. J. Newman. 

No. 212.-^Biologiodl Control of the Silver-Eye. L. J. Newman. 

No. 274.— Nut C. A. Gardner. 

No. 283. —The Eeboorm-OaU or Root-Knot Disease, H. A. Pittman. 

No. 284. —The Common Blue Lupin, C. A. Gardner and H. G. Elliott. 

No. 286.— Potato Diseases in Western Australia—Irish or Late Blight. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 289. —The Unsound Economics of the F,A.Q. Standard for Selling Australian Wheat. Geo. 
L. Sutton. 

No. 290. —Wax Beale {Ceroplastes Ceriferus), Anderson. L. J. Newman, B. A. O’Connor, 
and H. G. Androwartha. 

No. 291. —''Early Blight*' or "Leaf Spot** and the Maerosporium "Storage Disease*' of 
Potatoes, H. A. Pittman. 

No. 292«—Cuftiiiaiion of Onions. E. T. Morgan* 

No^ 294.—Bsri Kept Farm Competition — Manjimup. M. CuUity. 

No. 302. —Hints on Bees and Their Management, H. Wittoimhby Lanoe. 

No. 306. —Black Spot or Scab of Apples and Pears, H. A. Hitman. 

No. 308.—Res Riess, H. Willouffhby Lanoe. 

No. 309. —The PolUnaHon of Ormards. H. Willoughby Lanoe. 
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No. 810. —The Wild Turnip, C. A Gordiior. 

No. fiH,-Sordeaux Mixturt. H, A. Pittman. 

No. 315.— Mexican Toppp, 0. A. Gardner. 

No. 316.— Barwme, f, J. S. Wise. 

No. 319. —Cape Oooeeberrp. G. W. WiokenB* 

No. 320.— Agriculiural Beede and Their Weed Impurities, H. G. Elliott. 

No. 321. —Cooling of MUk and Cream. G. K. !^Ton*Hay. 

No. 323.— Nitrogen Fixing Bacteria for Leguminous PlarUs. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 325. —Apple CurcuUo. H. G. Andrewartha. 

No. 327.— Wine-Making for Domestic Use. H. K, Johns* 

No. 330.— Chemical Weed Killers, G. R. W. Meadly. 

No. 335. —The Export Lamb. Price Is. 

No. 337. —The Principal Insect Pests of Tobacco. L. J. Newman. 

No. 338. —The Cleansing of Dairy UiensUs. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 339.— The Apple Tree and Its Food. Geo. L. Sutton. 

No. 340.— Standardising the Apple Pack. A. Flintoff. 

No. 341.— Dentition of Sheep. H. MoOallum. ^ 

No. 343.— The Apple Curcvlio, H. G. Andrewartha. 

No. 350.— Some PoirUs for Turkey Farmers. G. D. Shaw. 

No. 353. —The Canary Grasses of Western Australia. 0. A. Gardner and G. R. Meadl])^. 

No. 355.— Better Dairying Competitions. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 367. —The Pea Weevil. L. J. Newman. 

No. 368. —Clover Springtail Lucerne Flea Investigation. L. J. Newman. 

No. 360.— Web-Worm. L. J. Newman. 

No. 362.— Ducks. G. I). Shaw. 

.No. 363 —Apple Powdery Mildew. G. W. Wiokens- 
No. 36S.—-Cheap Silage Conservation. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 367. —Buies Governing the Formation and Operation of Grade-Herd Testing in W.A. G. K. 
Baron-Hay. 

No. 372.—Wheat—Is it a Suitable Food for Dairy Cows. L. C. Snook. 

No. 373 —The Blackberry or Bramble. C. A. Gardner. 

No. 374. —Points in Purchasing Seeds. G. R. W. Meadly. 

No. 376. —Barley Smuts and Their Control. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 376. —The Peanut—Its Cultivation in W.A. F. J. 8. Wise 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, Juns, 1933.) 

No. 377, —Seeds and Seeing. G. R. W, Meadly. 

No. 378. —Butter Making on the Farm. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 379. —Froet Injury to Wheat. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 380. —Control of Black Spot or Scab of Pears. Miss Joan Hearman. 

No. 381. —Insect Peels of Fruit Trees and Their Control. L. J. Newman and B. A. O’Connor. 
No. 384. —The Preparation of the Farmer's Clip. H. MoOallum and W. MoC. Johnson. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, September, 1933.) 

No. 386. —Cow Peas. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 389. —The Cleansing of Milking Machines. M. Cullity. 

No. 390. —Toxic Paralysis or Botulism. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, December, 1933.) 

No. 393. —Pica and the Evolution of a Stock Lick. Geo. L. Sutton. 

No. 395. —Dairy Cattle Improvement Act, 1922, and Amendment Act, 1982. G. K. Baron-Hay. 
No. 396. —San Jose Scale. L. J. Newman. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, Blaroh, 1934.) 

No. 399. —A Blower Elevator Attachment to the ChaffcuUer. Geo. L. Sutton. 

No. 401. —Virus Diseases of Plants. H. A. Pittman. 

No. 402. —Some Studies in Chum Sanitation, M. Cullity. 

No. 403. —Foliaae Baiting and Trapping for the Control of Fruit Fly, L. J. Newman. 

No. 404.—** F.A.Q*' Criticised, witk a Suggested AUemative. Geo. L. Sutton. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agrloolture, June, 1934.) 

No. 406.—Passion Fruit. G. B. Barnett. 

No. 407. Nitrogen Supply of an Apple Orchard. L. J. H. Teakle, G. W. Wiekens, and 
J. Petioles. 

No. 408.—^orp^nm, Sudan and Johnson Grass Poisoning. G. R. W. Meadly. 

No. 409.—Goiiek-^rass MBs, L. J. Newman. 

No. 410«—'Nsfler Dairying Competition, G. K. Baton-Hay. 

No, 412^F4os Pruning, H. K. Jcim, 
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(Reprinte from Journal of Agriculture, September, 1934.) 

No* 417. —DeUrminathn of Age in ikt Horse, A. Shilkin. 

No. 418. — Etdomo Packing Shed, H. Tarlton Phillips. 

No. 419. — Chart Showing Price of Butter Pai, 

No 4^. — Sodium Arsenite as a Weedieide. Q. R. W. Meadly. 

No. 424. — Factors Influencing the Production of Clean MUk, M. OulUty. 

No. 426. — Some Important Fungal Diseases of Chrape Vines and Fruit Trees and Their Control 
H. A. ^ttman. 

No. 427. — Orade Herd Recording, W,A., 1934. Q. K. Baron-Hay. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, December, 1934.) 

No. 436. — Denmark Wasting Disease. J. F. Filmer and E. J. Underwood. 

No. 438. — Vermin Poisoning. A. Arnold and Q. Herbert. 

No. 439. — A Hew Method for the Propagation and Distribution on a Solid Medium of the Cheest 
Starter Organism Streptococcus Cremoris. H. A. Pittman. 

(Reprints from the Journal of Agriculture, March, 1935.) 

No. 440. — Fumigation,—An Aid to Rabbit Extermination, A. Arnold. 

No. 441. — Skeleton Weed C, A. Gardner. 

No. 443. —Some Serious Plant Diseases in Western Australia which are brought about by Un¬ 
usually High Temperatures, H. A. Pittman. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, June, 1936.) 

No. 445. —Fungicidal and Insecticidal Dusts for use in Market Gardens, H. A. Pittman and 
L. J. Newman. 

No. 446. —The Pineapple, G. B. Barnett. 

No. 447. — A New Noxious Weed — St. John's Wort, 0. A. Gardner. 

No. 448. —General Points in Selecting a Ham Hugh L. McCallum. 

No. 449. —The Better Dairying Competition, 1935. O. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 460. —Poultry Farming for the Beginner—Failures in Incubation. G. D. Shaw 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, September, 1935.) 

No. 461. —An Investigation of the Terrace Soils of the Gascoyne River at Carnarvon. L. J. H. 

Teakle and B. L. Southern. 

No. 462.—TAe BdeUid MiU. C. F. H, Jenkins. 

No. 465. —Irrigation Head Ditches. R. G. Clifton. 

No. 467. —The Ploughing-in of Green Crops. E. T. Morgan. 

No. 468. —Hoist for Lifting Hay or Green Material. H. G. Elliott. 

No. 459. —Oats in the Wheatbelt. R. P. Roberts. 


(Reprints from the Journal of Agriculture, December, 1935.) 

No. 460. — Self-Feeder for Pigs. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 461. —The Valuation of Atwtralian Wheat for Commercial Purposes. G. L. Sutton. 
No. 463. —Orade Herd Recording—Year ending 31s< May, 1935. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 464. —The Selection of a Draught Stallion. C. R. Toop. 


(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, March, 1936.) 

No. 466. —The Schopper Chondrometer and the Estimation of the Bushel Weight of Wheal 
Standard, G. L. Sutton, L. J. H. Teakle and 1. Thomas. 

No. 466. —The Value cf Nitrogenous Fertilisers for Wheat in Western Australia. L. J, H. 
Teakle and L. W. Samuel. 

No. 467. —Black Spot or Scab of Apples. H. A. Jaques Pittman. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agrioulture, June, 1936.) 

No. 468. —Diseases of Bees. H. Willoughby loanee. 

No. 469. —Wasting Dissase — Diagnosis, Prevention and Treatment, J. F. Filmer and E. J 
Underwood. 

No. 470. — Ducks—Indian Runner and Khaki Campbell. G. D. Shaw, > 

No. 471.—AnlArocnose and Motile Leaf of Citrus in Western Australia. H. A. Pittman. 
No. 472,-^Ewanthema of Citrus, Japanese Plums and Apple Trees in Western Australia. H. A. 
Pittman. 

No. AlZ.^BeUer Dairying Condition, 1936. Q. K. Baion-Hi^. 

No. 474. —Trees and Shrubs—Their Place in the Agricultural Districts. 0. A. Gardner. 

No. 476.—Omde Herd Reeording---Calf Markistg Scheme. Q. K. Baron-Hay. 
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(Reprinte from Journal of Agrioulturo, September, 1986.) 

No. 478.—hammer Fodder Crops in (he WheaK BdH, R. P. Roberts. 

No. 479. —Orade Herd Recording in Western Anstralia, 1935-86. Q. K. Baron-Hay and B. 
Williams. 

No. 480.— SUage, Ensilage and Silos, Geo. L. Sutton. 

No. 481. —Common Ailments of Poultry and (heir Treatment, G. D. Shaw. 

No. 482 —Stkkfasl Flea and Methods of Control, L. J. Newman and G. D. Shaw. 

No. 484. —Fruit Fly^Ceratatis Capitala. L. J. Newman and C. P. Jenkins. 

No. 486. —Downy Mildew (Blue Mould) of Tobacco and Us Control by Means of Benzol and other 
Volatile Hydrocarbons, H. A. Pittman. 

Apparatus for Application of Benzol, H. Kretohmar. 

No. 487.— Homt'^made Crab, H. G. Elliott. 

No. 488. —Mammitis or Mastitis in Dairy Cows, A. MoK. dark. 

No. 488A. —A Preparation of Wool for Market, Hugh MoCallum. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, tlecember, 1936.) 

No. 490. —How to Feed your Fowls, G. D. Shaw. 

No. 491.— Useful Birds of Western Australia, C, F. H. Jenkins. 

No. 498.— Camklan Bees, H. Willoughby Lance. 

No. 494.—Red and Brown Hard-pan Soils of the Acacia Semi-Desert Scrub of Western Aus¬ 
tralia, L. J. H. Teakle. 

No. 496.— Soils of the Esperanee Plain, L. J. H. Teakle and B. L. Southern. 

No. 496.— Pigs—Breeding and Management, G. K. Baron-Hay. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, March, 1937.) 

No. 499.— Pasture Development, G. K. Baron-Hay and H. G. Elliott. 

No. 500.— lA»cerne-^-Queen of Fodder Crops, G. L. Sutton and M. OuUitv. 

No. 501.— Preventive and Combative Measures against Potato Moth (Pthorimaea operculella). 
L, J, Newman and E. T. Morgan. 

No. 502.— Eggs—How to Forward them to Stores and Market, G. D. Shaw. 

No. 506. —Hand Lever Boring Plant, A. R. C. Clifton. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, June, 1937.) 

No. 507. —Diseases of Farm Animals and Their Treatment, A. MoK. Clark. 

No. 508. —The pH Scale, * 

No, 509. —Takeadl and Similar Diseases of Wheat and How to Control Them, H. A. Pittman. 
No. 510. —Notes on Lamb Marking, Hugh McCallum. 

No. 6ll,---SaU (Sodium Chloride) Content of Rainwater, L. J. H. Teakle. 

No. 612. —The Farm Horse—Hifits on Feeding, A. MoK. Clark. 

No. 6l3,--‘Rrfumishing of Fruit Trees, V. C&hill. 

No. 615. —Tobacco Seed-bed Management, A. Sharp. 

No. 516.—**Rope*’ in Bread, L. W. Samuel. 

No. 517. —Avoid lU-treating the Lamb, N. Davenport. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, September, 1937.^ 

No. 518.—Rapori Bacon Class--•Royal Agricultural Show, 1936. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 519. —Wedem Australian F, A, Q, Wheat, L. W. Samuel and G. E. Dean. 

No. 520. —Peat Soils and Related Soils of Western Australia, L, J. H. Teakle and B. L. Southern 
No. 521. —Fruit Industry in Western Australia, Geo. W. Wiokens. 

No. 522. —RhixoctorUa and Common Scab Diseases of Potatoes, H. A. Pittman. 

No. C-Urld-i-nrg^' Spells ** P-r-o-f-U:* G. D. Shaw. 

No. 525. —Saline Soils of Western Ausiralia and Their Utilisation, L. J. H. Teakle. 

No. 526. —Invention of the Stripper, Geo. L. Sutton. 

No. 528. —Tree Balsam or Qascoyne Poison, G. R. W. Meadly. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, December, 1937.) 

No. 529.—Geese. G. D. Shaw. 

No, 530. —Peat Soils and Related Soils of Western Australia, 11. L. J, H. Teakle and B. L. 
Southern. 

No. 531.—Denffiork Wasting Disease, R. J. Harvey. 

No. 6d2,---Plague Qrasshopj^, C« F, H. Jenkins. 

No. 538. —Soil Drift Redamation by means of Lupins, G. L. Throssell. 

No. 584.—Confrol of Toxic Paralysis (Botulism) in Sheep and Catde, H. W. Bennetts and 
H. T. B. Blali. 

No. 535.— Dairy Premises. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 536.—RordBona; MiOure for Home Cardens, H. A. J. Pit^iian. 

No. 587.—An JnvedigaUon tnlo the Composition M WsMom AuMrodian WheaMt Pastures 
and StuAlu, E. J. Underwood, F. L. Shier, and R. J. Hamy. 
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(Kdprints from Journal of Agriculture, March, 1938.) 

No. 638. —Irrigated Paatwre Competition. A. R. C. Clifton. 

No. 639k— Ca/te in Crutching. H. McCallum. 

No. 640. —Foot Rot in Sheep, A. McK. Clark. 

No. 641. —Hatch Your Chickens at the Right Time. Q. D. Shaw. 

No. 642. —The Papaw or Papaya. 6 . B. Barnett. 

No. 643.— F.A.Q, Samples oj Past Seasons. L. W. Samuel. 

No. 644. —The Inoculation of Tangier Peas. W. P. Cass Smith. 

No. 646. —The Occurrence of Solonetz Structural Alkali Soils in Western Australia. Q H Bur. 

viU and L. J. H. Teakle. ‘ 

No. 646. —Pasture Development. G. K. Baron-Hay. 

No. 648. —Preparing for the Export Lamb Season. F. L. Shier. 

No. 649. —Hydatid Cysts in Sheep. A. MoK. Clark. 

No. 660. —Butter Fat Tables. 1/- per copy. 


(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, June, 1038.) 

No. 661. —Preparing Sheepskins for Market. Hugh McCallum. 

No. 662. —Bacterial Blight of Beans. H. A. J. Pittman. 

No. 653. —Leaf Rust of Stone Fruits. H. A. J. Pittman. 

No. 664. —A Comparison of the Wholemeal Fermentation Time Test and Farinograph Test for 
Flour Quality. L. W. Samuel. 

No. 665. —Egg Laying Trials. Q. D. Shaw. 

No. 667. —Crown Pack for Apples and Pears. A. Flintoff. 

No. 668. —The Movement of Soluble Salts in Soils under Light Rainfall Conditions. L J H 
Teakle and G. H. BurviU. ’r j n. 

No. 669.—Tfurfs with Pasture and Fodder Species and Strains at Denmark Research Station 
H. G. Elliott. 

No. 560. —Experiments with Tobacco Seed Bed Covers at Manjimup, 1937. A. Sham. 

No. 661. —The Tung OH Tree. G. R. W. Meadly. 


(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, September, 1938.) 

No. 662. —Care and Feeding of Chickens. G. D. Shaw. 

No. 663. —Notice to Fruit Orowers. 

No. 664. —The Fruit Industry in Western Australia. G. W. Wickens. 

No. 666.—SotZ Erosion—The Cor^ruction of Contour Banks. L. J, H. Teakle and N. Davenport. 
No. 566.—-Bss Combs—Preparation and Manipulation. H. Willoughby Lance. 


(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, December, 1938.) 

No. 667. —Producer Qas Equipment on Tractors in Western Australia. R. P. Roberts. 

No. 668. —The Bracken Fern and its Eradication. M. Cullity. 

No. m9.-—The Composition of Capeweed from Meckering and Beverley. A. B. Beck and R. 
G. Lapsiey. 

No. 670. —Soil Salinity in Western Australia. L. J. H. Teakle. 

No. 57l.-->Experiments in the Curing of Tobacco Leaf with the Assistance of Ethylene Qas. 

A. Sharp. 

No. 612.—The Moult and Feeding of the Yearling Hen. G. D. Shaw. 

No. 673.— Harv^ing and Curing of Tobacco Leaf. A. Sharp. 

No. 674.—IFcsiem Australian Export Lambs, 1937. A. J. Nichols, R. P. Roberts and F L 
Shier. 

No. 676. —The Cost of Feeding Pure Bred Dairy Cows under the Australian Official Herd Re¬ 
cording Scheme. G. K. Baron-Hay and G. Slater. 

No. 676. —The Control of Bovine Mastitis. H. H. Kretchmar and E. F. Twaddle. 

No. 577. —Poultry Farming for the Beginner. G. D. Shaw. 

No. 616.—Irrigated Pasture CompetHim. H. G. Elliott and A. R. C. Clifton. 

No. 679. —Lamb Marking. Hugh McCallum. 

No. 680.—The Blouffiy Menace. Hugh MoCaUum. 

No. 681. —An Investigation of the Wastage in Export Lambs due to Delayed Slaughter. F L 
Shier. 

No. 682. —Pasture Development. H. G. Elliott. 

No. 683— Pi^Feeding Experiment, Muresk Agricultural College. H. J. Hughes and G. R. 

No. 584.—The I^isence of Methods of Planting on the Effective Inoculation and Establishment 
of Subterranean Clover. W. P. Cass-Smith and H. A. J. Pittman. 
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No. 685.— The Feeding of FouUry on WheaA and Other Oraina. 0. T). 8li»w. 

No. 6^.— Pure CuUures Obtainable from Plant Palhohgy Branch, 

No. 587.— RecenJt Experiments with ** Minor ElemenU in Western Australia, L. Teakle. 
No. 688.— Grading and Marketing of Tobacco Leaf, A, Sharp. 


(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, June, 1989.) 

No. 689.— Sheep Rugging Experiment. I. Thomas and Q. L. Throssell. 

No. 690.— First Early Subterranean Clover. H. G. Elliott and T. C. Dunne. 

No. 591.— Phalaris t^erosa. H. G. Elliott. 

No. 592,— Tangier Pea. G. K. Baron-Hay and H. G. Elliott. 

No. 693.— General Management of Sheep. Hugh McCallum. * 

No. 594.— The Preparation of the Seed Bed for Wheal Sowing under North-Eastern Wheat BeU 
Conditions. W. M. Nunn. 


No. 696.— Pasture Species Trials. H. G. EUiott. 

No. 696.— The Soils of the 3,500 Farms Scheme Area, Western Australia. L. J. H. Teakle. 
No. 697.— Tobacco Growing in Western Australia. A. Sharp. 

No. 598.— A Soil Survey of the Denmark Agricultural Research Station, Denmasfe, Western. 
Australia. G. H. Burvill. 


No. 6i^.— Meadow Hay. H. G. Elliott. 

(Reprints from Journal of Agriculture, September, 1939.) 

No. 600.— Elephanl Grass or Napier's Fodder. H. G. Elliott. 

No. 601.— The Sowing of Pasture Seeds. G. K. Baron-Hay and H. G. Elliott. 

No*. 602.— The SmdU Seeded Horse or Tick Bean. H. G. Elliott. 

No. 603.— The Sheep Blow-fly Problem. C. F. H. Jenkins. ?* 

No. 604.— Notes on Soil Erosion in the Northern Agricultural Aresyn^ '^h. J. H. Teakle* 

No. 605.— The Value of Sheep Classing and Mating. Hugh McOriffllimi. 

No. 606.— The Fruit Industry in Western Australia. Goo. W. Wickens. 

No. 607.— Pullorum Disease of Chickens. L. W. Mahaffey. 

No. 608.— Apple Tree Pruning with a Minimum of Injury to the Tree. Geo. W. Widens. 
No. 609.— Tobacco Growing in Western Australia. A. Sharj). 

No. 610.— The Official Pure Bred Dairy Cattle Production Recording Scheme, 1938~39. (Con¬ 
ducted by Officers of the Dairy Department of Agriculture). 

No, 611.— Breeding Tables. ^ 

No. 612.— Western AustrdUan Export Lambs, 1938. F. L. Shier and R. P. 4ioberts. 

No. 618.— The Composition of Wheat and Oat Grain Grown in Western Australia, L. C, Snook. 


The following publications may be obtained from the Demrtment of Agriculture, Perth, 
on appUoation, or be sent post free to any address in this State on receipt of a remittance 
for the amount stated:— 


The Management of Poultry under Western Australian Conditions, by W. T. Richardson, 
Ponltry Adriser. 

This is a most useful and valuable book, not only for beginners, but to all those who 
keep fowls for pleasure and profit. It deals fully with all matters connected with 
the induBtiy, including Breeding, Feeding (for stock birds or egg production). 
Incubating, Brooding and Care of Chicks, l^rketing (cm and poultry), and all 
matters of use to the poultry-keeper. It also fully monbes symptoms id various 
ailments and diseases and simple treatment for same, and, as the book was written 
to suit local conditions, every poultry-keeper should have a copy by him. Price, 2s. 

The Pruning of FruU Trees, by J. F, Moody, Fruit Industries Commissioiier: 

This publioation ocmtains numerous illustrations, being reproduction of photographs 
taken in this State, of pruned and unpruned trees, which make the details set out 
in the letterpress particularly cMy to understand. Price 2i. fid. 

Fruit Packing and the Marketing and Exporting of Fruit, by Fruit Industries 

Commissioner, and J. Ramage, Packing Instructor, 

This publication contains invaluable inlormatmn on packing snd> grading fruit for loonl 
and export markets. It is freely iilustrated, and no froR-paoldng shed alloidd 
be without a copy. Price Is. fid. 

Butter Fat Tables, by the Department of Agriculture, Dairy Branch. 

This mihlioation shows the TOunds of Butter Fat in various wmghts of milk tested by 
Ae Baboobk Method. It is of value to all who have to assess Butti^ Fat, and it 
a handy ready reckoner for this purpose. Prioe li. 
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